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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


FOREIGN affairs continue to attract more attention than home 
A St politics, and the New Year has opened with an 
atue ; ; ‘ ‘ 
“een episode which can hardly fail to influence the ex- 
Piant Miitees ternal policy of this country. A small but steadily 
" increasing number of Englishmen have been con- 
stantly protesting for some time past against the dangerous 
delusion which appeared to possess responsible British statesmen, 
viz., that Germany should be regarded as a friendly nation, 
Curiously enough this delusion flourished in spite of its unpopu- 
larity with the man in the street, who has once again shown a 
keener instinct on a great national issue than those charged with 
the management of the national affairs. However, we have no 
desire to labour this point; the main thing now is that there 
should bea general recognition of the real sentiments of Germany 
towards Great Britain, and general agreement as to the proper 
method of meeting German hatred. It is doubtful whether it 
would have been possible to get the truth accepted without 
the co-operation of Count Bilow, the German Imperial Chan- 
cellor, who should therefore be regarded as having unwittingly 
performed a conspicuous service to this country. Indeed it is 
not extravagant to suggest that a statue should be erected in his 
honour in some prominent part of London. The reader will 
doubtless remember that on October 25 Mr. Chamberlain, ina 
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speech at Edinburgh vindicating the conduct of the war in South 
Africa, incidentally referred to precedents offered by other armies 
which we might be compelled to resort to : “1 think that the time 
has come—is coming—when measures of greater severity may 
be necessary ; and if that time comes we can find precedents for 
anything that we may do in the action of those nations who now 
criticise our ‘barbarity’ and ‘cruelty,’ but whose example in 
Poland, in the Caucasus, in Algeria, in Tongking, in Bosnia, in the 
Franco-German war, we have never even approached.” From the 
English point of view it would be difficult to pay a higher compli- 
ment to any foreign army than to compare its methods with our 
own, and in other great military nations, such as Russia and France, 
who are certainly not less sensitive as to the honour of their army 
than the Germans, this passage passed without comment. Butin 
Germany Mr. Chamberlain’s innocent observation was made the 
pretext for a political hue and cry, which ultimately embraced all 
classes, though we very much doubt whether the working classes 
were seriously affected by it, judging by their newspaper the 
Vorwarts, which is almost the only Teutonic organ which can 
discuss our affairs without screaming. Indeed, it would be 
difficult to say whether princes, professors, or parsons made 
themselves most ridiculous. To persons familiar with recent 
events in Germany this fresh outbreak of Anglophobia caused no 
surprise, as the soil had been poisoned for nearly a generation. 
They at once pointed out that all such political movements in 
Germany are worked from the top and not, as often happens in 
this country, from the bottom. But the self-constituted champions 
of the German Government in the British Press came forward 
with the old familiar argument, which is wearing rather thin from 
constant use, that the Imperial Government deeply regretted these 
manifestations, which it was powerless to control ; that the Kaiser 
had as high an opinion of the British Army, in which he holds the 
rank of Field-Marshal, as of his own ; in fact, all the usual Anglo- 
German clap-trap, which had done duty so often before, was 
trotted out once more. We must not allow ourselves to be misled 
into imagining that a few crack-brained Pan-Germans represented 
the mighty public opinion of Germany ; that the newspapers had 
been temporarily corrupted by Dr. Leyds, &c. &c., and we should 
see when the Reichstag met how entirely the Kaiser and his 
Ministers disapproved of this disgraceful demonstration. The 
German Government are at all times anxious to disseminate the 
idea in England that they have no sympathy with the anti- 
English propaganda, but unfortunately they have never shown 
any disapproval of it in Germany where they are all powerful, 
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and in this particular instance they took a hand in the game by 
publishing a most offensive article in the semi-official journal, 
the North German Gazette. 


We had to wait some time in order to ascertain the avowed 
attitude of the German Government towards a 
movement which was intensely odious owing to 
its hypocrisy. The record of the German con- 
tingent in China is, after all, still fresh in the public memory. It was 
not until January 8 that Count Udo von Stolberg-Wernigerode, 
by preconcerted arrangement with Count Biilow, brought up 
the subject of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech in the Reichstag, and 
this was the manner in which the chosen bonnet of the Govern- 
ment permitted himself to refer to this country : 


Bilow and 
his Bonnet. 


But it is still more deplorable that the Minister of a foreign State with 
which we live in peace and friendship has considered it expedient to draw a 
parallel between the conduct of our troops in the war of 1870-71 and the 
English methods of warfare in the Transvaal. Among the whole German 
nation, in all classes, in all parties, these accusations, for which there was no 
occasion, excited the most profound indignation. That this indignation found 
such expression in Germany is very natural, for in no country in the world 
is the army so closely bound up with the people as it is with us, and if we 
describe the army as “ the nation under arms,” it is no mere phrase, but is a 
statement of fact. Whoever, therefore, insults the German army insults the 
German people. 


As soon as Count Udo von Stolberg had explained that he and 
his friends regarded it as an insult to institute parallels between 
the British and the German armies, the Imperial Chancellor, who 
had had ten weeks in which to prepare his answer to Mr. 
Chamberlain, and who now spoke with the authority and ap- 
proval of his Sovereign, rose and said : 


The last speaker, in the course of his remarks, alluded to an observation 
which an English Minister made some time ago upon the conduct of our army 
in the Franco-German War. I think that we shall all agree, and I think that 
all sensible people in England will agree with us, that when a Minister finds 
himself constrained to justify his policy—a thing which may happen—he does 
well to let foreign countries alone. But if, nevertheless, he wishes to adduce 
foreign examples, it is expedient that he should do so with the greatest cir- 
cumspection, else there is a danger, not only of his being misunderstood, but 
also and without any such intention—as I will assume in the present instance 
and as I must assume in accordance with the assurances given me from the 
other side—there is a danger of hurting foreign feelings. This is the more to 
be regretted when it happens to a Minister in dealing with a country which, 
as Count Stolberg has just pointed out, has always maintained good and 
friendly relations with his own—relations the undisturbed continuance of 
which is equally in accordance with the interests of both parties. Jt was 
altogether intelligible that in a nation which is so closely bound up with its glorious 
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amy as is the German people the general feeling rose up against the attempt, and 
oven against the appearance of an attempt, to misrepresent the heroic character and 
the moral basis of our struggles for national unity. The German army, however, 
stands far too high and its escutcheon is far too clean that it should be affected by 
distorted judgments (schiefe Urtheile). (Our italics.) With regard to anything 
of that kind, the remark of Frederick the Great holds good when he said, on 
being told that some one had attacked him and the Prussian army, “Let the 
man alone and don’t excite yourselves, he is biting at granite.” 


In reporting this speech the Times correspondent in Berlin, who 
is always on the spot, interjected the caustic observation that 
it had evidently escaped the Chancellor’s memory, that Fre- 
derick the Great had spoken in French, and so had actually 
said, I] mord le granite. Encouraged by the insolence of the 
Chancellor, who had dared to justify the recent outbreak 
on the ground that a comparison seemed to have been 
made between the British and German armies, still grosser in- 
sults were heaped upon us in the Reichstag on the follow- 
ing day, among others by a certain Herr Liebermann von 
Sonnenberg, who said: “In dealing with those who calumniate 
the German Fatherland we must not clench our fists in our 
pockets, but must shake them before their insolent noses. As 
the German people see in Mr. Chamberlain the instigator of a 
wicked war, he is in our eyes the most infamous scoundrel that 
exists on the face of God’s earth.” Even Count Bilow could 
hardly allow this language to pass, and he entered a feeble 
protest, which the Pro-Germans in this country endeavoured to 
exploit, but without much success. 


It is unnecessary to say that these performances in the German 

M Reichstag caused intense indignation among all 

r : : 

classes of Englishmen, and no less resentment in 
Australia, Canada, and New Zealand. Among 
politicians there was some anxiety lest our states- 
men, who have shown such amazing subservience to Germany, 
should compromise the honour of the British army by even appear- 
ing to give “the assurances ” of which Count Biilow had boasted. 
The public had not long to wait. On January 11 Mr. Chamberlain 
made his customary appearance at the annual dinner of the 
Birmingham Jewellers’ and Silversmiths’ Association, a non- 
partisan body, from whose banquets politics are usually excluded. 
It was felt, however, that the present occasion was exceptional, as 
there was no Party issue involved, and Mr. Chamberlain certainly 
made one of the most triumphant speeches of his whole career. 
He entered an earnest protest against those men who, “in their 
partisan zeal, foul their. own nests, encouraging the enemies of 


Chamberlain’s 
Triumph. 
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this country, and furnishing material to foreign countries for the 
malignant libels which they utter against this country,” adding 
that as a good Party man he understood a good Party fight. 

When I am struck, I try to strike back again. But I cannot appreciate the 
position of those who are influenced by Party passion, and, not content with 
fighting the battle here at home on fair and reasonable lines, must go out of 
their way to impute methods of barbarism to our soldiers in the field, to 
imply that his Majesty’s Ministers, who are Britons like themselves, can by 
any possibility be guilty of deliberate cruelty and inhumanity, and who laud 
the Boers while they slander the Britons, and then profess to be astonished 
and surprised at the growing hostility of foreign nations. They have helped 
to create the animosity which we all deplore. 

Then came the short, sharp, decisive and crushing reply to Count 
Bilow : 

I am well aware that in some quarters this animosity is attributed te 
another cause. It is said to be due to the indiscreet oratory of the Colonial 
Secretary. 

Gentlemen, what I have said I have said. I withdraw nothing. I qualify 
nothing. I defend nothing. 

As I read history no British Minister has ever served his country faithfully 
and at the same time enjoyed popularity abroad. I make allowance, there- 
fore, for foreign criticism. I will not follow an example that has been set to 
me. I do not want to give lessons to a foreign Minister, and I will not accept 
any at his hands. I am responsible only to my Sovereign and to my own 
countrymen. 
it was a well-directed blow, straight from the shoulder, right 
between the eyes. Its effect was electrical, not only in this country, 
but throughout the Continent. Englishmen were delighted to see 
the orthodox treatment administered to a bully with the usual 
result, while in many places where England is not loved there 
was unconcealed rejoicing as the blustering Prussian rolled in the 
dust. In the very speech containing the insults to ourselves, 
Count Biilow had deemed it politic to speak lightly of the value 
of the Triple Alliance to Germany, a combination which she has 
mercilessly exploited for her own purposes without any regard 
for the interests of her allies. Mr. Chamberlain’s blow was 
therefore peculiarly appreciated both in Austria and Italy. 


For the time being, then, the relations between England and 

The Germany are more satisfactory than they have 
been for several years. We have ceased to be 
a diplomatic satellite of that Power, and appear 
to have closed a perilous and humiliating chapter 
in our history. We may be sure, however, that the German 
Government will make the most strenuous and sustained efforts 
to retrieve the false step which it must now recognise it took 


Immediate 
Danger. 
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when it decided to patronise the Pan-Germanic attacks on the 
British army, and remembering what happened after our last 
“quarrel,” in the beginning of 1896, we cannot help feeling 
some misgiving as to the immediate future. The famous 
telegram to President Kruger, which caused so much indignation 
in this country, was followed up, as may be gathered from admis- 
sions made by Count Biilow, by an effort to induce France and 
Russia to join Germany in a diplomatic demonstration against 
Great Britain, which might easily have developed intoa European 
coalition. On the refusal of these Powers to accede to this pro- 
posal, the Kaiser realised that he had blundered, and his policy 
took another “tack” with disastrous results to Great Britain, 
as the ensuing period was marked by those deplorable Anglo- 
German Agreements which have been almost entirely in Ger- 
many’s favour, the most notorious of them being, we need 
hardly say, the Yangtse Agreement, of which no English states- 
man has yet been able to offer any intelligible defence. The 
Kaiser necessarily knows that he and his Ministers have to-day 
perpetrated a huge blunder in publicly aiding and abetting the 
Anglophobe Movement, which they have privily stimulated for 
many years past, and he will seize any opportunity that may 
arise, such as the Prince of Wales’ visit to Berlin, in order to 
recover the good opinion of the English people, who never 
forget that he is the grandson of their greatest Sovereign. In 
spite of the overwhelming evidence of the facts, the cry will 
speedily be raised by his friends in the London press that he is 
in no way responsible for the insults to the British Army, &c. &c., 
and so gradually we might find ourselves drawn back again into 
the Anglo-German vortex from which we have providentially 
escaped. We venture to hope, however, that now that Mr. 
Chamberlain at any rate has discovered the proper way to deal 
with the Germans, his great influence will be thrown against any 
further Anglo-German “business.” The diapason of our diplo- 
macy should be to have as few political arrangements with 
Germany as possible. If British statesmen once got this into 
their minds, our relations with other Powers would improve 
automatically. 


We do not propose to trouble our readers by refuting the 
Anglo-Russian various _misrepresentations to- which recent 
articles in this Review on Foreign Policy have 

given rise. It is all the more unnecessary to do 
so, as the views expressed in those articles were admirably 
summarised by Sir Edward Grey in a few sentences in the course 


Relations. 
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of the debate on the Persian Gulf in the House of Commons on 
January 22. Mr. Joseph Walton, who introduced the subject, 
had declared that ‘‘ he had raised this question largely because 
of a succession of articles of a most astonishing character which 
had appeared recently in British reviews and newspapers, in 
which Russia was invited to come down to the Persian Gulf. 
Anything more disastrous to British interests than that he could 
not conceive.” Upon this Sir Edward Grey observed : 


I am not quite sure that I know whether he and I both allude to the same 
articles, but, if he means the articles that I saw, they do not arouse in my mind 
the apprehension which I think they have aroused in his. Those articles, after 
all, dealt with the Persian question purely as an incident in the matter of general 
policy. What they did deal with was the whole question of the future 
relations between the British Government and a foreign Power, or groups of 
foreign Powers. Their main object, as I understand them, was a desire to 
remove, at any rate between the British Government and the Russian 
Government, that cloud of suspicion and mistrust and that continual friction 
that has existed for so long between the two countries. I sympathise entirely 
with that object as a matter of policy, and this Persian question no doubt is 
very germane to it because I do think that the Persian question is in the 
main a matter between the British and the Russian Governments. They are 
the two Powers at present most intimately concerned in the Persian question 
—others may come in later, but at present the question mainly concerns these 
two Powers. 


Sir Edward Grey then proceeded to discuss the three possible 
and practical policies which we might pursue towards Russia— 
one of them was undesirable, the second desirable, and the 
third intolerable. The first is ‘ perpetual resistance to Russian 
expansion everywhere in Asia, on the ground that somehow 
or another it would endanger British interests ;’’ this means 
that while not making forward movements ourselves, we are 
always to oppose forward movements by Russia. The second 
policy, ‘ which | believe to be a practical one—anyhow one that 
I wish to see put to the test, as it can only be put to the test by 
the Government of the day—is that of an understanding between 
the two Governments which would result in a fair and frank 
adjustment of views and interests in Asia.” It is only in that 
way that the Persian question can be settled between the two 
countries—viz., as an incident in a general understanding. No 
agreement with Russia on one specific point would produce that 
“general amelioration and general easement” of the relations 
between the two countries “ which would be arrived at if you 
treated individual interests in Asia as part of a whole policy.” 
The third policy, the “intolerable” one, is a policy of drift, 
which combines to an extraordinary degree the disadvantages 
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both of yielding and resistance without the advantages of either 
course. “It has led us in other parts of Asia to make all the 
concessions which ought to have entitled us to reward and 
friendship in return, while we have obtained odium and enmity 
and friction, even though the concessions were made in the end.” 
That is the policy not to be pursued in Persia. Let us take a 
long look ahead, as there is plenty of time, and ensure, if there 
is to be Russian expansion in this part of the world, “it shall 
come about as the result of agreement with this country and a 
better understanding between the two countries.” In the same 
debate Lord Cranborne, the spokesman of the Foreign Office, 
very properly declared that “it does not become us to go, cap 
in hand, for an understanding to Russia or to any other country.” 
This is perfectly true, and as long as we are assured that the 
object is kept in view and that any favourable opening will be 
utilised, those who are of Sir Edward Grey’s school on the subject 
of Anglo-Russian relations will be content. 


Any improvement in the general relations of England and 
Russia depends in the first place upon each side’s 
knowing what the other wants. During the last 
month the Novoe Vremya, which is both the most 
influential and the most widely read newspaper in Russia, has 
thrown open its columns to a full and frank discussion of the 
relations between the two countries, each side in turn being 
allowed to have its say, and we would commend the excellent 
example of our Russian contemporary to the notice of editors in 
Germany, who absolutely decline to permit their columns to be 
“soiled” by any statement of the British case. It is evident that 
Berlin, which has lately set up as the world’s pedagogue, has got 
a good deal to learn from St. Petersburg in the matter of fair- 
play. One of the most important articles in the Novoe Vremya 
consisted of a general review of the relations between the Russian 
and British Empires, pointing out that their interests meet in 
China, Turkey and Persia. In China there can hardly bea serious 
conflict as their spheres of influence are already defined, Russia 
being interested in the north of China and Great Britain in the 
south. In Turkey the once predominating influence of this 
country has passed to Germany, so the crucial question is Persia, 
as “Southern Persia and the shores of the Persian Gulf are of 
vital importance to Russia on account of her aspiration to obtain 
an opening in the Indian Ocean on the flank of the international 
highway, which is the Suez Canal.” Such an outlet, we are told, 
is of such importance to Russia that she is unable to make any 
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concession on the Persian question, and “ it is only on the ground 
of an agreement regarding that question that it would be possible 
to establish an understanding between herself and England.” We 
see therefore that while Sir Edward Grey expresses the British 
view that the Persian question can only be an element in a general 
settlement, the Russian view apparently is that there could be no 
general settlement excluding the Persian question. The Novoe 
Vremya proceeds to point out that British opposition to the 
appearance of Russia in the Persian Gulf is due to the fear that 
it would constitute a menace to India, which is declared to be 
illusory, for Russia has no designs on India. The Russian journal 
also emphasises the striking contrast between Great Britain and 
Russia which should facilitate a general agreement. Russia is a 
Continental Power and Great Britain a Maritime Empire, the 
former agricultural and the latter commercial and industrial. 
Consequently England has less to fear from the rivalry of Russia 
than from any other European state. Moreover, Russia has an 
enemy in the shape of Germany, and any success achieved by 
the latter to the prejudice of England is disadvantageous to the 
former. 


In examining the proposals for an Anglo-Russian rapproche- 
ment set forth in the National Review, com- 
prising “the maintenance of the status quo 
regarding Persia,” the Novoe Vremya presumes 
‘that that is only a minimum of concessions proposed by British 
politicians,” and that “the limits could be extended by means of 
compensation in other questions when a serious attempt is 
made to put into practice the idea of an Anglo-Russian entente.” 
The writer recognises that “such an entente could only be 
advantageous to Russia and Great Britain. The former would 
gain by the facilities rendered to its progressive movement in 
Persia, into which Germany is already endeavouring to penetrate, 
and Great Britain would reap profit from the entente by being 
able to throw off the pressure of Germany in the same quarter.” 
The Novoe Vremya goes on to predict the outbreak of a gigantic 
war at no remote date, but it trusts that as the interests of Russia 
and England are not irreconcilable, “there is ground for hoping 
that they will not be reduced to such an extremity, and that a 
war between them will be avoidable.” On the other hand, 
a future war between Russia and Germany is inevitable, in 
their réles of respective champions of the Slavonic and 
German races, “ between which there is a conflict of centuries 
which must necessarily end in a conflagration.” France fully 
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realises this, and as Germany is her enemy she has entered 
into alliance with Russia, so as to be ready for the day 
of reckoning. England’s wisest course would be to observe 
neutrality, or to take the side of the Franco-Russian alliance, 
“but not to espouse the cause of Russia’s enemies.” By 
strengthening the Triple Alliance she would only weaken Russia 
and France, who counter-balance Germany, and would weaken 
herself as well, for if Germany emerged victorious from this 
Titanic struggle, she would be more dangerous than ever to 
England, but if England remained neutral or joined the Dual 
Alliance, she would acquire a solid position and at the same 
time Russia “would profit by this consolidation of England to 
the detriment of Germany.” The Novoe Vreyma concludes this 
remarkable article thus: “Should an understanding between 
England and Russia be grafted on the Alliance of France 
with Russia, it would procure these three Powers an enormous 
pre-eminence in politics, which would be of immense advantage 
to them, and, thanks to the peaceful disposition of Russia, 
would remove for long the threatening spectre of war.” 
We are warned by English correspondents in St. Petersburg not 
to attach too much importance to such articles in the Russian 
press, which are said to be inspired by a desire to frighten Germany 
into withdrawing the increased duties on Russian corn. We have 
noticed that the French public have likewise been invited to dis- 
count the articles in the National Review on the ground that 
they are primarily intended “to intimidate Germany.” All we 
have to say upon this is that the more people engaged in 
“intimidating” Germany the better for Europe. At the same 
time we entirely adhere to the views expressed by Sir Edward Grey 
upon the desirability of an understanding between England and 
Russia, irrespective of Germany. 


Among other Powers which have recently shown a desire to 
emancipate themselves from the German yoke are 


waenany's her long-suffering Allies in the Triplice, viz., Italy 
New : 
and Austria, who at last seem to have learnt, after 
Departure. 


a prolonged and painful experience, that Count von 
Bilow’s statement, ‘“‘The Triple Alliance is not a profit-making 
syndicate,” is strictly true, so far as they are concerned. Germany 
has been the sole beneficiary of the Alliance. This discovery has 
certainly been a factor in the recent rapprochement between Italy 
and France; the former Power has never been able to get any 
support from Berlin of Italian interests in any part of the world, 
though Italy has been expected to follow Germany everywhiere 
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like a little dog. The Italian Government, therefore, wisely 
decided to seek direct and friendly relations with France, and 
even if the rapprochement has been somewhat extravagantly 
described, the undoubted fact of its existence has materially 
enhanced the prestige of Italy everywhere and has made a 
marked impression in Germany. Then, again, “the patient 
lamb” of the German Alliance—i.e., Austria—has been com- 
pelled by the fiscal policy of her ally, which shows a con- 
temptuous disregard of Austrian interests, to take refuge in an 
economic rapprochement with Russsia. Russia is stated to be 
ready to enter into friendly commercial and political relations, 
and in exchange for certain concessions to grant reciprocal 
concessions to exports from the Dual Monarchy. The usual 
statement is made that no “ political point” against Germany is 
involved in this new departure, but the economic question is 
becoming so serious all over Europe that it has become exceed- 
ingly difficult to maintain friendly political and hostile economic 
relations and vice vers4. We may therefore be prepared to hear 
of a serious understanding between the Austro-Hungarian and 
Russian Governments, as M. Witte, the very able Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of Russia, is keenly alive to the possibilities which 
the present phase of German policy offers him. It is therefore 
only natural, seeing how German diplomacy is becoming 
discredited throughout Europe, that the Kaiser should be 
seeking fresh woods and pastures new on the other side of 
the Atlantic. It is entirely erroneous to suppose that there 
is any annoyance either in England or on the Continent at the 
approaching voyage of Prince Henry of Prussia to the United 
States. The feeling, on the contrary, is one of sincere relief that 
the Washington Government should be brought into the orbit 
of German Welt Politik, and should share a burden which 
has hitherto fallen exclusively upon others. A mysterious 
announcement has appeared in the Austrian semi-official 
Fremdenblatt, a journal which is occasionally used by the Berlin 
Government as a receptacle for suggestions which are not deemed 
worthy of its own semi-official Press, to the effect that Germany’s 
reason for seeking a rapprochement with the United States is 
that in the event of war between England and America, the rela- 
tions between America and Germany may remain unaffected | 
No doubt Germany would rejoice at a conflict between Great 
Britain and the United States, and would leave no stone unturned 
to provoke such a struggle, as her international position depends 
entirely on the amount of ill-will she is able to foment among 
other Powers. We are, however, less apprehensive of a war 
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between Great Britain and the United States than the Berlin 
Government is alleged to be, and we venture to doubt whether 
Prince Henry’s visit will be followed by the contemplated 
struggle. For twenty years Germany has been endeavouring 
to provoke a war between England and Russia, and now that she 
realises that this malignant policy has failed, conceivably she is 
anxious to play the same amiable réle as regards the United States 
and Great Britain ? 


The electoral period in France may be said to have opened 
with the great speech delivered by M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau on January 12, at Saint Etienne. It is 
not necessary for us to discuss the outlook in any 
detail, as it is exhaustively dealt with in a sub- 
sequent article from the accomplished pen of 
M. J. Cornély. The late Rédacteur of Le Figaro, as our readers 
will rememember, acquired an European reputation during the 
crisis of the Dreyfus case by his fearless championship of the 
cause of truth and justice in the teeth of national prejudice. 
Modern journalism contains no finer work than the daily article 
in which M, Cornély discussed the varying aspects of this com- 
plex Affaire, and we can only regret that our translation of his 
article from the original French does so little justice to his inimi- 
table style. He concludes with the bold prophecy that the 
present French Government will secure a majority of 100 at the 
General Election in May. There was certainly a buoyancy and 
confidence about M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s Saint Etienne speech, 
which would seem to warrant this optimism in his sup- 
porters. It is always a delicate matter for an English 
publication to comment upon a French General Election 
as British opinion is regarded as suspect by so many of our 
neighbours across the Channel, and nothing is more damaging 
to a French politician or a French party than to incur the 
encomiums of London. We will, therefore, say nothing of its 
international aspect, except that M. Waldeck-Rousseau is clearly 
justified in affirming that the prestige of France has in- 
creased since he entered office two and a half years ago, owing 
to the steadfast attitude, equally devoid of bluster, cringing and 
treachery—in fact the un-German attitude—which he and M. Del- 
cassé have maintained towards surrounding nations. They have 
even strengthened their position in St. Petersburg by an indepen- 
dent demonstration in the Levant. From the purely domestic 
point of view it would surely be difficult to exaggerate the services 
of the present Ministry, for it would be no exaggeration to 
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say that the country was perilously near civil disturbance when 
President Loubet called upon M. Waldeck-Rousseau to save the 
situation. The Premier was certainly justified in declaring at 
Saint Etienne, that within less than a year after -he entered 
office “a deep and lasting calm succeeded the material and moral 
disorder, and a majority actuated by a common political spirit had 
been formed.” To-day France is as orderly, and, socially speak- 
ing, as strong as any community in Europe. What modern 
Government has done as much for any country in so short a 
time ? 


The second Session of King Edward VII.’s first Parliament was 
The King's opened by his Majesty in person on Thursday, 
Secech. January 16. The Sovereign drove in full state 
from Buckingham Palace to the House of Lords, 
accompanied by the Queen. As the Speech from the Throne is, 
in effect, a Ministerial manifesto it is permissible to point out 
that, although rather longer than usual, it contained nothing of 
special interest, except the significant vindication of our “ methods 
of barbarism” in South Africa, which was read by his Majesty 
with eloquent emphasis. The Speech opened with a welcome to 
the Prince and Princess of Wales on their return from “their 
lengthened voyage to various parts of my Empire,” where they 
had been everywhere received with “ demonstrations of the live- 
liest affection,” while “their presence had served to rivet more 
closely the bonds of mutual regard and loyalty by which the 
vigour of the Empire is maintained.” Then came the customary 
reference, as predicted by Lord Rosebery at Chesterfield, to “ my 
relations with other Powers,” which “ continue to be of a friendly 
character.” After expressing regret that the war in South Africa 
had not yet been concluded, though “the course of the opera- 
tions has been favourable to our arms,” came the tribute to our 
troops which was primarily intended for foreign consumption— 
as they stand in no need of defence in the eyes of their own 
countrymen—and especially for ill-conditioned members of the 
German Government, whose insolence has caused no less indig- 
nation in the highest quarters than in other quarters in this 
country. “The area of the war has been largely reduced, and 
industries are being resumed in my new Colonies. In spite of 
the tedious character of the campaign, my soldiers have through- 
out displayed a cheerfulness in the endurance of the hardships 
incident to guerilla warfare, and a humanity, even to their own 
detriment, in the treatment of the enemy, which is deserving of 
the highest praise.” Then followed an expression of gratitude to 
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“the loyal and patriotic efforts of my Colonies” (the Dominion of 
Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia and New Zealand), 
whose action in sending further contingents to the front would 
afford an opportunity of relieving some of our war-worn batta- 
lions. Succeeding paragraphs dealt with the Sugar Bounties 
Conference now sitting in Brussels, a hope being expressed that 
it may lead to “the abandonment of a system by which the sugar- 
producing Colonies, and the home manufacturers of sugar, have 
been unfairly weighted,” while the Isthmian Canal Treaty, facili- 
tating the construction of an inter-oceanic canal, “under guaran- 
tees that its neutralitv will be maintained, and that it will be open 
to the commerce and shipping of all nations,” was thus euphem- 
istically described. 


The single allusion to a foreign sovereign in the Speech was 
contained in the announcement that the frontier 


ial dispute between British Guiana and Brazil had 
Legislative ae is 
been referred to friendly arbitration; “I have 
Programme. 


much pleasure in stating that the King of Italy 
has consented to act as Arbitrator.” This courteous allusion to 
the King of Italy is understood to have been cordially recognised 
in political circles in Rome, where a feeling has been growing 
during the last few years that Great Britain shows a studied 
want of consideration towards a friendly Government. Then 
came a reference to the Indian Empire, where, owing to a 
somewhat disappointing rainfall, it would be necessary to con- 
tinue famine relief measures, though on a less extensive scale 
than in the past year, while satisfaction was expressed at the 
manner in which the new Ameer, Habibulla, had succeeded to the 
throne of Afghanistan on the death of his father, Abdur Rahman. 
The new Ameer had expressed his “earnest desire to maintain 
the friendly relations of Afghanistan with my Indian Empire.” 
After “the gentlemen of the House of Commons” had been 
informed that “the estimates had been framed as economically as 
a due regard to efficiency renders possible in the special circum- 
stances of the present exigency,” came the legislative programme 
for the Session: (1) “Proposals for the co-ordination and im- 
provement of primary and secondary education” ; (2) A London 
Water Bill; (3) An Irish Land Bill; (4) The usual omnibus-ful 
of minor measures, or measures which will be treated as such, 
and of which we shall probably hear very little more—viz., a 
Bill to improve the Law of Valuation ; a Temperance Bill; a 
Patent Law Amendment Bill, and “sundry reforms” in the Law 
of Lunacy. It cannot be said that this is a particularly inspir- 
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ing programme, and doubts are expressed amongst the Unionist 
rank and file as to whether any of the promised Bills will be 
satisfactory, though Mr. Long may possibly succeed in settling 
the London Water Question. The King’s Speech contained no 
reference to the Laundry Clauses of last year’s Factory Bill 
which the House of Lords only consented to eliminate 
because the Archbishop of Canterbury and other Peers 
interested in the question understood that they would be 
re-introduced at the earliest possible moment. We have 
no desire to rake up the discreditable compact between 
Mr. Ritchie and Mr. Redmond whereby the former bought off 
the opposition of the Irish to his Bill by consenting to allow the 
pious washer-woman to be sweated; but the matter can hardly 
remain where it is. In reviewing the discussion in the House 
of Lords at the time, we ventured to predict the result of rely- 
ing on Lord James of Hereford’s assurances : 

In the course of the debate the Archbishop of Canterbury had succeeded 
in obtaining an undertaking from Lord James of Hereford that the Govern- 
ment will deal with the laundry question “ at the earliest opportunity open to 
us.” We very much fear that the Primate will be disappointed if he relies 
upon the fulfilment of a promise which commits the Cabinet to nothing. If 


the Archbishop were a disaffected Irishman he might have some chance of 
being attended to; but, as it is, his Grace’s wishes will certainly be ignored.* 


The debate on the Address in the House of Lords is invariably 
characterised by excellent speaking, and appears 


aad — to be one of the very few opportunities afforded 
—— to the younger peers of airing their eloquence. 


The present occasion was no exception to the 
general rule, and both Lord Harrowby, the mover, and Lord 
Lytton, the seconder, bearers of distinguished names, acquitted 
themselves with credit by their timely and suggestive speeches. 
Both dwelt at length on the remarkable reception which the 
Prince and Princess of Wales had received throughout their tour, 
and both referred in glowing terms to the spontaneous assistance 
of the Colonies throughout the South African war. Lord 
Harrowby made an excellent suggestion, which we hope will not 
be lost upon the Government : “It was not too much to hope that 
in view of such self-sacrifice the Colonies might, at the termina- 
tion of the war, be joined with us in council to settle the future 
of that country.” We feel convinced that this proposal would 
be thoroughly acceptable to Canada, Australia and New Zealand. 
In the course of a speech marked by literary grace, Lord Lytton 
described the Royal tour as “a great turning-point in the history 
* See September number of the National Review. 
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of the Empire,” for “in future no policy would continue to exist 
which did not aim at the maintenance of the unity of the Empire.” 
In discussing the Irish question he declared that the discontent 
and hostility, being the growth of many years, could not be 
cured by any single remedy, “still less could it be cured by a 
vindictive attitude on the part of the people of England,” and 
he expressed the hope that the “Government would place the 
blessing of University education within the reach of Roman 
Catholics in Ireland.” In spite of every discouragement Lord 
Lytton appears to remain an advocate of the policy known as 
“killing Home Rule by kindness,” which has so far made no 
impression whatsoever upon Irish Anglophobia, which is more 
rampant than ever, while it has rendered the position of the 
loyalist even more lamentable than it was in the Gladstonian 
days. The iron of disappointment has entered into his soul. 
We agree that this country should never adopt a policy which 
could be fairly described as “vindictive,” but Ireland stands 
to-day precisely where she was when Lord Salisbury proclaimed 
the panacea of “twenty years of resolute government” as the 
sole remedy for her ills. If the job could be entrusted to Prussia 
it might take half that time. 


In the absence of their regular leader, Lord Kimberley, still 
unfortunately an invalid, Lord Spencer, who is 
classified as a pro-Boer, was the spokesman of the 
scanty band of Opposition Lords. In the course 
of a long and inconclusive speech, which was 
understood to advocate some form of Majuba policy, nowhere 
very precisely defined, Lord Spencer made a point of dissociat- 
ing himself from Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and endorsed 
in terms the Kingly tribute to our troops. “I believe I am speak- 
ing the unanimous voice of all those with whom I act when I 
say that they admire the bravery, endurance, patience, and con- 
summate humanity of our troops.” He declared the policy of 
unconditional surrender “as absolutely wrong, and as presenting 
a serious obstacle to a satisfactory settlement and a durable 
peace.” Then followed the usual platitudes upon the necessity 
of the two nations living together in friendship, which was more 
likely to be achieved “ if we make terms with the Boers by agree- 
ment than if you make them a free gift as conquerors.” But the 
speaker hastened to add, “I am against sueing for peace; I 
believe that is impossible,” and he roundly declared, “ inde- 
pendence is impossible.” The Opposition had stated over 
and over again, and were prepared to repeat, that “the grant- 
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ing of independence to the Boers after the terrible sacrifices 
which the country has made is impossible,” nor could constitu- 
tional self-government such as is enjoyed by Australia and 
Canada be granted at once, for there must be an interval in which 
the country must be settled. The feature of the debate was 
the brilliant and racy reply of the Prime Minister, containing 
a clear, unequivocal and thoroughly satisfactory declaration 
of British policy in South Africa. For two years he had 
been severely scolded for having said that “we never could 
admit that the Boers should retain a shred of independence,” 
adding, “1 adhere entirely to the language I used, though 
I am afraid it did not entirely please Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman.” He had therefore been gratified “to hear the 
noble Earl (Lord Spencer), without unnecessary adornments of 
phrase, state that the independence of the Boers was impossible. 
With that I concur.” Lord Salisbury was equally pleased to 
shelter himself “under the broad defence of the noble Lord’s 
wisdom and reputation” in discussing the future settlement in 
South Africa, “ because I have also been blamed for saying that 
it was utterly uncertain when it would be possible for us to return 
to the normal relations which have been so long established 
between our Colonies and the Mother-Country.” Lord Salis- 
bury spoke with suitable scorn of the Opposition demand that 
Great Britain should promulgate the terms on which she is 
prepared to make peace. Lord Spencer’s view of the natural 
order of things appeared to be this: “That when one nation has, 
absolutely without any international provocation whatever, in- 
vaded the territory of another nation, it is then the duty of that 
other nation, after it has defeated the first, to go and ask on what 
terms they will consent to be forgiven.” Lord Salisbury added : 


But I entirely repudiate the idea that it is our business, having been 
gratuitously and unreasonably attacked, to come forward and say on what 
terms we will forgive our assailants, when our assailants have not even got 
so far as this—as to ask to be forgiven. When they do so, it will be quite 
time for those who have the disposal of events to say on what terms peace 
will be accorded; but it is not our business to come forward to people who, 
in every word they utter, repudiate the very notion that they should sue for 
peace; nor is it our business to make promises in order to induce them to 
depart from the line which they have drawn for themselves, or to throw out 
future amnesties, Constitutions, and the rest, as so many baits to persuade 
them to abate that vigorous attitude with which they have broken the peace, 
despised the rights of this country, and covered the dominions of the King 
with misery and desolation. 


Lord Salisbury added, amid loud cheers, “If they wish for peace 


let them come and tell us so; and until they do so I think we 
VO. XXXVI 53 
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had better say as little about it as possible.” The Premier thus 
agrees with Lord Milner that we should not “fidget about 


negotiations.” 


The debate on the Address in the Commons opened somewhat 
is thes tamely, albeit not through any failure on the part 
iuaeenn of the mover and seconder of the Address, Colonel 
" McCalmont and Sir Edgar Vincent, who dis- 
charged their duties with judgment and effect. In the course of 
his able speech the latter, who is said to be “a coming man,” 
astonished his friends by endorsing the “ orthodox” financial 
Shibboleths just as intelligent people are beginning to realise that 
our entire fiscal system must be re-considered and re-cast.* If 
Sir Edgar Vincent seriously believes that the last word on taxa- 
tion has been spoken by those eminent Mandarins, Sir William 
Harcourt and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, we are sincerely sorry 
for his political future. We hazard the prediction that within a 
very few years that which to-day is pronounced to be orthodox 
will be regarded as heterodox, and those who are dubbed hetero- 
dox will be sitting in the seat of the scornful. The only important 
part of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s opening speech was 
the declaration that he and his followers are still Home Rulers, 
a statement which makes them more impossible than ever as an 
alternative Government. It may be as well to reproduce this 
passage textually : 

The state of Ireland appears to me to be serious in the highest degree from 
every point of view. It is evident the policy of killing a certain undesirable 
thing with kindness has not succeeded. The revival of coercion is the greatest 
domestic event of the year, and it is not a favourable accompaniment of a 
Land Bill. We shall hear what the Government have to say in vindication 
of their Irish policy, and I would say that the contemplation of the Govern- 
ment after all that has been tried and done, after floundering in the old 
familiar traditional way between conciliation and coercion, is calculated to 
confirm us in the conviction of the wisdom of that policy towards Ireland and 
Irish government which has been and is the remedy approved by the Liberal 
party. 

Mr. Balfour, who is singularly deft when afforded such an 
opening, at once fastened on this passage, which he declared 
to be 

an interesting and an important announcement, made, I presume, after due 
deliberation and after consultation with all the various sections of that Party 
which the right honourable gentleman is privileged to lead. As such it will 
be received with the utmost attention and interest in the country, and I am 


* See Sir Robert Giffen’s remarkable letters in the Times, as also Sir 
Vincent Caillard’s admirable article in this number. 
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glad to think—or sorry to think, perhaps I should say—that my own previsions 
as to the position of the Home Rule question are not erroneous, and that it is 
absolutely impossible for right honourable gentlemen opposite, whether they 
desire it or whether they do not desire it, to escape from that damnosa here- 
ditas which has been left them by the unfortunate events of 1885. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s gratuitous reference to Home 
Rule gives colour to the opinion, which is held by persons in a 
position to know, that the Leader of the Opposition in the House 
of Commons is heartily, if secretly, hostile to any serious reunion 
of the Liberal Party, one of the first effects of which would be to 
deprive him of his position as the nominal leader of the second 
Party in the State, which in passing we may say is almost as great 
a reflection upon the State as upon the Party. At present his per- 
sonality and speeches acquire an extrinsic importance greatly in 
excess of their real importance, but if he became some one else’s 
lieutenant he would sink to his proper level and become, so to 
speak, “‘ very small beer.” He would exchange, for example, “ the 
verbatim ” for the “ half-column ” category, a fate which no vain, 
self-sufficient politician can contemplate with equanimity. 


The real South African debate began on January 20, when one 
...» Of the most inconspicuous members of the 
The “ Unity sia 

fT ttl Opposition, Mr. Cawley, moved what was known 
"as the “ Unity” Amendment, which was intended 
to act as an umbrella under which the various sections and 
sub-sections of the Opposition might take refuge. It was in 
terms a formal vote of censure on the Government, and its being 
entrusted to a Member of Parliament hardly known by sight 
gave some indication of the discord among the so-called leaders 

of the Liberal Party. It ran as follows : 

But we humbly represent to your Majesty that this House, while prepared 
to support all proper measures for the effective persecution of the war in 
South Africa, is of opinion that the course pursued by your Majesty’s 
Ministers, and their attitude with regard to a settlement, have not 
conduced to the early termination of the war and the establishment of a 


durable peace. 

Mr. Cawley addressed the first part of his speech to the Liberal 
Imperialists, pointing out that the Liberal Party had always 
supported the necessary measures for carrying on the war, 
and complaining pathetically of honourable members upposite, 
‘‘who seem to me to have done all they could to convince the 
Boers that a large section of the Liberal Party were in their 
favour.” Insinuations of this kind “ were recognised over here 
as merely Party rhetoric,” but “ the effect on the Boers might be 
somewhat different.” He also declared that “the war must be 
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ended.” So much for the Liberal Imperialists. Then ensued, 
for the benefit of the pro-Boers, a conventional denunciation of 
our “barbarous policy” and a plea for peace. In painful con- 
trast to the large-minded Tory view expressed by Lord Harrowby 
this very provincial Radical declared : “It was said that if we 
had an opportunity of making peace we were not to make it if 
the colonies disapproved of it. The colonies had earned our 
admiration and gratitude by the way in which they had sent out 
men, but they had not earned the right to interfere in such a matte 
as this.” (Our italics). 


The dominant feature of the South African debate was the 
M admirable speech in which Mr. Chamberlain ex- 
r.Chamber- , . < ; 

lain's Speech. plained at considerable length and with con- 
spicuous moderation the attitude of the Govern- 

ment. He had no difficulty in making mincemeat of those 
who were endeavouring to marshal the hopelessly divided 
Liberal Party under cover of the Cawley Amendment, and 
he emphasised “the dishonesty” on such a grave national 
issue of crying “Unity” when there was no unity. Some 
of the “United” disbelieved in the justice of the war and 
declared it to be conducted by “ methods of barbarism,” while 
others held with Mr. Asquith that “we are fighting with clean 
hands and with a clear conscience in a just cause.” Weneed not 
follow the Colonial Secretary in his observations on the concen- 
tration camps, as the subject is dealt with in a Blue Book to 
which reference is made at the end of this number. In discuss- 
ing the attitude of the Government towards peace and the future 
settlement he declared that no one who brought an impartial 
mind to bear on the matter could doubt for a moment that the 
Boers down to the time, and even much later than Lord 
Kitchener’s negotiations, were only prepared to consider peace 
on the basis of their national independence. We had there- 
fore no reason to believe that any alteration of terms would 
have conduced to peace. Mr. Chamberlain quoted Lord 
Rosebery and Mr. Asquith to show that there is no sub- 
stantial difference between the Government and the Liberal 
Imperialists on the question of peace. The former had said: 
“ Although I would not offer terms to the Boers, I should not be 
deaf to any overtures from them . . . from any responsible 
authority.” And Mr. Asquith : “While keeping our eyes open to 
all reasonable overtures, we should in the meantime pursue our 
military operations with unflagging vigour and alertness ;” and 
he had added : “A peace which was founded, or plausibly repre- 
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sented to be founded, on our inability to continue or end the 
struggle would be neither honourable nor lasting.” Sir Edward 
Grey had expressed a similar view. Mr. Chamberlain compared 
these sentences with Lord Salisbury’s declaration : “If they (the 
Boers) wish for peace, let them come and tell us.” That is not 
being “ deaf to overtures.” 


While agreeing with the Liberal Imperialists upon the wisdom 
of listening to any serious overtures from the 


. — enemy, as soon as they should acknowledge 
ee ,, themselves to be beaten, the Colonial Secretary 
Credentials ? 


drew attention to one statement made at Chester- 
field from which he dissented, and which he pronounced to be 
“unfortunate.” Lord Rosebery had declared that the Boers were 
shrewd enough to know that they could at any time get Lord 
Kitchener’s terms, to which Mr. Chamberlain replied : “If the 
Boers think that they are mistaken.” We had offered extremely 
liberal terms, even on the admission of hostile foreign critics, 
which “were flatly refused.” 


Since then we have been put to heavy loss in life and in treasure, and to say 
that after all we should take up matters exactly as they were at the time we 
made the offer seems to me to be extremely bad policy and very bad diplomacy, 
calculated to encourage the Boers to continue the struggle. Surely if we 
announced that as our determination the Boers would say, “ Let us go on to 
the last, because even at the last we are quite safe, and shall still have the 
terms offered to General Botha.” 


Therefore, while Lord Kitchener’s terms still represent the 
spirit in which the Government approached the settlement, they 
must not be regarded as remaining open and “ must be modified 
in our favour.” Then again, we had a right to say to any one 
who came to us in the guise of a peace delegate, “‘ What are your 
credentials ?” or, as Lord Rosebery expressed it, “Are you a 
responsible authority ?” and should decline to waste time in 
negotiation until we knew that the negotiators were entitled “ to 
speak for the combatants in the field.” We may well ask, “Who 
is their authorised mouthpiece?” “Is it likely that Mr. Kruger 
and his entourage in Holland would have such authority ?” On 
the contrary, “ our information points to the fact that they have 
lost the confidence of their fellow citizens in the Transvaal and 
in the Orange Free State. . . . Here are these men out on the 
open veldt suffering the most tremendous hardships, and these 
gentlemen came home to Holland at a very early period, bring- 
ing with them large sums of money. Is it very likely that those 
who are fighting in the field will yield to the views of those 
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sitting in their arm-chairs at home?” Among other possible 
negotiators are the “ Government” of the Transvaal, represented 
by Mr. Schalk Burger, and the “Government” of the Orange 
Free State, represented by Mr. Steyn, who are now perambulat- 
ing from place to place, and are no longer in communication 
with the different commandos. However deserving they may be 
of “the confidence of those who have been fighting with them 
and by whom they stood,” they were hardly in a position to 
speak for all the scattered Boer forces, nor has any general in the 
field the requisite authority. While admitting that these diff- 
culties may not be “entirely insuperable,” Mr. Chamberlain 
pointed out that they were “ exceedingly serious,” and “the only 
alternative is to accept individual surrenders when they are 
offered to us” as we are now doing. 


Having shown the close agreement between the Liberal Im- 
perialists and the Government, Mr. Chamberlain 


i ' 
Laas me ng proceeded to deal with the views of the Leader of 
of “ Un- ne ier ' ' 
ee the Opposition and his friends, with whom there 
conditional 
» could be no agreement. Throughout the Recess 
Surrender. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had stumped 
the country declaring that “our policy is a policy of extermina- 
tion by crushing a brave race into the dust,” but he could not 
produce any passage in any speech of a responsible Minister 
justifying that charge. Nor had any member of the Government 
even declared that “ we demanded unconditional surrender,” though 
Mr. Chamberlain proceeded to demonstrate that this is the only 
possible policy. There seemed to be a good deal of ignorance 
as to the meaning of this expression : “ It is perfectly absurd and 
ridiculous to confuse a policy of unconditional surrender with a 
policy of extermination.” We are no longer in the Middle 
Ages when unconditional surrender meant the sacking of a town, 
the confiscation of property, outrages upon women, and indis- 
criminate killing. The Government had been challenged to adopt 
the policy of Lord Durham in Canada by persons who were 
entirely ignorant of the precedent of which they talk so glibly. 
‘The policy of Lord Durham was a policy of unconditional surrender. 
When the rebellion was put down nothing but unconditional 
surrender was accepted.” Mr. Chamberlain briefly recapitu- 
lated the facts. The Canadians had serious grievances, which 
the Cape rebels had not, as, the latter enjoyed every liberty, 
right, and privilege which the Canadians demanded or 
have since acquired. There was, therefore, an excuse for the 
Canadians, but there was no sort of justification for the conduct 
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of the Cape rebels. After the rebellion was suppressed, Lord 
Durham refused amnesty to the leaders and banished some of 
them to the Bermudas, but the Government of the day rejected 
this proposal of banishment, and Lord Durham consequently 
resigned in disgust. On his departure the insurrection broke out 
afresh, and the sober-minded Lord Glenelg declared “it was 
excited by the recollection of past impunity and the hope of 
future amnesty.” Altogether twenty-five persons were executed 
and 158 leaders were banished or transported to New South 
Wales. Mr. Chamberlain added, “I doubt whether we have 
reached those numbers at present (in Cape Colony) and certainly 
we are dealing with a very much larger population; that is the 
parallel to which the honourable gentlemen opposite appeal. I 
accept the parallel, and certainly I can justify anything that we 
have done from that.” 


Another parallel which has been constantly brought forward 

Th by persons with the least possible acquaintance 
with the facts is the surrender of the Confederacy 
at the close of the American Civil War. This 
precedent is also entirely in our favour ; ‘* no one 
has ever contested the magnanimity of the United States in deal- 
ing with the rebels at the time of Lee’s surrender ; but what were 
the terms ? The terms were unconditional surrender—so far as 
politics were concerned.” The story has been lately re-told in 
an interesting pamphlet published by Charles Francis Adam, a 
member of a distinguished family of American statesmen. While 
the lives of the Confederate soldiers were spared, no political con- 
cessions whatever were granted. The United States Government 
kept a perfectly free hand, and subsequently they considered 
themselves at liberty “to deal with the ex-President of the Con- 
federacy on a criminal charge,” though ultimately they decided to 
leave him alone. Mr. Chamberlain omitted to mention that 
Jefferson Davis was submitted to much personal indignity. But 
while the lives of the Southerners were spared, their property was 
confiscated “on a tremendous scale,” and for a long period polli- 
tical representation was withheld from them; when granted 
they “ found themselves under the political supremacy of their 
former slaves.” In South Africa “we certainly shall be less hard 
than the United States. As I say, we shall not propose any 
general confiscation; but we decline to be bound at the time of 
surrender to any special conditions which may embarrass us in 
the future,” though we have expressed our expectations of con- 
ferring full pelitical rights upon the eonquered people at the 
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earliest practicable moment, and “we have promised them that 
from the first they shall have equal justice and equal privileges 
with the other white races.” If the harsher American policy 
“ brought about a complete reunion between the North and South 
after a period which was a mere trifle in the life of a nation, why 
should we anticipate permanent alienation between the British 
and the Boers?” Indeed the readiness with which considerable 
numbers of them were coming forward with offers to fight on our 
side indicates that there are no grounds for taking a gloomy view 
of the political future. In the closing passage of his speech the 
Colonial Secretary warmly repudiated the contemptible provin- 
cialism which had found expression in the debate. 


We have behind us the Empire—the British race throughout the Empire. 
We have their confidence, their affection and support, as we never have had 
before in our lives. We mean to keep them. I am grieved when I hear hon. 
members, like the mover of the Amendment and the hon. member for Elland, 
talk almost with contempt of the claim of the Colonies to be heard in any 
settlement we may make. Sir, they have earned that claim. 


The famous “ Unity” Amendment proved to be a fiasco. The 
first breach in the Opposition ranks occurred 
when Mr. Dillon moved to amend the Amend- 
ment by omitting the reference to “the effective prosecution of 
the war,” and added an offensive condemnation of the war. On 
a division Mr. Dillon’s amendment was defeated by a majority of 
219 (283 to 64), the minority being composed of 57 Nationalists 
and 9 Radicals, among others Mr. Lloyd-George. After a lengthy 
debate with which we have no space to deal, and in which we do 
not think any impartial person could deny that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and his followers, but chiefly Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, cut a miserable figure, the “Unity” 
Amendment was rejected by the very handsome majority of 210 
(333 to 123). The Leader of the Opposition appears to be 
losing caste all round, and Mr. Lloyd-George, ¢.g., attacked him 
with peculiar bitterness, informing him that he had gained 
nothing by his amendment, but that “ he had been captured and 
treated by his captors as the Boers treated their prisoners— 
stripped of all his principles and left on the veldt to find his way 
back as best he could. He hoped it would be a lesson to his 
right honourable friend.” On the other hand, Sir Edward Grey 
and the Liberal Imperialists also abstained from following their 
“ Leader,” being satisfied with the declarations of the Govern- 
ment. We fear that the last state of the Opposition is therefore 
worse than the first, but it would have been deplorable if the 
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Liberal Imperialists had allowed themselves to be inveigled into 
the same lobby as “the Wobblers” and the pro-Boers without 
the courage of their convictions—after the speeches in which 
the “Unity” Amendment had been supported. The position 
of the Government in general, and of Mr. Chamberlain in par- 
ticular, is immeasurably strengthend by this debate and division. 
Let us hope that nothing may be done by the weaker vessels in 
the Cabinet to compromise it. 


An article in the November National Review, entitled “ British 

a“ Foreign Policy” by A. B. C. etc., contained 
Rectification the statement that “even Mr. Goschen was 
“once a Little Englander.” Lord Goschen has 
invited us to justify this assertion, which was founded on a 
passage in “The Colonies once more” in Froude’s Short 
Studies (vol. ii. p. 415, cheap edition), in which the writer 
violently attacks Mr. Goschen for his alleged indifference to the 
Colonies. On subsequently looking up the speech which excited 
Froude’s wrath, we find that it does not justify his strictures, 
and therefore does not bear out the hasty statement that “even 
Mr. Goschen was once a Little Englander.” We very much 
regret the misrepresentation, and gladly take this opportunity of 
rectifying it. As a matter of fact there are few public men who 
have a sounder record on Imperial questions than Lord Goschen, 
as was indicated by the word “ even.” 


CONTINENTAL ANGLOPHOBIA 


I 


“ ODERINT dum metuant.” This was a favourite quotation of the 
Emperor Caligula from the writings of an obscure Roman tragic 
poet. To a man to whom power was the most valuable of 
possessions, the fact that he inspired terror must have seemed the 
most flattering effect of his personality. The unbridled tyrant 
never so fully realised his “ super-humanity ” as when he saw all 
cheeks turn pale on his appearance. ‘ The fellows must love, 
not fear me,” exclaimed on the other hand, according to a some- 
what apocryphal anecdote, Frederick William I., King of Prussia, 
whom Carlyle so much admires, as he ran, letting fly with his stick, 
at the people who suddenly came into his sight at a review, and 
who thereupon fled in terror. Possibly blows with astick are not 
the most suitable means of converting instinctive fear into affec- 
tion, and we may be allowed to smile at the soldier-king who, by 
this naive pedagogic method desired to teach his subjects to love 
him ; but the intention was good, I may almost say touching. 
King Frederick William I. was of strong and self-reliant 
nature. He was possessed of a high ideal of duty, and the judg- 
ment of his conscience was of more importance to him than the 
opinion of the world. At the same time he did not despise 
popularity, and it would have been a satisfaction to him to know 
that he was understood by the masses. His mind was not, like 
that of the Roman tyrant, overshadowed by Czesar-madness; and 
his ruling passion was not that of an inordinate egotist. He was 
conscious that he was working for the beneft of his kingdom and 
people, and though, like a true despot, he was resolved to make 
his subjects happy in spite of themselves, yet it would have 
pleased him if they had appreciated his good intentions, and in 
return for his hard, faithful, and self-sacrificing work, had given 
him some thanks and some affection. As regards his methods of 
ruling, he never asked whether they would give satisfaction to his 
subjects or not. All the same, it surprised and pained him when 
he discovered that his mere appearance on the scene was enough 
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to put them to flight. The English nation is at the present 
moment making a similar discovery. From every country on 
the Continent cries of hatred meet its ears. It sees everywhere 
hostile faces and clenched fists. It is reviled by the low class 
popular journals and scurrilous rags. The respectable press 
pursues its every action and omission with grumbling criticism, 
the animosity of which is none the less apparent for all its striving 
io keep within the bounds of tolerable politeness. At popular 
assemblies, at meetings of the representatives of the inhabitants 
of great cities, even in Parliament, expressions are used hostile 
to conspicuous Englishmen, hostile even to the whole British 
nation, which one would never have expected to hear from the 
mouth of responsible persons. The Englishman, to whom the 
echo of these discordant cries is passed on by the heroically con- 
scientious press of his own country, is more surprised than hurt 
by this outburst of angry feelings. His astonishment outweighs 
his anger, and he asks : “ Whence comes this universal hostility ? 
How have I deserved it?” It speaks well for the mental and 
moral soundness of Englishmen that comparatively few of them 
take Caligula’s standpoint, and are either indifferent to the hatred 
of the Continental nations, or find in it a source of pride, like 
the strong man whose vanity is flattered by the consciousness of 
inspiring fear, even though the bitterest hostility is associated 
therewith. The great majority of Englishmen adopt rather the 
mental attitude of Frederick William I. The discovery that they 
are not beloved wounds and hurts them, as they are not conscious 
of having intentionally injured anybody. On the contrary, they 
are convinced that their intentions have always been legitimate 
and their dealings fair. Their history teaches them that they 
first gave the world an example of freedom, that they have served 
the cause of progress with their genius and their blood, and they 
consider that in return mankind owes them a debt of gratitude 
and respect. And as clear evidence shows them that the feelings 
of the Continental nations at all events are quite other than what 
they expected, they desire an explanation of this seeming injustice. 
This wish has been expressed to me among others, and I do not 
hesitate to give effect to it, though I well know that it is a very 
thankless task to explain to some one that he is universally hated, 
and that the seeds of that hatred lie, it is true, deep in the past, 
but in part have been fostered by now-existent causes which can 
hardly be suppressed or altered. What encourages me, however, 
is the fact that the English is one of the very few nations who 
demand to know the truth about themselves, and can bear to 
hear it, even if it is unpleasant. 
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II 


England’s present greatness is the result of the mighty efforts 
of many generations, who were not chary of their blood when it 
was a question, first, of securing their own independence of foreign 
dominion ; and, secondly, of pursuing their direct and indirect 
interests in the teeth of the whole world. Its insular position has 
not severed England from the world, but rather has brought it 
into close and continual contact therewith. In the case of a 
land power, in accordance with natural conditions, friction arises 
only in connection with its immediate neighbours. As a general 
rule, it is liable to local entanglements only, while an island-state, 
inhabited by an energetic, enterprising people, early attains to 
that world policy which, for even the most powerful Continental 
nations, is something altogether new and unfamiliar. An island 
appears to be, as regards frontiers, the most strictly defined of 
geographical expressions, while in reality it has no frontiers what- 
ever; at all events, the English people has never in historical 
times regarded its coast-line as a frontier. 

The sea has always appeared to be the natural continuation of 
its soil. England created for herself important interests on every 
sea which everywhere required to be defended. Her neighbours 
were all peoples who had an outlet to the sea, and with every one 
of them, scattered as they are over every quarter of the globe, 
she has had, in the course of her development, the differences 
which are usual between neighbours. 

Nations hold discussions with each other sword in hand, and not 
otherwise, and I fear that in this respect no change will be brought 
about within a measurable period by the Hague Arbitration 
Tribunal. The psychological fact underlying diplomatic negotia- 
tion is the ever present, unspoken, but hinted, suggestion of a 
possible resort to force. The ambassador seems to be the 
antithesis of the general, though he himself is a general in distinc- 
tive uniform. The leader of armies who invades a foreign land 
has his thousands of warriors in flesh and blood at his back. The 
ambassador accredited to a foreign court has a phantom host 
behind him : the remembrance of the existence of the soldiers 
of his country and of their warlike deeds. His words have weight 
so long only as men hear in them the echo of the cannon-roar 
of former campaigns. He attains his ends by peaceful means 
only when the conviction is ever present in the mind of the other 
side that he would be in a position to enforce with blows com- 
pliance with what, in smooth conventional phrases, he expresses 
as a wish. In the whole history of the world I know of no single 
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instance where one people gave in to another on a point of the 
slightest importance without being induced thereto either by war, 
or by the remembrance of war, or by the thought of a possible 
war. It is not justice, it is not love, but force alone which 
regulates international relations. One may deplore it, but one 
must recognise it as an historical fact, perhaps even as a law of 
natural biology. 

England has innumerable neighbours across the seas, and with 
practically all of them she has, on occasion, exchanged blows. 
The world calls England selfish, and does so in good faith, but is 
a victim of a mental illusion. In the word “selfishness” it im- 
plies a reproach and an accusation ; but what people in the world 
is not selfish ? Where is there a people which of its own free will, 
without actual or virtual compulsion, out of sheer noble unsel- 
fishness, shows consideration for the interests of another nation, 
and omits to satisfy its own requirements, or to pursue its own 
advantage, because it does not like to spoil the good humour of 
another people ? 

International politics may be defined as selfishness in action, 
and in accordance with its nature it can be nothing else. The only 
unselfish nations are sleeping nations, such as Japan and China 
were in earlier times, who maintained no living intercourse with 
the outside world ; or feeble people, who ask nothing of others 
because they are conscious of their incapacity vi et armis to compel 
the fulfilment of their demands. 

England gives the impression of being more selfish than other 
nations for the reason that in the course of her long history she 
has had more often to defend her interests with the sword, or, at 
all events, with the threat of the sword, than other peoples who 
have not to concern themselves with such manifold and wide- 
spreading relations. 

Certainly when England waged war she did so in accordance 
with the best formula; according to that which Field-Marshal 
Count Moltke declared to be the only suitable one ; with incon- 
siderate energy. That the conquered enemy felt this energy to be 
of a very severe type is natural but unavoidable. That is the revers 
de la médaille in the casé of all victories, which one rarely remem- 
bers when in cathedrals and arsenals one contemplates with 
patriotic pride the flags won from the enemy, and gazes at the 
monuments of famous heroes in Westminster Abbey, Trafalgar 
Square, and Hyde Park. There is a story that General Narvaez, 
when exhorted on his death-bed by the priest who administered 
the last sacrament to forgive his enemies, feebly answered: “I 
can’t do that; I haven’t any enemies, I’ve killed all I had.” 
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England has not employed the method of Narvaez; she has 
not exterminated her enemies. She has only conquered them 
and they are free to hate their conqueror after their defeat. 

The result of five hundred years of English history is the 
mastery of the seas, the possession of the greatest colonial empire 
the world has ever seen, the astonishing expansion of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and the resentful hatred of the nations from whom 
England has once or oftener had to exact respect for the English 
flag, or whom she has had to drive from the sea or from various 
shores. 


III. 


An explanation of the causes of Continental Anglophobia would 
be equivalent to an exposition of the entire course and develop- 
ment of English history. I have no intention of doing more than 
briefly to recall certain facts which are familiar to every educated 
Englishman. 

England’s nearest neighbour is France, and it is natural that the 
longest reckoning should be with her. The sea fight at Sluys laid 
the foundation of England’s mastery in the Channel and western 
waters, as well as, in all probability, of her general naval prepon- 
derance in later times all over the world. It was France who had 
to pay the costs of the enormous and lasting advantage thereby 
gained. 

The Hundred Years War is not forgotten. The names of 
Crecy, Maupertuis, and Agincourt still live in the memory of the 
French ; their very sound wounds like an actual insult. School 
teaching, literature, and art alike bring directly before the eye of 
the present generation the picture of the barbarities of the four- 
teenth century. On a public place in Calais stand Rodins bronze 
statues, barefooted, with a rope round their necks ; they call to 
mind not only the heroic courage of those burghers of Calais, who 
were ready to sacrifice themselves for the public weal, but also the 
cruelty of Edward II1., who demanded that sacrifice which, natu- 
rally, men now judge of in the light of modern notions, and not in 
accordance with the views of Edward’s contemporaries. Every 
time when the mental wounds of the French were by way of 
healing, some fresh event tore them open again. Each successive 
century, with the regularity of some artificial aid to memory, 
served to refresh their hatred. After La Hougue follows Mal- 
plaquet ; after Trafalgar and Waterloo comes Fashoda, of 
immeasurably less importance it is true, but in accordance with 
the laws of perspective, by reason of its nearness, apparently the 
equal of far greater but more remote events. 
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Every misfortune and humiliation which France has had to bear 
since the end of the Middle Ages reminds French patriotism of 
England. England is the whipping-boy to be made accountable 
for the horrors of the Jacquerie and the Armagnacs. As often as 
France, after the lapse of a century, renewed its fleet, so often did 
England destroy it. A Frenchman cannot look at a map of the 
world without being reminded with anger and sorrow that Canada 
and Louisiana belonged to him, that even now French is the 
prevailing language of Mauritius, that India was on the point of 
becoming a French possession, that Egypt once seemed destined 
to be French. 

But for England, North America and Africa would probably be 
at this moment French continents. Tunis, the Soudan, Mada- 
gascar, Tonkin, and Annam are but an inefficient balsam with 
which to heal wounds so deep and so numerous. Napoleon I. 
was overcome not by the Russian winter, but by England’s 
twenty-year-long hostility at sea and in Spain. That isthe French 
conception of their history. France might, perhaps, forgive Eng- 
land the Duke of Wellington, but not Sir Hudson Lowe; not 
insult after injury, cruelty after violence. 

Legends creep into history ; actuality is tinctured by romance. 
The English burned Jeanne d’Arc, and that act constitutes a 
crime which, in the imagination of the people, outweighs all sea 
and land fights, all towns carried by storm, all captured colonies. 
The cult of the heroic maid of Domrémy is deep-rooted in the 
hearts of the French people, and more especially in the hearts of 
its most strongly feeling section—the women and the young. It 
is closely bound up with their religious conceptions. By some 
unconscious association of ideas it is connected with saint-wor- 
ship ; even with the service of the Blessed Virgin herself. No 
part of Michelet’s history of France is anything like so popular 
as the rhapsodical account of the Maid of Orleans. Poetry, art, 
and the Church have combined to foster this burning love and 
admiration for Jeanne d’Arc. She is at the same time the per- 
sonification of France and of the noblest qualities of mankind 
She represents national feeling, beauty, virtue, and heroism ; and 
it was England’s devilish hand that destroyed this embodiment 
of perfection. Such an act is, in a way, looked upon as 
murder of the Deity, and the feeling against England, awakened 
by the remembrance of the stake at Rouen, is of the same nature 
as that aroused in the breast of a fanatical Christian against the 
Jews by the thought of Christ’s crucifixion. French Anglophobia 
is like anti-Semitisr. It is an unreasoning instinct. It is a pre- 
cipitate of history, of legendary lore, of religious, esthetic and 
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patriotic emotions. A hundred times have French demagogues 
declared that the real hereditary enemy is England, not Germany. 
A minority, whom education has raised to a height of impar- 
tiality unattainable by the majority, does not share the prejudices 
of the latter. The minority thinks of Navarino, of the Alma, of 
Palikao, of all the occasions where the French and English flags 
waved side by side, illuminated by the same aureole of glory. It 
appreciates the qualities of the English, and willingly learns from 
E. Demolin’s courageous book, “A quoi tient la supériorité des 
Anglo-Saxons ” ; it weighs the value of Anglo-French commercial 
relations, and wishes to clasp hands with England. But the 
minority is under the ban of tradition, and mentions England 
only in connection with the epithets France has appropriated to 
her—perfidious, egoistic, shopkeeper-like. 

Germany has not so many reproaches to level at England as 
France has. The public memory has only retained the fact that 
in the eighteenth century England bought many thousand 
children of the soil, like so many slaves or head of cattle, from 
German princes, and used them to fight her battles in North 
America and elsewhere. Popular dramas, like Schiller’s “ Cabale 
und Liebe,” continually refresh the memory of these hateful 
dealings in human flesh and blood, and direct German wrath 
against the buyers of those human chattels instead of against the 
sellers, the German princes, who chiefly deserve it. 

In general, German hatred of England is not nourished on 
ancient history, but on the events of the nineteenth century. 
The German people cherished very strong feelings as regards the 
Elbe duchies since the year 1848. The volunteers who fought in 
the Schleswig-Holstein legion against Denmark were looked upon 
as national heroes, and the German inhabitants of the two pro- 
vinces as martyrs. Gustave Rasch, an author whose name is now 
quite forgotten, was able to win fame throughout the entire 
Fatherland with a single volume—Vom Verlassenen Bruderstamm 
—describing the moral sufferings of the people of Schleswig- 
Holstein. The song “ Sea-girt Schleswig-Holstein ” (“‘ Schleswig- 
Holstein meer-umschlungen”) was sung with enthusiasm all 
over Germany, even on the banks of the Lake of Constance, 
whose Swabian natives would not even be able to make themselves 
understood by their northern brethren, and vice-versd, if both 
parties spoke their native dialect. England set herself up in 
strong antagonism to this popular feeling by always taking sides 
with Denmark against Germany during the fifteen years that the 
question of the Elbé duchies was the chief topic of international 
discussion. On that occasion England put her money on the 
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wrong horse. After all, she did not help Denmark, and did not 
even secure for herself the platonic affection of that small 
country ; but she laid the foundation of the idea that Germany 
must look upon England as an enemy. 

In the last thirty years that idea has deepened and broadened. 
While the French reproached England for the friendship for 
Germany manifested by the great organs of the press in 1870, in 
Germany complaints were made of the hostility of those very 
organs, so difficult is it for the disinterested spectator to obtain 
fair judgment at the hands of two passionately excited antagonists. 
It is true that England is reproached not only on account of the 
French sympathies of its leading article writers and war corre- 
spondents, but also on account of the Morgan loan, and the 
supplying of arms, which seemed inconsistent with the mainte- 
nance of strict neutrality. 

When, later on, Germany set herself to the task of creating a 
war-fleet commensurate with her position as a great Power, she 
was especially sensitive to spiteful and contemptuous expressions 
in English mouths. Such expressions were to be found, though 
possibly only in newspapers of no authority, and in the private 
conversations of silly jingoes, and they were eagerly reproduced 
in the German press without inquiry as to how far they repre- 
sented the true feeling of the English people. To this day I well 
remember the bitter feeling aroused in Germany in 1878 by the 
report, sent by London correspondents of German newspapers, 
that the news of the sinking of the Grosser Kurfurst in the 
Channel was greeted in the Stock Exchange with a wild outburst 
of jubilation. 

Also in the domain of colonial policy Germany’s first steps 
repeatedly encountered English hostility. The conflict of 
interests in Angra Pequefia and Samoa was, it is true, in the 
end satisfactorily settled ; but perhaps it would have been wiser 
if England had been more conciliating at an earlier stage. In 
any case, these episodes also have left bitter feelings behind. 

To these special causes of German Anglophobia are added 
other general causes for which England is really not responsible. 
England, as the classic soil of personal freedom and of the 
practical working of the sovereignty of the people in the domain 
of Parliamentary institutions, is a mote in the eye of the small 
but powerful party in Prussia which is in favour of autocracy. 
All protectionists, whether agrarians or trade-magnates, hate 
England as the living illustration of the advantages of free 
trade. The great merchants who go in for export business run 
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cannot resist the mean, but all too human, feeling of trade- 
jealousy. So, when you take the nobility, the great manu- 
facturers, and the export-trade, you have practically all classes of 
the German people who express themselves in the press, in 
public meetings, and in parliament ; and their hostility appears to 
be the hostility of the entire German nation. I can dispose of 
the other nations much more quickly, for some of them do not 
hate England at all, and in the case of others, their hatred and 
their sympathy are both equally unimportant. 

In Russia there is no public opinion, beyond the opinion of the 
ruling classes, which have not yet forgiven England the Crimean 
war and Lord Beaconsfield’s policy at the Berlin Congress, 
They lay the responsibility at England’s door for the fact that 
Peter the Great’s Testament has not been realised in its entirety, 
and that the Russian flag does not float over the cupola of St. 
Sophia. Spain feels Gibraltar as a thorn in the sole of her foot, 
and reproaches England with the fact that wherever English 
troops went in the Peninsular war all factories and machines 
were destroyed, and her incipient industrial development was 
delayed for scores of years. 

Denmark has not got over the bombardment of Copenhagen 
and the destruction of the Danish fleet in 1807, however much 
subsequent dynastic ties and political events appear to have con- 
nected the two nations. 

The Dutch have a natural solidarity with the Boers, their 
brothers in race, in speech and religion, and feel themselves to 
be virtually at war with England. 

Italy alone has the common fairness not to join in the general 
chorus of abuse of England, whose effective sympathy followed 
every phase of the Risorgimento-movement, whose friendship 
is of such immense importance to Italy in connection with her 
security in the Mediterranean and East Africa. 

There was a time when one might reckon even the people of 
the United States among the haters of England. It is true that 
blood is thicker than water, but it is a notorious fact that family 
hostility is the fiercest type of enmity. But that is ancient history ; 
and if, in America also, unfriendly voices are raised against 
England, as a general rule they are Irish or German. The real 
New Englanders, the Yankees of genuine descent, are fully con- 
scious of their close relationship with England, and honourably 
fulfil the moral duties imposed by a common origin. 

The hostile ptejudice against England developed by former 
conflicts, which forms a kind of historical sediment, is converted 
in many cases by personal contact with Englishmen into acute 
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enmity. I hope my English readers will forgive me if I touch 
on this point with complete frankness. The Englishman at home 
is charming ; abroad he very often shows a very rough exterior. 
To his friends he is the truest and best of friends ; to his equals 
he shows the most refined and delicate politeness ; but his lively 
sense of the differences existing in the social hierarchy, his well- 
developed feeling for caste-distinction, make him over-indifferent 
towards all who do not belong to his own set, or whom he does 
not recognise as his superiors. As to foreigners, he does not 
bother himself about them. He does not consider himself bound 
to have any consideration for them. His code of good manners 
is for use among Englishmen only; it has no reference to 
foreigners. The English travel a great deal, far more than any 
other nation. The foreigners, therefore, who have seen the 
Englishman on his travels are far more numerous than those 
who have seen him in his own home ; very many more have had 
occasion to be annoyed with English inconsiderateness than to 
appreciate English hospitality, English warmth of heart, and the 
attractiveness of English customs. ’Arry on the Continent is no 
pleasant neighbour in a railway compartment, or at a table 
d’héte, and the English gentleman possibly appreciates this fact 
even more keenly than the foreigner does ; for the latter is unable 
to distinguish the product of Mile End Road from that of Pall 
Mall, and hastily arrives at generalisations unfavourable to the 
English nation taken as a whole. 

The Englishman feels himself to be superior to the rest of 
mankind, and therein he is not to blame, for every nation has the 
same good opinion of itself, and it is not every nation that has 
such good grounds for its convictions. The Englishman is 
proud of his race, a race of heroes, athletes, and pioneers ; proud 
of his history, proud of his world-empire, proud of his wealth ; 
he never forgets that he is the owner of India, the cousin of 
Shakespeare, of Milton, of Drake and Nelson, of Marlborough 
and Wellington, of Fulton and Stephenson; that he is the 
greatest civilising agent in the world, and that he is a century 
ahead of all other nations of the earth in freedom, and political, 
social, and economic, development. But if he is right in not 
forgetting these facts, he is wrong in making foreigners feel them. 
In his relations with foreigners his pride easily develops into 
arrogance, which naturally arouses resentment. Just as in the 
eyes of the average Englishman every coloured man though he 
be the most profound and subtle of Pundits is a “ Nigger” so in 
his view is every foreigner an inferior being. It is true that one 
occasionally hears him praise foreign educational methods and 
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recommend their adoption ; it is true that occasionally one hears 
him say, “ They manage these things better in France,” but the 
smile that accompanies this recognition stamps it as good- 
natured irony. The Nobile of the Venetian Republic admitted 
only foreign kings to be on a footing of equality with a Venetian 
Nobile. That the Englishman applies a similar standard with re- 
spect to himself vis-a-vis the foreigner is shown by Thackeray among 
others in the passage in Vanity Fair where he describes Waterloo- 
Bill at the Court of a German prince. Can one lightly find fault 
with the foreigner for taking offence at such a demonstration of 
self-conceit on the part of the Englishman ? 

The Englishman’s contempt for the foreigner makes him the 
most unadaptable of human beings. Those who are acquainted 
with English life declare that the Englishman at home has in the 
last few years lost much of his insularity, and that may be the 
case ; but abroad he is as insular as ever. Wherever he makes a 
comparatively. long stay he establishes his own little island. 
Every English colony on the Continent is surrounded by the 
white cliffs of old England. His adhesion to his English code 
of morals and customs is perhaps more orthodox than it is at 
home. He refuses to learn the language of the foreign country 
in which he lives. Is it because he has no talent for languages ? 
Certainly not. When he chooses to do so he learns foreign languages 
with as great facility and correctness as the subjects of any other 
country (I could give quite a list of English friends who speak 
from two to six languages without accent and write them without a 
mistake), but he will not do it. He demands of the natives that 
they shall speak English with him and conform to his own 
habits and convenience. Many foreigners admire this self- 
confidence and energy with which the Englishman stands up for 
his own peculiarities no matter what his surroundings; but the 
majority are annoyed thereat, and their annoyance vents itself in 
typical caricatures and in literary slander. In fiction, in the 
drama, in the satire of all Continental literatures, the Englishman 
invariably plays a ridiculous or a repulsive part, and justice is 
partly done to him only by the professional student who has 
made a thorough study of him, and by writers of books of travel 
who have got to know him in his English home. 

These, I think, are the causes of the Continental hatred of 
England; they are partly historical, partly personal. The 
Englishman is hated to some extent for his faults, but far more 
by reason of his merits. His unpopularity is the result of his 
vigorous actions and his great success, and he could have avoided 
it, only if at every turning-point of his history he had, instead of 
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defeating his enemies, allowed himself to be defeated by them. 
He has always been inconsiderate, but that fact was the funda- 
mental condition of his triumph, and for that we must not blame 
him, but rather blame Providence, who gives human beings but 
two alternatives, namely, to be either the hammer or the anvil. 

The Beer war was not the origin of Anglophobia, it only 
served as an excellent opportunity of making a noisy and lusty 
demonstration of it. A foreigner need not trouble to inform 
himself about the interests which the Englishman is vindicating 
in South Africa. He is unacquainted with them and is not 
affected by them. The inner, hidden causes of the war do not 
exist for him. He sees the drama only in its superficial aspects, 
the general stage view, and that justifies his sentimental partisan- 
ship. It seems natural and moral to be on the side of the weak 
against the strong, of the autochthones against the intruder, of 
the heroic defenders of their own hearths and homes against the 
aggressor. This time Anglophobia has the good luck to be able 
to present itself in the guise of true knightly interest in the cause 
of the independence of a small people, of admiration for the 
bravery and endurance of Boer patriots, of sympathy with 
women and children ; and one must admit that never before did 
it wear so humane, so noble, so attractive a disguise. 


V 


And now the question intrudes itself upon patriotic English- 
men and their friends in the world (for they have friends, and, 
what is more, friends who are recruited from among the noblest 
of mankind), what is the practical meaning of Continental Anglo- 
phobia, should it be allowed to influence English policy, and 
what should be the nature of that influence ? 

To be able to answer these questions correctly, a cool head and 
a sound knowledge of human nature are essential. Excitement 
upsets the mind and the judgment, creates illusions, even 
hallucinations, and is the worst conceivable condition for a sober 
appreciation of events. Few phrases of Prince Bismarck have 
had so much success as that which spoke of the “ Imponder- 
abilia” which the statesman must take into calculation. It is 
important that we should have a proper comprehension of the 
meaning of that wise saying. 

In our democratic days, when the masses are by law enabled 
to make their will felt even in the highest gevernmental spheres, 
it is essential to reckon with public opinion, which is so important 
a factor that perhaps Prince Bismarck’s epithet, “ Imponder- 
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abile,” was not an entirely happy one. To take an extreme case : 
A country wages war not only by means of armies and ships, 
weapons and money, but by means of the expressed views of its 
inhabitants who alone have to make the money-sacrifices necessary 
to make the army and the fleet ready and willing to kill and be 
killed, and to assure the military and political leaders that authority 
which is the first condition of success. 

In the internal politics of every country, even of one auto- 
cratically governed, public opinion undoubtedly plays a very 
important part, and when it is strong enough it sweeps all before 
it like a whirlwind. A very strong or a very clever government 
has methods and means of allaying the excitement of the masses, 
of giving a new direction to its existing mood, or of distracting its 
attention ; but these little artifices work only up toa certain point, 
and they at once misfire if the deep-set passions of the people 
are aroused. 

On the other hand, in the case of external policy, public 
opinion makes its influence felt with far greater difficulty, and 
is far more rarely effective. Before it can be translated into action, 
it has to endure so many transmissions that it must be excep- 
tionally strong, enduring, and conscious of its aim, not to lose 
its essence on the way. 

One must not forget that every citizen has his innings at 
internal politics when he hands in his voting paper, when he 
writes to his newspaper, when he speaks at public meetings, or 
makes a row in the street ; but in external politics he cannot take 
a hand directly, but indirectly only, by compelling his own Govern- 
ment to a certain line of action. In the eyes of a foreign country 
a State is a whole, a living organism, which has intercourse 
with other States only through certain definite organs : through 
its Government, its Foreign Office, its representatives abroad. 
The foreign State does not trouble itself about the thoughts, 
feelings, sayings, and acts of individual citizens or of the masses. 
They are no concern of the foreign State so long as the Govern- 
ment and its representative do not formulate them in accordance 
with diplomatic usage. Certainly in the case where the masses 
so far forget themselves as to proceed to excesses, when individual 
subjects of a foreign State or its accredited representative is 
molested or insulted, then the foreign State is compelled to take 
cognisance of public opinion, even though its official relations 
with the other country maintain their correctness. Even in this 
dangerous position of affairs the irresponsible masses cannot 
directly interfere in matters of foreign politics over the head 
of the Gevernment, if. there is found on the one side a sense 
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of order and responsibility and a desire for peace, and on the 
other there exists no diseased and exaggerated susceptibility. 
We have recently seen an instance of such a position of affairs 
in the case of the excesses committed against the German consul- 
ates in Lemberg and Warsaw, which had no damaging effect on 
the relations of Germany with Russia and Austria, inasmuch as 
the Governments of all three countries were conscious of their 
obligations. 

Anglophobia has nowhere assumed the form of actions of 
which the English people and English Government are compelled 
to take cognisance. Nowhere has it been officially formulated, 
or has influenced the foreign policy of a State. England, official 
as well as non-official, can well afford to ignore the writings, 
drawings, and sayings of individuals on the Continent, however 
numerous those individuals may be. It appears to me to be 
unnecessary and unwise to busy oneself about them, as they are 
of no practical importance. England is too strong to be nervous 
because insulting remarks are shouted at her from a distance. 
The foreigner always reproaches the British for their arrogance 
and cold indifference to other nations. Now or never is the 
Englishman’s opportunity to re-consider his traditional attitude 
of pride. To do so would be no failing, it would be a virtue. 

I have all along been dealing with Continental Anglophobia as 
with a positive entity, and have only considered whether this 
“Imponderabile,” in the Bismarckian sense, has sufficient influ- 
ence and importance to cause actual damage to England, and 
whether it can have a claim to be considered by English states- 
men and the English people a subject for serious preoccupation. 
I now wish to take a step further and to make at least a few 
generalisations on the subject of international sympathies and 
antipathies. 

To put it shortly I do not believe that such feelings have any 
existence. Really to hate or to love some one it is necessary to 
know him; but no people knows another people, except after a 
war which has brought thousands or even millions of the subjects 
of two countries into direct personal contact. A real opinion on 
the subject of another nation founded on personal impressions is 
never possessed by more than a tiny fraction of the population, 
i.c., by that almost imperceptible minority that lives abroad, or 
or travels much, or has social relations with foreigners. The 
impressions of these comparatively few people are not the result 
of deliberate judgment, formed after a careful weighing of the 
merits and demerits of the foreign nation, but are formed by 
the personal experience of individuals. As a general rule the 
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impression of a country brought away by people on their wedding- 
tour will be more favourable than that of commercial travellers. 
The verdict of the foreigner who has made a great fortune in 
England is favourable, while that of the poor devil who has in 
vain hunted for a clerkship is unfavourable. The vast stay-at- 
home majority which does not come in personal contact with 
foreigners knows nothing of these things except what it learns 
from newspapers and books. 

The recollection of old-time wars, and more especially the 
reading of superficial newspaper reports, engenders a certain frame 
of mind among the masses; but this frame of mind is never 
strong enough to be described as a feeling. It is exaggeration to 
talk of sympathies and antipathies. No people has a real active 
sympathy for another people. Even the wide-spread admiration 
for the French, even the Philhellenism of 1820, even the enthu- 
siasm for the Italy of the Risorgimento, is or was confined to a 
very small minority and has been of no practical use to the 
objects of those feelings. International hatred is a more common 
phenomenon, for the reason that unfortunately hatred takes hold 
of the human soul more easily than love. The truth is that the 
normal mental attitude of one nation towards another is one of 
indifference slightly tinged with contempt (for every people 
thinks itself superior to all others if not in power and renown, at 
all events in personal qualities), and with that instinctive aversion 
which the average man entertains for all that is foreign and un- 
known, merely because it is different to what he is used to, and - 
interferes with his habits and customs. And just as the sympathy 
of a minority has never helped a nation, so have the superficial, 
unenergetic antipathies of a majority never injuredone. Neither 
Germany nor Russia is loved by the rest of the world. The 
aversion felt for them, I believe, to be just as strong and general 
as that felt for England. The violence done to Finland, and 
the punishment inflicted on the Polish children in Wreschen have 
called forth almost as furious an outburst in foreign newspapers 
against Russia and Germany as the South African War has 
against England; but that has altogether failed to affect the 
greatness and power of Germany and Russia. Every people 
ought to be just, and if possible, generous; the greater its 
power the more easy it is. But, as regards its actions, it should 
consult only its own interest under the guidance of its own con- 
science. It has no need to consult foreign opinion, which is 
neither well-informed, nor just, nor sympathetic, and the interest 
of another people is to it a matter of complete indifference. This 
particular “ Imponderabile ” may be left out of calculation, for 
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it does not transform itself into action. If you are strong you 
have no cause to fear foreign antipathy; if you are feeble, you 
have nothing to expect from the sympathy of others. Therefore 
the important thing is to be strong and not to strive to win the 
sympathy of foreign countries. 

In the fairy-tale the lad who desires to force his way into the 
magic castle is informed that horrible creatures beset his path, 
that snakes will hiss at him, dragons crane their necks at him, 
and tigers stretch out their claws to seize him. If he allows him- 
self to be frightened, he never reaches the castle ; but if he does 
not trouble himself about the threatening monsters, but goes 
quietly on his way, they suddenly vanish, for they are naught but 
empty phantoms and harmless visions, and he forces his way 
uninjured into the castle, marries the enchanted princess and is 
rich, powerful, and happy ever after. 

The reader will not require me to point the moral of the fairy- 
tale for him. 

Max NORDAU. 


THE PROBLEMS OF VIENNA 


To friends of Austria-Hungary in this country the troubled out- 
look in the Dual Monarchy has long caused sincere concern and 
not a little perplexity. The passionate racial strife among the 
peoples gathered under the Habsburg sceptre, their exorbitant 
and conflicting national pretensions, their dangerously divergent 
economical interests are only too patent to all. The complex 
causes of such a situation on the other hand are less easy to 
comprehend. A pessimistic view is in consequence taken of the 
situation, and it seems apparently to be left out of account that 
there are still subsisting in the much harassed monarchy some 
of those vital forces which, at repeated critical periods of its 
history, enabled it to emerge from the direst peril and distress, 
and may now be looked to again in its present straits, serious 
though these may be. It is all too readily imagined that 
we are nearing a break up of the Empire, that ere long its 
component elements may be “plunged into the melting-pots,” 
and Europe thereby shaken at its centre by the most formid- 
able cataclysm that can almost be conceived. The present 
remarks have therefore for their object partly to show that so 
grave an issue is not reasonably to be apprehended, and that the 
Dual Monarchy, although its immediate prospects are sadly 
darkened by internal differences of a very complicated character, 
yet remains sufficiently sound to warrant faith in its future ; 
that it may be expected to endure as the central arch of the 
European fabric, spanning the gap between the cultured West 
and the backward, restless, semi-Asiatic Orient, and thus fulfilling 
an indispensable mission carrying with it great- international 
duties, and possibly still greater potential responsibilities at no 
distant time. For to the Power which has so conscientiously 
fulfilled its mandate in the Bosnian Provinces, similar fruitful 
work may well fall at the final settlement of the great Balkanic 
domain. : 

A further purpose of these remarks is to endeavour to bring 
out clearly how much the intestine troubles by which the Dual 
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Monarchy is afflicted are due to the action of forces entirely 
outside the bounds of the Empire. At first sight those troubles 
appear to arise out of the struggle for ascendency between the 
two leading (German and Czech) races of which Austria Proper, 
or Cis-Leithania, is mainly composed, and out of the still greater 
difficulties attending the adjustment of the economic relations 
between Austria and Hungary. What we believe to be less 
generally understood is the great aggravation of these internal 
embarrassments by foreign influences of a highly mischievous 
character; racial discord, namely—especially on the language 
question in Bohemia and Moravia—having been sedulously 
fomented by insidious agencies from abroad. The extensive 
harm thus done is the more deserving of attention from its being 
through this side of the question that the Austrian difficulties 
come into touch with general European affairs, and constitute a 
danger to European peace. The difficulties with Hungary over 
the Ausgleich, on the other side, while infinitely more momentous 
for the destinies of the monarchy, do not lend themselves in a 
like degree to foreign intrigue and incitement, though it might 
be perhaps not impossible to trace in them some tampering by a 
foreign hand. 

In attempting to weigh dispassionately the rival claims of 
Germans and Czechs to the lead in Austria—for this is at bottom 
the main contention—it is difficult not to lend a partial ear on 
certain given points to each of the competing nationalities in 
turn. The claims of the Germans certainly seem at the outset 
overwhelming. The heart and core of Cis-Leithania, the old 
hereditary Archducal possessions, as also loyal, chivalrous Tyrol, 
and the provinces of Salzburg, Styria and Carinthia, are 
essentially German, the nine millions of that nationality making 
up one third of the population of Austria, exclusive, it need 
hardly be said, of the dominions of the Crown of St. Stephen. 
The Imperial House is German, and its august traditions, together 
with the entire historical associatious of Austria, were closely 
bound up with the fortunes of the Holy Roman Empire “ of 
German tongue,” until the rude shattering by Napoleon of that 
most decrepit of bodies politic. To her German stock alone 
Austria owes the supreme dignity and prestige vested in her for 
so long, while her civilisation and industry are of German growth, 
and her art and culture of purely German inspiration. 

Then came for the Austrian Germans, after an interval of 
almost exactly half a century, the evil day of their ejection from 
the Confederation substituted, after the Napoleonic period, for 
the defunct German Empire; the crushing Prussian victory, 
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among other far-reaching results, depriving them at one fell 
swoop of their secular predominance in the great German fold, 
and reduced them to Austrian citizenship pure and simple. The 
earliest seeds of Pan-Germanic feeling in Austria were sown at 
that period. Nevertheless, the débonnaire, easy-going Germans 
on the Upper Danube seemed, at first, resigned to the brutal 
Bismarckian amputation and content to remain the governing 
race of their own ancient monarchy. They are indeed entitled 
to much credit for the spirit in which they rallied round the 
Throne in its adversity and their cheerful acceptance of the fact 
that their national interests and influence now no longer ex- 
tended beyond the Austrian fatherland, further shorn of its old 
Italian provinces. There was no lack amongst them in those 
days of the genuine Austrian patriotism which has since so sadly 
waned. Then almost immediately followed the radical trans- 
formation of the monarchy by the recognition, to which the 
Imperial Government was driven by the disaster at Sadowa, of a 
co-ordinate, practically independent Hungarian State ; the field 
of German authority being thereby reduced by one half and that 
of German enterprise sadly contracted. Finally, and most galling 
perhaps of all, the triumphant restoration of a German Empire 
by Prussian arms and Prussian statesmanship. 

More fatal, however, than all these disasters to the pride and 
pretensions of the Austrian Germans have been their own party 
dissensions and the policy followed by successive Austrian Ad- 
ministrations. Ministers at Vienna adhered too long to the 
traditional maxim of divide et impera which, in old days, had 
proved itself so convenient a formula of government in a monarchy 
of such composite character. Under the ill-starred Taaffe Ad- 
ministration, more especially, the playing off of one race against 
another acted as a sort of forcing process for the as yet only 
partially developed national consciousness of the other races of 
the Empire, and this greatly to the detriment of the German 
ascendency. Nor can Count Taaffe be exonerated from having 
in some degree contributed to the spread in Austria of the evils 
of Anti-Semitism. 

To turn now to the Czechs. The prodigious strides they have 
made in culture and economic wealth in the last half-century 
fairly justify their claim to parity of treatment with the Germans 
under the Austrian roof-tree which harbours them both. Side 
by side with the Germans thcy developed the manifold industrial 
riches of the splendid domain of the old Bohemian Crown, and 
while still looked upon as an inferior race by the Germans, their 
quicker Slav perceptions and more active temperament before 
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long enabled them to compete with, and indeed, outstrip their 
supercilious rivals. The Czechs, too, have a sufficiently dignified 
history of their own which their leaders have appealed to with 
effect in the national revival, especially in the demand for the 
restoration of the so-called Bohemian “State rights,” which in- 
clude the obligation of the Sovereign to be crowned at Prague 
with the Crown of St. Wenceslaus. On this point, indeed, it is 
curious to find the greatest Bohemian landowners, of undoubted 
German descent, like the Harrachs, the Schénborns, and one 
branch even of the Schwarzenbergs, siding with the most pro- 
nounced of Czech nationalists. Ferdinand I. went through this 
form in the early years of his reign, but what seem to be good and 
sufficient reasons have prevented the Emperor Francis Joseph from 
consecrating by this ceremony an autonomy of Bohemia which 
would convert the monarchy from a Dual into a Triple State. 
Such a transformation would never be admitted by the Hungarians, 
and might lead to complete separation. For all practical pur- 
poses therefore the agitation in the Bohemian crown lands has 
centred for some years past in the troublesome language question. 
The Czechs make what seems a not unreasonable demand 
for the recognition of their own idiom on equal terms with the 
German tongue in judicial and administrative transactions in 
Bohemia and Moravia. This the Germans as strenuously deny 
them. Nevertheless, although its aspect is unpromising, the 
language dispute might not be so difficult to sulve, if approached 
in a really conciliatory spirit by the party leaders on both 
sides. The Bohemian Minister of State, Kaizl, once described it 
as “a paper wall between the two races,” and the confidential 
schemes for its settlement drawn up by Count Thun during his 
short tenure of office, and, for unexplained causes, never made 
public, certainly afforded the bases of an equitable arrangement. 
The strange distribution and dovetailing of the two races in 
some districts of central Bohemia, as shown in the very minute 
ethnological charts prepared for Count Thun’s private use at that 
time, constitute one of the main difficulties of the question. Ina 
much broader sense this applies to the Austrian territories at large, 
since not one of the German provinces can boast of a homo- 
geneous population without some admixture of Slovenes, Croats, 
or Italians, as the case may be. 

The language question first assumed formidable proportions 
in the Chamber that met in March 1897, in succession to one 
which had run its full, and very orderly, course of six years under 
strong Conservative and Clerical auspices. The most important 
subject with which the new Parliament had to deal was the 
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impending renewal of the Ausgleich with Hungary, which has to 
be renewed every ten years. Count Badeni, when called to office 
in 1896, had engaged himself towards the Emperor to carry 
through the Ausgleich. In order to make certain of a majority for 
this purpose, by adding the votes of the discontented Czechs 
to those of the Conservative, the Polish, and other fractions on 
which he could rely, Count Badeni promulgated in the Autumn 
preceding the general election his Sprachenverordnung of disastrous 
memory in favour of the Czechs. The elections took place in 
the midst of the agitation produced among the Germans by that 
measure, bringing into the parliamentary arena, with other fresh 
elements returned by the newly created Fifth Curie chosen by 
universal suffrage, a group of five ultra-radical German deputies 
who were destined to play a sinister part in Austrian Parlia- 
mentary history. 

Count Badeni’s thoroughly ill-considered ordinance gave the 
two leading spirits of this otherwise insignificant fraction, 
Schénerer and Wolf, the opportunity which they and the Pan- 
Germans, by whom they were returned, had long been seeking 
for in vain. It is certain that for years past Pan-Germanism, 
incited and supported from over the border, had been hard at 
work in the purely German belt which runs round the north- 
west frontier of Bohemia bordering on Saxony and Bavaria, 
and contains such busy industrial centres as Reichenberg and 
Aussig. The notorious Wolf is a native of Reichenberg and 
the proprietor of the Ost Deutsche Rundschau, which has long 
disseminated the most disloyal doctrines, and openly preached 
the gospel of union with the great Fatherland, among the teeming 
populations already wrought up to a dangerous pitch by their 
quarrel with their Czech fellow countrymen. 

A central Parliament composed of representatives of so many 
races had been from the first a hazardous experiment, the risks 
of which were bound to increase with the growing wants and 
pretensions of the several nationalities. The introduction into 
it of the purely democratic element of the Fifth Curie, which was 
easily worked upon for their own purposes by the audacious 
leaders of the Pan-Germanic group, soon led to a most violent 
disturbance of the parliamentary atmosphere. During the stormy 
session which followed the Badeni ordinances the Chamber 
degenerated into a bear-garden, where the contending races of 
the motley empire met only to wrangle and to bandy insults. 
The quaintest of American humorists* has graphically described 
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the scandalous scenes which led to the fall of the Badeni Ad- 
ministration. Those only who witnessed them can conceive the 
grossness of these parliamentary saturnalia, which were primarily 
the work of the Schénerer group, probably the most offensive 
demagogues who ever disgraced a legislative assembly. The 
violence and insolence of these men have been all along artificial, 
and form part of a deliberate plot to wreck the monarchy on the 
question of the German grievances.* The first step towards this 
was a systematic degradation of Parliament, in which they have 
been only too successful. Their ribald jests and pothouse 
manners, their bearding of all authority in a House where the 
Chair is practically without disciplinary powers, at first took 
members by surprise, but very soon found apt imitators in other 
parts of the Chamber—among others, Dr. Lueger, burgomaster 
of Vienna and leader of the Anti-semites, who vied with them in 
coarse invective and disorderly conduct. 

The seditious and obstructionary tactics initiated by the Wolf 
faction so implanted themselves in the Lower House as to 
bring about a complete breakdown of Parliament, extending now 
over upwards of four years, during which the Imperial Govern- 
ment were unable to procure due legal sanction for the most 
indispensable of State requirements. Resort was therefore had 
to repeated prorogations, during which provision had to be made 
for the State expenditure and the recruiting of the army by 
recourse to the exceptional powers fortunately vested in the 
Crown by the emergency Article XIV. of the Constitution. 

Throughout this discreditable period of Austrian parliamen- 
tary annals the German leaders at Vienna moved in full and 
undisguised concert with the Pan-Germanic party over the 
border. Addresses of sympathy to their oppressed brethren in 
Austria from 800 out of the 1000 professors employed at the 
German Universities ; indignation meetings held at Berlin and 
elsewhere, and only tardily checked by the Prussian authorities ; 
the flaunting on Austrian soil on all occasions of the black, red, 


* The Germans denounce the Sprachenverordnung asa corrupt bargain made 
with the Czechs in exchange for their support in the Ausgleich. They protest 
against a knowledge of both idioms being made obligatory in the administra- 
tion of purely German districts. That obligation, they maintain, gives an 
undue advantage to the Czechs who, being familiar with German from their 
youth, will be able to flood the German districts with functionaries of their 
ownrace. The entire country will thus soon be Slavicised, Czech settlements 
and schools springing up everywhere. The displaced German functionaries 
would then have to seek a refuge in the administration of other German 
provinces, to the detriment of the entireclass. The language dispute has been 
well described as chiefly a “ Brotfrage.” 
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and gold German colours, and the singing of German patriotic 
ditties to the exclusion of the grand old hymn of “ Goit erhalte,” 
have all been unmistakable indications of an agitation, long pre- 
pared and nurtured in Germany, having for its end to seduce the 
Austro-Germans from their allegiance and prepare the way for a 
disruption of the empire. It will remain a memorable and dis- 
creditable feature of the events in the capital of the Austrian 
empire which accompanied the fall of Count Badeni, that the 
Premier resigned, so to speak, to the strains of the “ Wacht am 
Rhein” and “ Deutschland ueber Alles.” 

The last means attempted has been the anti-Catholic ‘“ Los von 
Rom” movement started by Schonerer with the connivance of the 
Evangelical leaders in Germany. Undue importance has been 
attached to this thoroughly discreditable manceuvre, which osten- 
sibly aims at freeing the Austro-Germans from clerical bondage 
to the Catholic Church. In reality it has for its object to over- 
come the fears entertained at Berlin of the Northern Protestant 
influences dominant in the German Empire being eventually 
swamped by the addition of several millions of Papists to the 
already inconvenient bulk of South German Catholicism. Mean- 
while, as stated by the promoters of the movement themselves, 
the proselytes made in the course of three years and a half do not 
exceed 27,000 in all. The movement was doomed to failure from 
the first, although a good many homes have been disturbed 
and consciences unsettled by this grotesque scheme of conversion 
en masse of nine millions of souls by such an apostle as the 
notoriously dissolute Schénerer. There is probably as much 
infidelity in Austria as in other countries, but nowhere is the 
Church more deeply rooted and powerful. It is one of the 
great vital forces on which the empire may count in trouble and 
adversity. Like the granite on which Count Bilow, only the 
other day, so courteously defied the Colonial Secretary to make 
any impression, its ancient structure is of far too stout a build to 
be even indented by the clumsy Pan-Germanic tools forged for 
its destruction. 

The all-important point, however, as regards Pan-Germanic 
designs upon Austria, is, of course, the attitude towards them of 
the Government at Berlin. This may be held to have been 
hitherto in the main correct, in the convenient diplomatic accep- 
tation of that term. The absorption of the Austro-German 
provinces is much too big an undertaking at the stage reached by 
the new “ Welt-macht” in posse but hardly as yet in esse. Austria, 
too, has old friends and allies who might have a word to say to 
such an attempt. No serious encouragement would, at any rate, 
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be given to Pan-Germanic designs in that direction during the 
lifetime of the Emperor Francis Joseph. But, while disavowing, 
and possibly sincerely eschewing, schemes of aggrandisement 
based on the ruin of Austria, the German Government has, since 
the day when Austria bound herself by the double tie of the 
Austro-German Treaty and of the Triple Alliance, acquired a 
weight in the internal concerns of the Dual Monarchy which 
almost necessarily tells in favour of disintegration. The circum- 
stances attending the dismissal of Count Thun afford a good 
illustration of this. They were such as to indicate that his fall 
was not so much attributable to an undue leaning towards the 
Czechs as to his manly and independent protest against the 
wholesale expulsion of Austrian agricultural labourers from 
Silesia and other provinces, in conditions similar to those that 
marked the Danish evictions in Schleswig. German sympathisers 
in Vienna, of course, claimed that the Minister had been sacri- 
ficed to the just susceptibilities of Berlin. Tending towards the 
same effect were certain incidents of the last sojourn of the 
Emperor William at Pesth, and the conspicuous courting and ex- 
tolling of the Hungarians at a time when their unhappy dissensions 
had brought their Austrian brethren to the lowest ebb. This 
jeu de bascule, though not openly resented, was duly noted at 
Vienna. The Austrian Press, too, with few exceptions, is entirely 
subservient to German interests in all international questions, and 
submissively takes its cue from the Wilhelmstrasse. It has done 
so in almost slavish fashion all through the South African War. 

It is less easy to gauge the extent to which Panslavist inspira- 
tions may have affected the Czech movement in the Bohemian 
Crownlands and the risorgimento noticeable among all the Austrian 
Slavs, Beyond a ridiculous manifestation by a certain General 
Komarow on the occasion of the Palacky Centenary at Prague a 
few years ago, there have been no evidences of incitement of 
Russian origin at all comparable to those already referred to from 
the German quarter. Whatever Panslavist work may be going 
on is done very quietly and unobtrusively. Designs on the in- 
tegrity of the Austrian monarchy can scarcely form a part of the 
plans for the future meditated at St. Petersburg, where all the 
interests at play are directed to more distant and promising 
undertakings. 

Going back, after these digressions, to the parliamentary situa- 
tion, the permanent deadlock in the Chamber places the Imperial 
Government in a most embarrassing position, in view more 
especially of the Ausgleich with Hungary. Some recapitulation 
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rection, called forth by the policy of Count Badeni, made it clear 
that it was impossible to govern against the Germans. The 
ephemeral administration which followed under Count Clary 
therefore made it their first business to rescind the obnoxious 
ordinances. The effect of this was simply to substitute Czech for 
German obstruction. A dissolution was then resorted to without 
success. Thanks to exceedingly skilful management on the part 
of Count Clary’s successor, Dr. von Koerber, some important 
economic measures were successfully passed at the commence- 
ment of the session of the new Chamber, but the general aspect 
of affairs remained so unsatisfactory that, early last December, 
the Prime Minister addressed an impressive admonition to the 
House which left no doubt as to the adoption of ulterior measures 
by the Imperial Government in case of need. Under the effect 
of this scarcely veiled threat to the Constitution a provisional 
budget and the requisite contingent of recruits were voted before 
the Christmas vacation, this being the first occasion in four years 
when it became possible to dispense with the operation of 
Article XIV. Dr. von Koerber, who throughout has shown 
consummate tact and ability, is using the recess for private 
negotiations with the party leaders in what is generally felt to be 
the last attempt to bring about a reasonable understanding. To 
judge by the language just held by those leaders in a recent short 
session of the Bohemian Diet at Prague the chances of agreement 
seem but remote. The Germans demand nothing less than the 
formal recognition of their language as the only official one 
throughout Austria—a pretension that comes much too late in 
the day, although it might have been put forward with success at 
the time of their unquestioned pre-eminence. The Czechs, on 
their side, declare that the Innere Amtssprache* and a Czech 
University at Briinn in Moravia would alone content them. 
Nothing is more certain than the impossibility of letting things 
go on as they are. Failing the almost hopeless restoration of 
harmony in Parliament, three courses would seem open to the 
Government: (1) A radical reform of the electoral law by the 
introduction of universal suffrage, with the object of appealing 
to the great mass of the population as against the narrow un- 
patriotic action of the existing Curien.t It is difficult to believe 
that such a course would result in anything but the strengthening 
of the most extreme parties, and even advanced Liberals admit 
this. (2) A partial return to a Federal system by an extension of 
* The admission of the Czech idiom in all matters of litigation. 


+ These severally represent the landed proprietors, the towns, the chambers 
of trade and commerce, and the rural districts. 
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the attributions of the Provincial Diets; only legislation on 
strictly Imperial questions being assigned to a much smaller 
central Parliament, which would be practically a committee of 
the Diets. This would be a restoration of the primitive form of 
the Constitution before its modification by Prince Auersperg in 
1873 in favour of the then still all-powerful Germans. With the 
height which the national animosities have now attained such a 
course would simply result in a transference of the strife from 
the Central to the Provincial Assemblies and would, in fact, 
substitute seventeen separate centres of discord for the one great 
pandemonium at Vienna. (3) A resumption of absolute power 
by the Crown and the temporary suspension or withdrawal of 
the Constitution. To this the Emperor, with his admirable sense 
of duty and loyal adherence to his Imperial word once pledged, 
is understood to be much opposed. 

Meanwhile, there is no ignoring the profound conviction which 
obtains in the most influential classes in Austria, and notably in 
industrial and manufacturing circles, that in the withdrawal, for 
a limited or longer period, of parliamentary liberties freely granted 
by the Crown the restoration of internal peace is alone to be 
found. Most reasonable persons throughout his dominions 
would hail with satisfaction a decision in this sense on the part of 
the Emperor. The authority of the Crown in both halves of the 
monarchy has in these troublous times become a factor of in- 
creasing importance, and there is little doubt that, in its uneasi- 
ness and perplexity, the sounder part of public opinion looks 
more and more in that direction for a solution of present difficul- 
ties. What remains of the traditions of a paternal Government, 
together with a long accustomed trust in a Sovereign who, during 
his sad, eventful reign has weathered so many storms, keeps up 
the belief that at the last moment the Emperor will step in, 
as on former occasions, and restore harmony to a distracted 
empire. 

At this critical turning-point in her destinies, the ancient 
saying concerning the matrimonial luck of Austria irresistibly 
recurs to mind. It seems, though, as if on this occasion her 
proverbial good fortune might take the form of the dissolu- 
tion of an ill-assorted union. The compact with Germany— 
at best a mariage de convenance in the eyes of every truly 
patriotic Austrian—is in great jeopardy. Count Bilow, for- 
getful of the fable. of the fox and the grapes, has told us 
himself that it is no longer an absolute necessity for Germany. 
To Austria-Hungary it has brought but slender advantages. 
There is no doubt that only by ridding herself of it can she 
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recover her full freedom of action both abroad and at home, 
Even if it should be renewed pro forma, what little soul was 
ever in it has long since departed. The fact is that, as under- 
stood and turned to account by the German Government, the two 
parties to the compact have never been on really equal terms, 
While Austria remains bound under it to render powerful assist- 
ance to her ally in given circumstances, it may well be questioned 
whether, on points of paramount importance to herself—the fate 
of Constantinople, for instance—she could in return count on 
German support. In any case in which it might become neces- 
sary to choose between her and Russia, the decision that would 
be taken at Berlin is almost a foregone conclusion. In external 
affairs the alliance has therefore been a snare and a delusion. In 
internal affairs the semi-dependence on Germany produced by it 
has been a still greater source of trouble, as we have endeavoured 
to show in the preceding remarks. It is under the protecting 
shadow of its baneful influence that the worst plotters against the 
integrity of the empire have been able to mature their treasonable 
schemes and bring Austria to her present pass. 

It so happens that the chief supporters of the Triple Alliance in 
the monarchy, not counting the Germans themselves, are now 
indisposed towards it : the Hungarians on account of the hostile 
tariff with which they are threatened; the Poles owing to the 
recent sensational incidents in Prussian Poland. The Czechs, of 
course, have been inimical to it from the first. The alliance, in 
short, is dangerously breached on all sides. 

At this parting of the ways to which Austria has been driven 
almost entirely by the extravagance of the German Radicals, her 
sincerest well-wishers can only desire to see her rid of her onerous 
Treaty engagements and of her impracticable Constitution. The 
signs are all in favour of such a course. The inexplicable, 
almost terrorising, influence acquired at one time by the Schénerer 
faction over the greater number of German Liberals has now been 
dispelled. The leaders of that faction are entirely discredited 
both personally and politically. Quite recently one of the fore- 
most members of the Progressive party (Deutsche Fortschritts 
Partei), Dr. Eppinger, solemnly warned his constituents in 
Bohemia against the Pan-Germanic programme* which could 
only, he said, lead to a catastrophe. To quote the Czechs on the 


* The programme would practically sacrifice Galicia and Dalmatia by 
giving them what its authors are pleased to call “a special position,” not 
clearly defined, outside the sacred pale of German Austria, placing the latter 
under strict German leadership, vigorously Germanising all the non-German 
races, and seeking some form of union (Anschluss) with the German Empire. 
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other side, their most talented leader, Dr. Kramartz, though still 
urging certain Czech pretensions, long ago declared that the 
one question of the day is to save Austria (avant tout il faut 
sauver l’'Autriche). The pernicious effect of the struggle in the 
Legislature alone prevents these sound patriotic sentiments— 
far more general among both Slavs and Germans than is sup- 
dosed—from fully asserting themselves. The average Austrian 
deputy, it might almost be said, is a Nationalist in Parliament and 
a good Austrian out of it. A strong Executive, not hampered by 
the disheartening task of steering its course through party and 
racial shoals in the Chamber, ought to have no difficulty in 
settling the language dispute by an Imperial rescript safeguarding 
all: legitimate national rights and interests, and thereby reducing 
it to its real proportions of a purely local conflict on administra- 
tive questions in one single portion of the Imperial dominions. 
But what would be the attitude of Hungary towards such a 
coup d'état? Surely the Hungarians would see in a return 
to personal government in Austria a violation of the Dual 
pact which is distinctly founded on the existence of Con- 
stitutional liberties in both countries. The difficulties attending 
the Ausgleich in the last four years arose entirely out of the 
impracticability of parties in the Austrian Legislature which 
doomed that body to complete impotence. A renewal of the 
agreement—it was all through firmly maintained at Pesth—could 
only take place with the due consent of the Austrian Parliament 
obtained in proper constitutional form. A final breach with 
Constitutional Hungary would therefore appear to be the logical 
outcome of the suppression of Parliament in Austria. There are, 
nevertheless, very good reasons to assume that, under the pres- 
sure of an emergency involving the fate of the entire Empire, 
the conditions attaching to the Ausgleich, although based on 
unimpeachable premises, might not be too severely insisted upon. 
The relations between Hungary and Austria are now fortunately 
only clouded by discussions of a purely economic order. While 
of a most important and very delicate nature, these do not directly 
affect, and still less endanger, the maintenance of the union be- 
tween the two countries. On that cardinal point the inner con- 
science of all reasonable Hungarians has of late years undergone 
a remarkable change, due in great measure to the rapid social and 
intellectual development of the nation. The Hungarians of to- 
day stand on a much higher plane than the generation which, 
under Déak, combated for and worked out the Dual system. 
Their national autonomy, in all but certain economic matters, 
being assured beyond recall, they have come by degrees to 
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realise in a more sober spirit the bearing of her peculiar ethnical 
and geographical conditions upon the future of Hungary. The 
great majority of the nation, and certainly its most intelligent 
men, are now quite conscious of the advantages to Hungary of 
the union and still more of the dangers she would incur by its 
dissolution. The dream of a Magyar State girded round by great 
military monarchies in the centre of Europe is fully dispelled. 
Truer conceptions of the Hungarian interests, and a much more 
attainable ambition, have taken the place of that impossible vision, 
although out of regard to susceptibilities easily understood by 
those who are acquainted with the Hungarian national charac- 
teristics, they are not too openly expressed. The effect of this 
change has been to imbue the leaders in Hungarian political life 
with the real Imperial sentiment, with a proper sense of the 
Machtstellung of the empire towards its neighbours and the world 
at large, at the very time when the majority of Austrians, per- 
versely absorbed by their several narrow national ideals, are 
becoming more and more oblivious of those indispensable factors 
in any great sovereign community. The Hungarians, with the 
exception of the relatively insignificant party of Independence 
under Kossuth, are accordingly quite sound as to the Pragmatic 
side of the union, namely, one Sovereign, one army, and the 
conduct of the foreign relations of the empire by one common 
minister. 

That the anxieties of the hour are felt more keenly perhaps 
at Pesth than even at Vienna was clearly proved by the tone 
of the Hungarian Premier’s speech to the Liberal party on New 
Year's day. We cannot, therefore, agree with those who hold 
that the existing breach of the Ausgleich is but a welcome pre- 
lude to separation. Rather do we think that Austria’s difficulty 
will be Hungary’s opportunity, but in a.sense quite opposed 
to that conveyed by the well-worn saying. Hungary, we trust, 
will at this critical juncture, exert herself to preserve and strengthen 
the Dual Monarchy by brushing aside doctrinaire constitutional 
scruples and coming to terms about the Ausgleich with the 
Austrian Executive, failing a legislature which has all along 
deliberately shirked its duties. On several occasions already, 
during the weary four years deadlock, means have been found at 
Pesth to tide over the situation by stretching a point here and 
there. The position of M. de Széll, who is understood to favour 
the maintenance of the union at all costs, is so exceptionally 
strong, with the overwhelming following he commands in Parlia- 
ment and in the country, that he might risk going further even, 
if necessary, at this grave juncture. Whatever the constitu- 
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tional difficulties existing, it is a perfectly sound doctrine that the 
bond between the two countries remains intact in the person of 
the common Sovereign. There ought to be no objection, there- 
fore, to Hungary negotiating directly with the Crown on the 
financial and commercial questions that have to be settled by 
mutual agreement. By thus coming to the rescue, as she did in 
the days of Maria Theresa, Hungary would of course legitimately 
acquire a certain lead in the monarchy that might amply com- 
pensate her for impracticable dreams of separate national exist- 
ence. As it is, the course of history tends already to shift the 
centre of gravity of the empire more and more to the east. This 
part of the subject, however, is of such magnitude that it cannot 
be dealt with satisfactorily in the compass of this paper. 

Whatever recommendations the Austrian Premier may think 
it his duty to submit to his Sovereign in the event of the failure 
of his negotiations with the party leaders, with the Emperor alone 
must of course rest the final all-important decision. Those who 
have watched the course of Austrian politics most closely have 
long felt, and found comfort in feeling, that, above all the warring 
elements, there yet remained in the authority of the Crown an 
immense reserve force the value and extent of which could 
hardly be over-estimated. Too mindful perhaps of the duties he 
voluntarily assumed as a constitutional ruler, the Emperor 
Francis Joseph has, up till now, carefully refrained from bringing 
the weight of his Imperial will and opinion to bear conspicuously 
in the saddening conflicts of his subjects. An occasional word 
of warning or encouragement, now and then a reproof to some 
hot-headed deputy, are almost the only instances that can be 
quoted of intervention on his part in questions which are 
known to cause him the deepest concern and anxiety. Yet the 
knowledge and experience of public affairs he has stored up 
during his chequered reign of upwards half a century are un- 
rivalled, and could be compared only to those of the great Queen 
who has passed away from us so recently. The Emperor's 
patient, unremitting attention to business, and his consequent 
mastery of the most intricate details of administration are 
proverbial with his advisers. Quite irrespective of his exalted 
position, the views of this wisest and most experienced of Austrian 
statesmen would therefore be received with profound deference, 
while the confidence in his rectitude and singleness of purpose 
are such as would give to any supreme Cecision emanating from 
him an almost superhuman sanction. 

At several critical periods of the prolonged crisis the interven- 
tion of the Sovereign has been eagerly expected. The last 
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address of the Premier to the Austrian Chamber, just before 
the Christmas recess, and M. de Széll’s significant allusion to 
the twelfth hour having struck in the long deferred settlement 
with Hungary, warrant the hope that the long-looked-for su- 
preme decision may be impending. An Imperial manifesto, the 
announcement “An Meine Volker” that, in view of the hopeless 
discord entailing such dangers and calamities, the Monarch 
resumes the full authority he had partly surrendered of his own 
free will, would, we firmly believe, be hailed with the greatest satis- 
faction, not to say enthusiasm, throughout the Imperial dominions. 
Nowhere would the relief felt be greater than in the industrial 
and commercial class which has suffered so severely of late years. 
The recent visit of M. de Széll to Vienna may well be in connec- 
tion with the line to be adopted at this decisive turn of affairs. 
His relations with the Austrian Premier are so cordial as to 
encourage the hope that what is the fundamental difficulty in the 
entire situation may be taken into consideration. That difficulty 
really resides in the clauses which subject the fiscal and other 
arrangements with Hungary under the Dual Pact to revision 
every ten years. These unfortunate clauses it is which have 
enabled the obstructionist parties at Vienna to paralyse Parlia- 
ment whenever such essential points as the election of the 
delegations or the respective contributions to the common 
expenditure had to be considered. The entire complexion of 
affairs in Austria would be radically altered for the better by an 
agreement between the two Governments for settling these knotty 
points for a much longer period, or possibly even for good, and 
thus removing them from parliamentary discussion. As to any 
opposition in Hungary to direct negotiations with the Austrian 
Crown outside Parliament, the transcendant popularity of the 
Monarch—to quote the opinion of the most brilliant perhaps of 
Hungarian statesmen—is such that he might, if he chose, attempt 
a great deal without remonstrance in the exercise of his sovereign 
rights that would be impossible for his successor whoever he 
might be. It is probable that four-fifths of the Hungarian nation 
would condone a constitutionally incorrect act of supreme 
wisdom. 

In surveying the internal and international- position of the 
empire, sincere well-wishers of the Dual Monarchy cannot there- 
fore but feel that the unfettered action of the Crown is almost 
indispensable to bring it safely through the present complications. 
To this we would add its eventual deliverance from the shackles of 
its engagements toGermany. The stars in their courses certainly 
point that way. The understanding with Russia in 1897 about 
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the Balkanic Peninsula, for which Count Goluchowski deserves 
great credit, as an admirable and perfectly loyal counter-stroke 
and reply to the revelation of Prince Bismarck’s discreditable 
“re-insurance treaty” with that Power, has relieved the Imperial 
Government of its anxieties in the chief sphere of its interests. 
Austria-Hungary could never have reckoned on effective support 
from Berlin in that quarter, and if the indications of a further 
rapprochement between Vienna and St. Petersburg on economic 
questions are to be trusted, the Imperial Government may count 
on a free hand in that direction for some time to come. 

There is reason to believe that the relations with Russia have 
altogether improved since the visit paid to the Emperor Francis 
Joseph at Pesth by the Grand Duke Michael Nicolaievitch, a very 
old friend of his Majesty, and himself, as the only surviving son 
of the Emperor Nicholas, a link with that past when the intimacy 
between the two Courts was of the closest description. Nothing 
has of course transpired regarding what passed between the 
Austrian Sovereign and his visitor, but shortly afterwards the 
Russian agents in the Balkanic Peninsula appear to have been 
specially cautioned to refrain from all action calculated to give 
umbrage at Vienna and Pesth or to endanger the sfatus quo. 
Given the well-known activity of certain protagonists of Russian 
militant diplomacy in those regions the admonition is significant. 
The relations with Russia may accordingly be believed to have 
returned to the point at which they stood immediately after the 
conclusion of the Balkanic agreement. Since then, by a singular 
development, Austro-Hungarian and Russian sentiments have 
been curiously brought into line in the Polish (Wreschen) affair, 
which has besides afforded to the Government at Vienna a fresh 
instance of the difference of treatment applied in the Wilhelm- 
strasse to them and to Russia. The manifestations in Galicia, 
quite moderate as compared with the attacks on the German 
Consulates at Warsaw and at Moscow, were made the subject of 
complaints at Vienna and of unseemly remarks in the Prussian 
Landtag, while no sort of remonstrance seems to have been 
addressed to St. Petersburg. The Austrian Poles are among the 
best affected, and most loyal, subjects of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, and the slight put upon them by the German Govern- 
ment, let alone its harsh Germanising action in Posen, has 
been resented at Vienna no less than at Cracow or at Lemberg. 
No wonder that “the patient lamb of the Dreibund,” to borrow 
a smart and very happy saying, is weary of German shepherding. 
The Austro-Germans, it may be objected, would be thrown into 
still more violent opposition by the non-renewal of the alliance, 
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and the Czechs and Slavs so elated by it as to become yet more 
unmanageable. We are inclined to hope that when their respec- 
tive pretensions are no longer heard in that hot-bed of disloyalty 
and treason to which their extreme leaders have brought the 
Austrian Lower House, the old spirit of Austrian patriotism, of 
solidarity with the beautiful country of their birth, whatever their 
extraction, will ere long recover their hold on the two races, 
The Government of the empire—whose maintenance is a 
European necessity of the first order—must at any rate be carried 
on cofite que cotite. 

As for the Austro-Germans, they owe their loss of the hege- 
mony, of which they might at one time have made sure, 
first to their own divisions and their splitting up into a dozen 
parties, and next to their unfortunate adoption of some of the 
arrogant Prussian ways and methods, so foreign to their own 
kindly gemiithlich native disposition, and the resentment thereby 
generated in the other races. 

How far Prussian Prepotenz can go was exemplified a few 
months back on the occasion of the return of one of the German 
battalions from China. These troops were landed at Trieste by 
special permission of the Emperor Francis Joseph, and it was 
arranged that they should break the journey at Vienna. On its 
arrival, the battalion was marched from the terminus, headed 
by its band, through the streets of the Austrian capital to the 
venerable Hofburg, where, by orders from Berlin it is said, 
it deposited its colours. An old retired general stood outside 
the Volksgarten watching the German soldiers march into the 
Imperial Palace. “Ach!” he said to a friend, “das ist nur die 
Generalprobe !””—It is only the dress rehearsal ! 


A FREE LANCE. 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON IMPERIAL 
FINANCE 


IN his striking and singularly able Budget speech of April 19 
last year, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach committed himself to the 
following observations : 

We all hoped and expected that at the end of the war it [additional taxa- 
tion] could be remitted; but since then our ordinary expenditure, apart from 
the war, has enormously increased, and looking at the way in which the 
increase is going on .. . our ordinary expenditure would not permit us to 
remit the additional taxation imposed for war purposes last year, which, let me 
remind the Committee, included an income tax of no less than 1s. in the pound. 
. . . To my mind, the great difficulty with which we have to deal now is not 
the war expenditure, but the ordinary expenditure of the country; and there- 
fore, in imposing such additional taxation as we may have provided to meet 
the additional expenditure of the present year, I think we are bound to make 
some endeavour to put our financial system on a broader basis so as to enable 
us to bear the additional expenditure. 


The House of Commons greeted these observations with cheers. 

Now expenditure, as not only the modern history of England, 
but of every other great civilised country, shows too clearly, has 
a melancholy tendency to increase. That, for instance, of Russia 
was in 1893, £104,410,000, in 1898, £187,067,000 ; of Germany in 
1895, £65,359,000, in 1900 (officially estimated), £102,825,000 ; 
of France in 1895, £137,361,000, in 1899 (officially estimated), 
£146,343,000 ; of the United States in 1895, £90,245,000, and in 
1900, £122,931,000. In our own case the total expenditure, 
including “issues to meet other expenditure” and payments to 
local taxation accounts, was, in 1895, £100,932,000, and in 1goo, 
£143,686,000. No doubt war charges are accountable to a great 
extent for this rise of nearly £43,000,000 in our outgoings. But 
we have the authority of the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
assuming that with the end of the war will certainly not come the 
end of our increased expenditure, which must be maintained at a 
normal level of something like £140,000,000 per annum. Seeing 
the “ waking up” of the old country which is now—as I think 
most happily—going on, and the general recognition by all of us, 
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except an insignificant minority which may be neglected, of 
the essential necessity of improving our military strength on 
land, and of maintaining our naval strength at such a pitch 
that the loss of the command of the seas is so remote at 
contingency as scarcely to be possible, we should be wise not 
only to face that huge annual bill, but to be prepared to meet its 
increase. If—to paraphrase an observation made by Mr. Glad- 
stone in his Budget speech of 1861—“it is the pleasure of the 
country to be governed at a cost of between” {130,000,000 and 
£140,000,000, it must be so governed with the aid of a consider- 
able taxation. Let it not be understood that economy is hereby 
deprecated. On the contrary, it is clearly of the highest necessity 
that the accounts of our administrative departments should be 
continually and severely overhauled and criticised, that all waste, 
extravagance, and carelessness should be stopped, and that we 
should get the utmost return for every penny that we spend— 
that the management of our imperial finances should, in a word, 
be carried on on the strictest business principles. That not in- 
considerable saving would thus be effected is, at least, highly 
probable. But that that saving would reduce our expenditure to 
anything like the level at which it stood, say, seven years ago is 
not to be hoped. The pressure of rivalry is too great ; the calls 
upon us to maintain cur position in the face of the increasing 
jealousy of many other great nations too imperative and too 
large. We must, nolens volens, be pleased to be governed 
with the aid of a considerable taxation. 

Before endeavouring to ascertain on what principles that taxa- 
tion may be best adjusted, it is of the highest necessity to 
compare the conditions of the problems which we now have to 
face, with those which prevailed some sixty years ago when our 
present fiscal system was founded, and in the period which 
followed during which it was built up. To such a study as 
this I venture to hope that we shall bring to bear minds 
fresh and untrammelled from prejudice, above all, free from 
that violent and exaggerated partisanship which trade ques- 
tions seem to arouse in the minds of most Englishmen. 
Human affairs are not to be governed by laws inexorable and 
invariable as the laws of geometry or of- mathematics; in 
these the conditions never change, in those they are never 
stable. He, for instance, who would conduct his affairs, or the 
affairs of his country, on the lines which prevailed before the 
era of railways and telegraphs, would soon drive himself and his 
country to irretrievable ruin. The truth of one age becomes the 
delusion of the next. As a concrete example of how far the con- 
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clusions of the sanest minds are falsified by events owing to change 
of conditions, I will cite the manner in which Lord Farrer in 1886 
considered the question of the competition of the United States 
with ourselves in the matter of trade. After stating that the labour 
and capital of America were largely employed in providing 
Europe, and England especially, with food, and that to tax that 
food would be to drive her into previding the manufactures we 
want to sell to her, he continues : * 


At present in spite of, or possibly in consequence of, her system of Protec- 
tion, the sale of her highly forced and highly priced manufactures is in a great 
measure confined, or nearly confined, to her own subjects, and she is no rival 
to England in her own markets or in the markets of the world. . . . In 1880 
we exported to her twenty-four and a half millions + of manufactures and im- 
ported from her two and a half millions. Out of her total exports about ten 
per cent. are manufactures, and ninety per cent. food and raw materials, 
chiefly agricultural produce. But if we deprive her of her market for agricul- 
tural produce we shall drive her into manufacture, and there is no saying how 
formidable a rival she may become. 


The inference is that if our markets remained unrestrictedly 
open to her, her rivalry was not to be feared, either in our own or 
foreign markets, possibly in consequence of her system of protec- 
tion. Our markets have remained open, her system of protection 
has only been intensified, and the comparative figures are now as 
follows. In the year 1880 our total imports from the United 
States amounted to £107,081,000 and our exports to her to 
£37,954,000 ; in 1899 our imports from her were {£120,081,000 
and our exports to her £34,975,000. Out of her total exports in 
1880 about 10 per cent. were manufactures and about 90 per 
cent. food and raw materials ; in 1899 about 29 per cent. were 
manufactures and about 71 per cent. were food and raw 
materials. These percentages say something, but the absolute 
figures say more. The value of her manufactures exported in 
1880 was £17,165,000, in 1899 £75,698,000; of food and raw 
materials in 1880 £154,490,000, in 1899 £185,329,000.f As to the 
general foreign trade of the two countries, the table on p. 874 is 
very instructive. 


* Free Trade versus Fair Trade. Third Edition. P. 80. 

+t I do not know how these figures were arrived at, and I can there- 
fore neither test them nor compare them with figures relating to following 
years. 

{ These percentages are worked out on the figures given in the Statistical 
Abstract for Foreign Countries, No. 18, p. 44, and No. 27, p. 47. 
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United Kingdom, United States, 
in thousands of pounds. in thousands of pounds. 
Year. 

Imports. | Exports. Imports. Exports. 

£* £* &t &t 
1880 347,876 223,060 136,721 171,655 
1889 361,021 248,935 152,711 152,142 
1899 419,994 255,381 § 155,507 261,027 


* Foreign and Colonial produce reexported not included. 

+ Retained for home consumption. 

t Of domestic produce. 

§ Not including shipping (£9,111,000) previously unrecorded. 


Thus, while our export trade in 1899 showed an increase over 
that of 1880 of £32,000,000, that of the United States showed an 
increase of £90,000,000, while of that total 58} millions are 
accounted for by the increase of her exports of manufactures. 
Not knowing what effect the South African War may have had 
upon the course of trade generally, I have not attempted to take 
out figures for a later year than 1899 ; but that American competi- 
tion has pressed upon us both in our home and in foreign markets 
more and more keenly since then. cannot, I fear, be doubted, 
and is a matter of continual remark in the public Press. Asa 
final comment upon Lord Farrer’s complacent observations the 
following quotation from a paper read by Mr. A. S. E. Ackerman, 
recently returned from a four months’ engineering tour through 
the United States, before the Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ 
Society, on January 2, of this year, is pointed enough : “Americans 
have been very much awake for many years past, and their 
progress during the past six years has been phenomenal. Each 
day, almost, sees them surpass us in some branch of trade, and 
to my mind it is almost hopeless for us to get ahead of them 
again.” 

What changes, then, have taken place between the conditions of 
sixty years ago and those prevailing now? And have any of the 
truths of that time become the delusions of to-day ? 

In the first place there has been, of course, the development in 
means of communication. By railways and steamboats we can 
now cover distances in less weeks than it used to take months: 
by the telegraph we can almost talk with the Antipodes—indeed, 
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by the aid of wireless telegraphy we shall no doubt literally do so 
soon. Speeds have increased fourfold, freights have diminished 
by as much; certainty and punctuality are the rule instead of 
being the rare exception. Such increased facilities and such 
economy of time and cost alone would have been sufficient to 
give trade a great impetus. Mr. Gladstone, in a most interesting 
article written in 1880,* gives credit for the increase of the trade 
and wealth of the United Kingdom between 1843 and 1879 to 
what he called “ Liberation of Intercourse” and “Improvement 
of Locomotion” in the proportion of seventy per cent. and thirty 
per cent. respectively. But he himself acknowledged that no 
portion of the reasoning or evidence he adduced could claim to 
be demonstrative in itself, and, with all respect to so great an 
authority, it is difficult to agree in a calculation which includes 
in the account of “Improvement of Locomotion” railways and 
telegraphs only, and neglects entirely the immense and simulta- 
neous improvements in ocean traffic by steamships (although that 
is mentioned), and the increased demand for raw materials, 
chiefly coal and iron, and of labour, entailed by the construction 
of railways, and of iron ships instead of wooden ones. A good 
deal more credit is probably due to the improvement of locomo- 
tion than Mr. Gladstone allowed it. 

In the next place, we must consider the difference of the political 
conditions generally prevailing in England from those existing in 
other countries. Political unrest, wars and revolutions, retard 
production at the time they take place, and leave on those who 
take part in and who suffer them effects which cannot at once 
be recovered. The demands of countries undergoing those evils 
may in consequence be decreased, and the exports to them from 
the more fortunate nation, which need not turn its energies 
away from the arts of peace, be decreased likewise. But their 
manufactures, and therefore their own exports to others, unless 
the war were not of such magnitude as to cause much strain to 
their resources, must be partially stopped ; and since the general 
and increasing demand of the world could not wait for them, 
some portion of their trade would be deflected to the more 
favoured people, nor would they, at any rate as a general rule, 
recover the lost ground at once. One would expect, then, that 
exports during a serious war or revolution would decline in the 
country directly affected—that decline beginning to show itself 
in the year in which the catastrophe commenced, unless this 
took place towards the close of a year, when the bad effect could 
scarcely make itself evident until the following year. In 
* Nineteenth Century, vol. vii. p. 367. 
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countries not directly affected the volume of exports might be 
momentarily diminished, but there would be an immediate re- 
covery, and a strong following upward movement. This in its 
turn would be followed by a reaction in the other direction as 
the country which had suffered the calamity of war recovered its 
trading strength. The export figures of any country at war, and of 
the principal trading countries, must, therefore, always be care- 
fully noted for the year preceding the commencement of the 
war as well as for a year or two succeeding it. It would be 
interesting to commence with the period 1840-50, which was 
generally one of unrest, and to compare it with the succeeding 
ten years. Unfortunately I have no reliable figures to give for 
this period, except in regard to the United Kingdom and France, 
and even these do not show the real movement of the trade of 
these two countries as accurately as they might, since they include 
the value of re-exports, whereas what is required is the value of 
the “special” trade, or exports of domestic produce only. 


United Kingdom. France. 
Exports (general). Exports (general). 


& & 
1840 . , ‘ 51,309,000 sas Sa 40,044,000 
1850 . ; ‘ 71,367,000 bas ans 57,400,000 
1859 . i ‘ 155,092,000 ve ox 122,280,000 
1860 . ; 164,521,000 rok sits 125,900,000 


Year. 


The year 1859 is given as well as 1860, because in the former 
year took place the Franco-Austrian War, which would unfavour- 
ably affect the trade of France, and favourably the trade of 
England. It must also be noted that since the ocean traffic of 
England was certainly growing at a much greater rate than that 
of France, the re-exports must count for more in the figures 
relating to the former country than. in those relating to the latter. 
Bearing these points in mind, the chief point of interest in the 
above ‘statement appears to be that the country which had 
liberated itself from the shackles of protection, and that which 
had elected to remain bound by them, both seem to have done 
uncommonly well during the second period—an excellent in- 
stance in support of the advocates of both systems. 

Not very much more can be said of the figures relating to the 
period covered by the Crimean War, although at that time free 
trade certainly got the best of it. 
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United Kingdom. 
Exports (general), 


France. 


Year. Exports (general). 


1853 
1854 . . 
1855 . . 


& 
98,934,000 
97,185,000 

116,691,000 


& 


82,120,000 
78,080,000 
86,680,000 


1856 . : 
1857 . . . 


Next, in 1858, would have been felt the effects of the Indian 
Mutiny and the Chinese war, the financial crisis in New York of 
October 1857, and the consequent “ panic and crash” in London 
of November 1857. In 1859 came the Franco-Austrian war, and 
in 1861 commenced the long fratricide of the American Civil 
war, a terrible disaster from which the recovery could not be 
speedy. The Austro-German war took place in 1866—and 
finally the Franco-German war in 1870-71. The figures (in 
thousands of pounds) are as follows : 


139,220,000 
146,174,000 


100,636,000 
100,556,000 


United Kingdom, 
Exports. 


France. 
Exports. 


Austria. 
Exports. 


Observations, 


| 1860 


1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 


1869 | 


1870 
1871 
1872 


& 


—— 139,783 
Special 116,609 


General 155,692 
Special 130,412 


f General 164,521 
Special 135,891 


125,103 
123,992 
146,602 
160,449 
165,836 
188,917 
180,962 
179,678 
190,045 
199,587 
223,066 


256,257 


& 


General 102,440 


General 122,280 


General 125,900 
Special 91,084 


” 97;052 
89,708 
105,702 
116,968 
123,536 
127,224 
113,036 
111,596 
122,996 
112,084 
114,900 
150,464 


& 


Special 
26,466 
27,673 
29,298 
29,121 
32,341 
34.451 
32,947 
40,736 
42,894 
43,811 
39,541 
46,758 
38,796 


NO RETURNS. 


Special 
65,883 
42,687 
37,426 
38,751 
29,896 
28,524 
27,599 
57,842 
56,123 
57,326 
78,462 
89,250 
89,268 


Year after 
Mutiny, &c. 


Franco-Aus- 
trian War. 


; American 
Civil War. 


Austro-Ger- 
man War. 


{ Franco-Ger- 


man War. 


VOL. XXXVIII 
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In order to render the course of these figures more easy to 
follow, I append a diagram. 

I have not, in the above tables, taken into account any of the 
relatively small wars in which the United Kingdom is continually 
engaged, because, greatly though they redound to the credit of 
her soldiers, and praiseworthy as, possibly, the “pegging out of 
claims for posterity” may be, they do not so tax her resources 
that they would affect her trade to her disadvantage. Indeed, 
they probably act, to some extent, as a stimulant at the time, 
and such new regions as are acquired may well maintain the 
stimulative action, so that we thus do not leave the whole of the 
profit to posterity, but reap part of it ourselves. Nor do I, of course, 
pretend that the wars noted alone cause the fluctuations of trade 
shown. There are a variety of other influences simultaneously 
at work, among the chief of which (mentioned by Mr. Gladstone), 
are bad harvests, commercial panics and distress, cotton famine 
(indeed, almost any kind of famine), and large remissions of 
taxation, to which may be added fluctuation of prices and growth 
of population. But a careful examination of the lines indicating 
the course of trade of each of the four countries represented will 
show that times of war and their effects very notably produce the 
results above described. From the commencement of the 
American Civil war until the year 1866, when the recovery of 
the United States from the staggering blow which it had thereby 
received set in, the trade of the two principal trading countries, 
England and France, followed with some difference of intensity 
(caused by the Austro-German war) the same course until 
1870,* the first year of the Franco-German war. The feeble 
trade-line of Austria, even, follows the general trace of the line 
of the two other countries up to that war. It fell then, at first, 
as might be expected, seeing the relatively greater -interference 
with French trade on the Continent, but, following the general 
rule, it turned sharply upwards immediately afterwards, to decline 
again when the extraordinarily recuperative power of France 
manifested itself. The trade-line of America falls between the 
vears 1860 and 1866, when it takes a strong upward turn as the 
paralysis caused by the Civil war works off. It then remains 
practically level (coinciding now with the movement of the 
French and English trade-lines), until the Franco-German war 
sends it on its ascending course again with the English line, and 


* No doubt the commercial treaty of 1860 between the two countries, 
negotiated by Mr. Cobden, contributed to this simultaneous movement. But 
it had little to do with the other fluctuations of their trade-lines and still less 
with the fluctuations of those of the other countries, 
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contrary to the French line. It halts (but does not fall) on the 
recovery of French trade, At the outbreak of the American 
Civil war the English and French lines fall, owing, certainly, to 
the cotton distress. But, recovering from this, they rise together 
rapidly as the American line falls, until 1867, when the reaction 
on each side commences, the American line rising, the English 
and French falling. In 1866 the Austro-German war had acted 
favourably on the British line, but had retarded the French 
owing to the continental position of France. There is a recovery 
of both the English and French lines as the American trade-line, 
the reaction being for the moment complete, ceases to rise, until 
the Franco-German war, when the English and American lines 
bound upwards in the most astonishing way, the English line 
maintaining its flight upwards until 1872, the French reaction 
having no effect upon it. This latter fact might, perhaps, be 
accounted for by the course of German trade. I regret that 
I have no returns for Germany reaching back so far, and 
that I am therefore unable to test that conjecture. Be 
that as it may—and it is perhaps less important as 1872 
and 1873 were generally “boom” years—it is impossible 
to look upon all these expected effects following upon wars 
as merely a series of coincidences. A remarkable and pretty 
conclusive circumstance is this: that with 1872 ended the 
influence of a period of great wars upon English trade—(for the 
Russo-Turkish war, for obvious reasons, would scarcely affect it 
except momentarily)—and therewith ended also the extraordinary 
expansion of the export trade of the United Kingdom. Only 
once since then, in 1890, when the figures rose to {263,531,000 
to fall again in the following year to £247,235,000, have they 
passed the figures of 1872 (£256,257,000).* Generally they 
have been at a lower level. This can, no doubt, be partially 
accounted for by the decline of prices, although this again, in its 
turn, must be compensated to some extent by the increase of 
population, and therefore of demand, all over the world, and by 
other causes.{| My contention is that (naturally within limits, 
for if the whole world were at war trade would cease) it is a 
state of war, and not, as is almost always contended, a state of 
peace, in great countries other than herself, which favours the 
trade of Great Britain : that our prosperity between 1860 and 1872 
was therefore largely due to the wars of other countries, and less 

* For 1899 the Statistical Abstract gives £264,492,000. But from this must 


be deducted {9,111,000 for shipping previously unrecorded. The year 1900 is 
not included owing to the South African War, 
+ See foot-note on next page- 
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than its advocates believe to the blessings of free trade; and 
that the change from a period of continual wars which crippled 
one or other of our competitors, retarded their development, and 
threw a portion of their trade into our hands, to a period of pro- 
longed peace, is one which has so altered for us the conditions of 
competition,* that it is vain for us to imagine that because a 
certain fiscal system may have been good for us then, it must 
therefore necessarily be good for us now, and for all time. 

The next change to be noted is one which is in great measure 
due to the development of the “ Improvement of Locomotion,” 
and from which we have scarcely yet begun to reap the benefit 
which it must be the hope of the whole British race the future 
holds in store for us—not only for the United Kingdom, but for 
every part of that great empire of which it is the centre: the 
change in the sentiment, and the gradual change in the relations, 
between the mother-country and the colonies. The intimate 
conviction that the welfare and prosperity of the United Kingdom, 
and of almost all, if not of all, the British colonies, must depend 
to an immense extent upon the maintenance of the Empire— 
that we must all stand or fall together—used to be a rare excep- 
tion, at any rate in these islands ; now the exception has become 
the rule. In the middle of the last century, and indeed fora 
good deal later, the connection with the colonies was not looked 
upon as worth much to preserve. The opinion that they were 
rather a nuisance than otherwise—that they were bound, finally, 
to sever themselves from the mother-country and declare their 
independence, and that that would probably be an advantage 
rather than the reverse, since it would save us much expense and 
responsibility, and would leave us in quite as good a position as 
before in regard to trade—was common, and was not singular to 
one of the great political parties. The colonies were, in fact, 
looked upon practically as foreign countries—prospectively at 
any rate—and they were to be treated as such. The United 
Kingdom was one entity, each colony was another. Sentiment 
in regard to them was laughed at ; any yielding to it would have 
been looked upon as an unbusiness-like sacrifice of interest. They 
must be, and they were, placed in the position of developing 
themselves each on its own lines, without any foolish and un- 
practical nonsense about all being members of one Empire, so 


* If the diagram were extended onwards from the year 1872 to 1899, 
my contention would only be the more conclusively proved. The trade-lines 
of the United States and of Germany, with, of course, fluctuations, rise 
enormously in spite of the fall in prices, while that of England fluctuates, with 
the exception of one year previously noted, below the level of 1872. 


EE 
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that at the first moment convenient to them they might develop 
themselves out of the Empire altogether. And what would it 
matter if they did! An endless era of peace and goodwill among 
men would follow upon the universal free trade which was at 
hand, and whether the colonies remained colonies or became 
independent powers, we should do just as much trade with them 
and make just as much money out of them (and they, of course, 
out of us), in the one case as the other. Nothing, perhaps, is 
more characteristic of the spirit of those times than that celebrated 
article in the commercial treaties (now denounced) of 1862 with 
Belgium, and of 1865 with the German Zollverein, which pre- 
cluded the colonies from admitting the produce or manufactures 
of the mother-country on more favourable terms than the same 
articles of those two countries.* The most extended powers of 
self-government and of framing their own tariffs were granted to 
them, but they were precluded by the mother-country herself 
from treating her as anything but a stranger. It seemed like an 
underlining of our desire to show them that we wished to hold 
them to us by but the slenderest of threads. Not perhaps that 
there was any particular intention about it; there were no 
particular intentions then. 

We have tried [said Lord Salisbury in 1891] to find out from official records 
what the species of reasoning was which induced the statesmen of that day to 
sign such very unfortunate pledges. But I do not think they had any notion 
they were signing any pledges at all. I have not been able to discover that 
they at all realised the importance of the engagements into which they were 
entering. 

It was, apparently, a glorious climax of the /aissez-aller principle 
then so fashionable—unless indeed there was a notion in it that 
it might hasten the advent of free trade. 

However that may be, there never seems to have been any idea 
of connecting the various parts of the Empire together into one 
complete whole on any reasoned plan. The one and only idea— 
a perfectly sane, indeed an absolutely essential, idea—was to 
grant them the largest possible measure of self-government ; 
everything else was left to chance. Whether anything more 
could have been done, as Lord Beaconsfield thought that it 
ought to have been, at the time self-government was conceded, 
in the direction of an imperial tariff, the institution of some 
representative council in the metropolis, and a “military code 
which should have precisely defined the means and the respon- 
sibilities by which the colonies should be defended, and by which, 


* Under the “most favoured nation” clause, this advantage was extended 
to all other nations, 
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if necessary, this country should call for aid from the colonies 
themselves,” it is useless to inquire. What is important to note 
here is the completeness with which the indifference in matters 
colonial, which benumbed men’s minds during the third quarter 
of the nineteenth century, has been transformed into sentiments 
of the keenest interest and pride. Recently these sentiments have 
been quickened and intensified by the splendid alacrity with which 
the self-governing colonies have sprung to the assistance of the 
mother-country in the South African War, and by the virulent 
outburst of hatred against her on the part of many other great 
peoples, one of them among her keenest competitors, by which 
that war has been accompanied. Self-interest, misunderstood 
years ago, formerly led us to the conclusion that it would be best 
to shake ourselves free, as far as possible, from all intimate re- 
lations with the colonies. Self-interest, better comprehended 
now, is causing many of us to inquire whether we may not, by 
means of those very colonies, become so self-reliant, so self- 
dependent, and so far more powerful, that the feelings of other 
nations towards us may become a matter of relative indifference. 
Trade considerations in those days reigned absolutely supreme 
and alone; nothing else was thought to be worth taking into 
account. ‘Trade considerations also, now, are among the very 
first ; and it is right that that should be so, for however beautiful 
may be our sentiments, the Empire must go if its means are 
insufficient. It may be, however, that, while giving trade con- 
siderations that place of prominent and first-rate importance 
which they should always preserve for us, we have attained a 
frame of mind in which we shall not “totally pass by those moral 
and political considerations which make nations great, and by 
the influence of which alone men are distinguished from animals.” 
It may be, even, that if we can only find courage ‘to desist from 
erecting bygone economic doctrines into a fetish, and from turning 
shudderingly away from any thought of departing from them by 
so much as a hair’s-breadth—as would a devout Churchman 
from doubts thrown on the foundation of his hopes for salvation 
—we may find that the interests of our pockets may lead us on 
the same road as moral and political considerations, and that a 
change in our financial policy is more than warranted by the 
general change of conditions which has occurred. Since this 
subject, which is of the highest importance also in its relation to 
imperial finance, will be fully discussed in a later article, it is 
not proposed to develop it here. 

In addition to the change in sentiment as between the mother- 
country and her colonies, there is an immense change in the 


EXTERNAL TRADE OF AUSTRALASIA. 
In thousands of pounds. 
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wealth and power of the colonies themselves. To indicate how 
great this change has been, a few figures are here given in regard 
to Australasia, British North America, and British South Africa : 


1865. 1875. 1885. 1895. 1899. 
| pare 
Imports . «»« “» «| 35:145 | 47:272 | 63,528 | 50,764 | 72,310 
Exports ° . - | 30,398 | 44,407 | 51,640 | 64,073 | 89,004 
Total volume of trade . | 65,543 | 91,679 | 115,168 | 114,837 | 161,314 
EXTERNAL TRADE OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
In thousands of pounds. 
1865. 1875. 1885. 1895. 1899. 
Imports . . ° 16,225 | 27,172 | 24,091 | 23,996 | 34,741 
abe 
Exports , . 135359 | 17,566 | 19,576 | 24,628} 34,075 
Total volume of trade . | 29,584 | 44,738 | 43,667 | 48,624 | 68,816 
EXTERNAL TRADE oF BritisH SouTH AFRICcA.* 
In thousands of pounds. 
1865. 1875. 1885. | 1895. 1899. 
| 
Cape Colony: Imports 2,125 | 5,762 |) 4,991 | 19,094 | 19,207 
Natal: Imports . . . 455 | 1,268 | 1,518 | 2,466 6,718 
cree 
Total Imports. . .| 2,580] 7,030] 6,509 | 21,560 | 25,925 
Cape Colony: Exports .| 2,297| 4,393 | 6,224 16,904 | 23,662 
Natal: Exports . . . 210 835 877 1,140 1,885 
Total Exports | 2,507 | 5,228 | 7,101 | 18,044 | 25,547 
| | 
| iy 
Total volume of trade | 5:077 | 12,258 | 13,610 39,604 | 51,472 


* The Orange River Colony and the Transvaal Colony appear in neither 


this table nor any of those immediately to follow, since their inclusion would 
altogether vitiate the comparison. 
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ToTaL TONNAGE OF VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED (EXCLUSIVE OF 
CoasTING TRADE). 


In thousands of tons. 


1865. 1875. 1885. 1895. 1898.* 


Australasia . . . «| 4,091 | 6,448 | 12,565 | 18,169 | 21,822 


British North America . | 6,564 | 5,785 8,235 | 11,762 | 13,536 


Cape Colony. . . 519 746 1,611 | 3,880 | 5,602 
Natal . . ‘ 75 137 388 | 1,463+| 2,526 
British South Africa Total . 504 883 1,999 | 51343 8,128 


* 1898 is taken instead of 1899, as the shipping returns for the latter year 
were affected by the South African War. 
+ For year ending June 30. 


Thus the trade of Australasia increased in the period covered by 
the tables from £65,543,000 to the large total of £161,314,000, an 
increase of nearly 146 per cent.; and her ocean traffic from 
4,091,000 tons in 1865 to 21,872,000 tons in 1898, an increase of 
over 430 per cent. British North America has not progressed so 
speedily as the great group of her sister colonies in Australia, but 
her development nevertheless has been remarkable, her trade 
having increased by £39,232,000, or by nearly 133 per cent., and 
her ocean traffic by 6,972,000 tons, or by over 106 per cent. On 
the other hand, although the trade of British South Africa is far 
from being so important in volume as that of Australasia, the rate 
at which it has progressed has been much more rapid—from 
£5,077,000, namely, to £51,472,000, or over g1o per cent., while 
her ocean traffic increased by about 1268 per cent. (from 594,000 
tons to. 8,128,000 tons). Other figures tend to show the same 
immense development of energy and growth of wealth, but the 
returns which I have available are unfortunately not complete, 
while previously to 1875 there are in many cases none at all. I 
have been able, however, to extract further the following figures, 
which present very great interest : 
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LENGTH OF RAILWAYS OPEN FOR TRAFFIC AT THE END OF EACH YEAR. 


1875. 1885. 1895. 1899. 

Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
Australasia . ‘ SS oo!) lh wn oe 
British North America . 4,443 ... 10,150. ... 16,444 .. 17,996 
British South Africa . 154 ... 15773 «1 2,843 «+. 2,926 
Total . . - 6,920 ... 19,964 ... 33,069 ... 36,313 


It is stated in the “Colonial Office List” that during the last 
two decades the population of the Colonies has grown from 15} 
millions in 1881 to 23 millions, excluding possessions annexed 
since last census, or from which there were no returns. The fol- 
lowing table shows the figures, in regard to population, for Aus- 
tralasia, British North America, and British South Africa, so far 
as they can be collected from published official statistics : 


POPULATION. 
a | 
1861. 1871. 1881, 189% 1899. 
Australasia . —_.|_ 1,264,954 | 1,924,770 2,742,550 | 3,809,895 | 4,513,399 
| 
British N.America | 3,028,872 | 3,832,632 4,504,319 | 5,030,013 | 51522,500 


| 


Cape Colony -| 267,096*%, 582,582+ 720,984}! 1,527,224 2,265,550§ 
Natal . ° .| 152,704 | 289,773 | 402,687 543,913 | Not given. 


419,800 | 872,355 | 1,123,671 | 2,071,137 | — 


Total, British S. 
Africa ; 


* In 1856. + Census of 1865, including British Caffraria, 86,201. 

{ Census of 1875, including British Caffraria, 122,154, but exclusive of 
Basutoland, Transkei, and Griqualand West. 

§ Inclusive of the population of Pondoland and British Bechuanaland. 


Thus since 1861 the population of Australasia has increased by 
nearly 300 per cent., that of British North America by about 82 
per cent., and that of British South Africa, assuming the popula- 
tion of Natal in 1899 to have been 600,000,* by over 580 per cent. 
It must be observed, however, that tnis latter enormous increase 
is due, in large measure, to the annexation of fresh territories. 
The Savings Bank returns, again, afford a striking proof of the 
rapidly increasing wealth and prosperity of the Colonial Empire. 


* In the Colonial Office List for 1901 it is estimated to have been 902,365, 
but this includes the population of Zululand. It must not be forgotten that 
the proportion of coloured population to white in Natal is about 16 to 1; in 
Cape Colony (including Griqualand, Tembuland, Transkei, and Walfish Bay), 
it was, in 1891, about 3 to 1. 
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“One very satisfactory feature,” to quote again from the Colonial 
Office List, “is the very general development of savings banks 
and other institutions for promoting thrift. There is scarcely a 
colony in which such institutions do not exist. The total amount 
of the deposits in these institutions on December 31, 1889, was 
£28,292,572. In 1894 the deposits reached £40,717,823, and in 
1897, £44,953,583.. The Savings Bank returns for the same 
three groups of colonies as before are given below for the years 
1885 and 1899 respectively : 


AmouNTS STANDING TO CREDIT OF DEpPosiTors AT END OF YEAR, INCLUDING 
INTEREST CREDITED. 


Australasia. British North America. | British South Africa. 
S' rn has 
Year. § Ee Se 
Total 3s Total gs Total 3 23 
amount. as amount. a5 amount. | & 25 
bey & S BEE 
oo a or" a, 
& & & & £ £ 
1885 12,342,396 | 3.87 7:428,660 | 1.57 570,782 | 1.72 
1899 33,174,862 | 7.35 | 10,971,261 | 1.99 | 2,256,450] 6.22 
| 
Increase of | 
1899 on 1885 | 20,832,466 | 3.48 3542,601 -42 | 1,679,668 | 4.50 
| 


** In order to estimate the populations in 1885, I have taken the figures of 
two successive census returns and assumed that the annual rate of increment 
s constant. 


Turning now to a few more general figures, the following tables 
show the external trade} (including inter-Imperial trade) and the 
total ocean traffic of all British possessions, excluding British 
India :— 

ToTAL VOLWME OF TRADE OF ALL BRITISH POSSESSIONS EXCLUDING 

BRITISH INDIA. 


1865. 1875. 1885. 1895. 1899. 

4 & & & & 
| Imports —. |_ 78,975,062 | 120,371,348 | 127,107,398 | 136,499,926 | 183,479,400 
Exports » | 72,071,946 | 106,146,247 | 110,720,572 | 142,880,163 #93:1340497) 
TotalVolume -| 


of Trade, | 254:047:008 | 226,517,595 | 237,827,970 | 279,380,089 | 376,613,827 | 
| 


+ Including bullion and specie. 
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ToTAaL TONNAGE OF VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED, FOR ALL BRITISH 
POSSESSIONS EXCLUDING BRITISH INDIA. 
1865. 1875. 1885. 1895. 1898.* 
Tons . + 25;252,161 35,983,873 68,935,128 93,247,000 107,313,009 


“In 1875, 7121 miles of railway, and 22,116 miles of telegraph 
were open, as compared with 26,484 miles of railway in 1889, and 
30,514 miles of railway in 1892. At the end of 1899 there were 
38,000 miles of railway, and 138,000 miles of telegraph.” t If 
the trade of British India be included the totals will be modified 
as follows : 


ToTaL VoLUME oF TRADEf OF ALL BRITISH POSSESSIONS INCLUDING 
BriTisH Inp1A.§ 


1865. 1875. 1885. 1895. 1899. 


f ‘2 k £ ps 
Imports . | 128,489,337 | 164,734,508 | 198,241,064 | 222,804,665 | 279,757,504 
Exports « | 141,543,740 | 164,130,796 | 195,710,074 | 261,475,712 | 310,204,439 


Total Vol 
Of Trade. | 279033077 | 328,865,304 | 393,951,138 | 484,280,377 | 589,962,003 


ToTAL TONNAGE OF VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED FOR ALL BRITISH 
POSSESSIONS, INCLUDING BRITISH INDIA. 
1865. 1875. 1885. 1895. 1898.* 
Tons . « « 29,520,827 40,809,417 76,229,717 101,473,600 116,428,655 


In 1875, 13,640 miles of railway were open in all British pos- 
sessions when the mileage of British India is included, and 38,765 
miles of telegraph. In 1889 the railway figures had risen to 
42,479 miles, and in 1899 to 61,405 miles, while the telegraph 
mileage reached a total of 189,769 miles. 

Without wearying the reader with further statistics, the figures 
given above are, I hope, sufficient to render apparent the very 
different place at present held in the world by the British 
Empire outside the borders of the United Kingdom, from that in 
which it found itself some sixty years ago. 

One further change has to be noted before this preliminary 
discussion is brought to a conclusion. It must be remembered 


* Chosen as 1899 is affected by the South African War. 
| Colonial Office List, 1901, p. xxiv. { Including bullion and specie. 
¢ I have taken the figures as given in the Statistical Abstract, ic., Rx= £1. 


| 
| 
| 
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that at the time free trade was established, England was already 
in a position of pre-eminent advantage over all possible com- 
petitors in the field of trade.* The enterprise of her sons 
had carried her commerce to all parts of the world, and had 
established it everywhere. The statistics available for those 
early years are not very reliable, I fear, but such as I have may 
serve as an indication of what was the relative position of England 
then in regard to other countries. From the Statistical Abstract 
we learn that the export trade of the United Kingdom in 1840 
was £51,309,000. For the same year the export trade of the 
German States was £27,000,000, that of the United States 
£27,500,000, and that of France, £40,000,000. As Mr. F. 
Merttens says in an able paper on “The Growth of Foreign 
Competition” read before the Manchester Statistical Society on 
April 24, 1901 : 

We were the first to take advantage of the revolutionising inventions ot 
our great countrymen, such as Hargreaves, Watt, Arkwright, Bessemer, and 
others ; and, indeed, by great natural resources and facilities of transport 
possessed by no other country, England got an enormous start in the in- 
dustrial development. She manufactured goods with modern machinery at 


a lower cost than others by more antiquated methods, and gained a prestige 
for her productions which secured her the trade of the world. 


She was, in fact, in respect of the development of her trade, of 
machinery, of trained labour, and of commercial enterprise, far 
ahead of all the rest of the world, and was in the best position to 
take advantage of all improvements whether in communications, 
in machinery, or of whatever kind, and of every “fresh market” 
opened. No competition was to be feared in her home markets, 
since, even as it was, she could produce her own manufactures more 
cheaply and better than any other nation, and “distance was a 
protection.” No wonder that the early apostles of free trade 
believed, for their belief under the then existing conditions was 
well founded, that by the throwing open of her markets nothing 
but advantage could accrue to her. England was the best fitted 
workshop in the world, manned by the most intelligent and most 
highly trained mechanics and artisans in the world. She must 
inevitably become the principal workshop for the world ; for the 
manufacture of all articles she made best—chiefly articles of 
every-day use such as all kinds of linen and cotton goods, woollen 
and worsted goods of every description, iron and steel goods— 


* With the exception of France. But the main lines of French trade have 
never seriously competed with our own, being of a different class, in foreign 
markets, 
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in fact all the “lines” in manufactures which most served the 
common daily wants of mankind and for which there was, there- 
fore, by far the largest demand, were practically her monopoly. 
It followed that the more the world flooded us with raw material 
or manufactures the better. That could only do us good, for 
since we could produce our own raw material and manufactures 
more cheaply and better than others could, they would send us 
only what we could not produce or make so well as they, we 
paying them in commodities which they could not produce or 
make so well as we. Thus the whole productive energy of the 
nation would be conducted into the most remunerative channels, 
and all its working power turned to the very best account. If 
one or other industry were ruined by the competition of foreign 
goods in the home market, that, although it might entail some 
temporary distress, was not really to be regretted. It merely 
meant that energy which had been wasted in work which could 
be better done by others, was turned to more profitable use in 
work which others could not do so well, and in the end there 
would be more abundance for all: ‘‘ abundance of consumption, 
abundance of production, and of the employment necessary to 
production.” It was hoped, and it was expected, that our adoption 
of free trade would present an example which would be quickly 
followed by the rest of the world, an acknowledgment of the 
soundness of our principles which would be greatly to our profit. 
But it is a mistake to think that the early free-traders based their 
policy upon that hope. Their * “ ground was the principle, true 
then as now, that whether foreign nations maintain their own 
duties or not, it is for our interest to abolish ours, and that if we 
would but do this in our own interest, our own trade must 
prosper, let foreign nations do what they will.” 

At the time that the crusade of free trade was being preached, 
and during the period that the policy was being carried into effect, 
there was, doubtless, an immense deal of truth in all this; while 
the prosperity which attended the country during all that time 
and, as we have seen above, up to the year 1872, was such that, 
other causes of prosperity having been left unnoticed, the curious 
fanaticism with which the free-trade doctrine came to be wor- 
shipped, and which still prevails in some quarters, may well be 
excused. But at the root of the whole theory there lay a 
fallacy which the change of conditions from that age to ours 
is gradually bringing to light. There was no reason why our 
virtual monopoly of certain industries should remain with us, or 


** Fair Trade versus Free Trade. 


Third edition. 


P. 108, 
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that other nations should not be able to manufacture every class 
of commodity just as well and just as cheaply as we; speciali- 
sation could not be fixed as an eternal principle. If the 
expectation in regard to other nations had been realised, it is 
probable that this obvious truth would not have forced itself 
upon us for an indefinitely longer time. With the start which 
we had, both in manufacturing facilities and workmanship, other 
nations would have had no chance against us either in their own 
markets or anywhere else. We should no doubt have imported 
more and more raw material, and more and more manufactures, 
specialities, of the kind we did not affect. Agriculture would 
have been ruined certainly, as it has been ; for in regard to that 
particular industry the predictions made have been, and must 
have been, altogether falsified.* But in other respects we should 
have maintained our position until our output was no longer 
sufficient to meet the outside demand, and meanwhile other 
nations would have had to wait. As a matter of fact other nations 
very soon found this out for themselves, and it would not be far 
from the truth to say that the consequence of our adoption of 
free trade was the precise reverse of what was expected: we 
thereby drove other nations still further into the ways of protec- 
tion instead of inducing them to follow our example. The 
Americans, seeing the truth of English trade propositions for the 
England of that time, commenced by taking a step in our 
direction, with anything but good results for themselves. Hoping 
to affect a remedy by means of a hair of the dog which bit them, 
they advanced still further in the same direction in 1857 
and only found their malady aggravated. Our industries 
flooded their markets. They then took two steps back- 
ward for each one they had taken forward, and began 
to feel better. The internecine struggle of 1861-64 
intervening, their trade from 1861 to 1866 was temporarily 
shattered. But thereafter, and ever since, with the exception 
of the two relatively short periods following on the lower 
tariffs of 1883 and 1894, their trade has leapt up at a rate 
which puts us in the shade, whether relative or absolute figures 

* In a speech delivered in the House of Commons on February 27, 1846, 
Mr. Cobden said: But the truth is, that you all know—that the country knows 
—that there never was a more monstrous delusion than to suppose that that 
which goes to increase the trade of the country, and to extend its manu- 
factures and commerce—that which adds to our numbers, increases our 
population, enlarges the number of your customers, and diminishes your 
burdens by multiplying the shoulders that are to bear them, and giving them 


increased strength to bear them—can possibly tend to diminish the value of 
the land, 
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be considered. The result is that described in Mr. McKinley’s 
last speech, and Mr. Roosevelt’s first Presidential message, both 
of which are well within the memory of all. 

The course of German trade is not at all dissimilar. Germany, 
also, in 1865 became inoculated with free-trade doctrines, and, with 
the help of the French war indemnity which followed a few years 
afterwards, seemed to bid fair to demonstrate in her own case the 
truth of those principles which had seemed to bring such great 
prosperity to England. But it proved to be a false start; 
depression set in; and under the guidance of Bismarck, 
Germany, “ruled by the acutest brain that this century has seen 
in Europe,” returned to the heresy of protection. Finding that 
it answered, she added to her sins in 1881 and in 1885, and, 
if Count von Biilow’s efforts are attended by success, she is just 
about to become a worse sinner than ever. Behind the wall of 
protection other nations have been learning to manufacture our 
own specialities as well as we do, and have thus been effecting 
that vast change in the industrial world which has taken place 
since the United Kingdom embarked on the policy of free trade, 
and which is beginning to prove the unshaken clinging to that 
policy, which has become a part of the English gospel, to be a 
mistake, however genuinely believed in and well meant. It may 
be that, as a distinguished American free-trader once said to 
me, “ Nations which are protected carry on their trade with a 
succession of losses,” but certainly the results do not support 
that view. First let us consider some figures in regard to the 
internal economic conditions of the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and Germany respectively. The production of coal in the 
three countries from 1890 to 1900 has been as follows : 


Year. — jacuene. Tene tase Metric peg 
1890 181,614 140,883 70,238 
1893 164,326 162,815 73,852 
1897 202,130 178,930 91,055 
1900 225,181 245,422§ 109,225§ 


* In 1872: United Kingdom, 123,947 tons; Germany, 33,306,000 tons. No 
returns for the United States. 


+ Includes Lignite. { Tons of 2204 lbs. 


§ Provisional figures, 


} 
|| 
| 
| 
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Of iron ore as follows: 


Year. Tene tmatintey Ton ny ds sieude teeestcdinniat 
1890 13,781 Tt 16,036 11,406} 
1893 11,203 11,588 11,458 
1897 13,788 17,518 15,466 
1900 14,028 (in 1899) 24,683 18,964 


** Including Luxemburg. 

+ In 1872 the United Kingdom produced 16,585,000 tons; Germany, 
5,896,000. There are no returns for the United States. 

{ Provisional figures. 


The production and total consumption (domestic and foreign) 
of pig iron in the United Kingdom, the United States and 
Germany were as follows : 


a Total ee and 
Years. 
United United G » | _ United United G Pa 
Kingdom.| States, 7érmany.” | Kingdom. States. orpany. 
Tons Tons Metric tons | Tons Tons Metric tons 
(thousands)| (thousands) | (thousands) | (thousands) | (thousands) (thousands) 
1890 | 7,904 9,203 4,658 6,819 75731 4,897 
1893 | 6,977 75125 4,986 6,168 7,167 5,032 
1897 | 8,796 9,653 6,881 7,749 8,476 7202 
8,208 8,571 
1900 8,959 133745 10,521 (in 1899) 13,520 (in ’1899) 
In 1872 the figures were, United King- In 1872: United Kingdom, 
dom, 6,741,000 tons; United States, | 5,509,915 tons ; United States, 
2,548,713; Germany, 1,988,000. 1,952,150; Germany, 2,501,000. 


* Including Luxemburg. 


In examining these figures it is very necessary to consider the 
increase of population, which I therefore give below : 


Year (about). United Kingdom. United States. Germany. 
1870 ae 31,630,000 ig 38,558,371 ace 41,058,641 
1890 aéi 37,888,153 ae 62,622,250 see 49,428,470 
1900 re 41,454,621 ies 76,303,387 sas 56,806,000 


Immigration goes on at such an immense rate into the United 
States that it would be foolish to attempt to draw any conclusion 
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as to its relative prosperity from the striking increase of popu- 
lation which took place between 1870 and 1900. It is one more 
most important change to note from the conditions of the early 
free-trade years. In 1860 its population was 31,443,000, while that 
of the United Kingdom was 29,071,000. But if, as statisticians 
and economists generally believe, the rate of increase of an 
European race is a gauge of its prosperity, then Germany, whose 
population increased by 39 per cent. between 1870 and 1900, must 
have prospered at least as much as the United Kingdom in which 
the increase was 32.3 per cent. That, to be sure, is merely a kind 
of barometer, and might not show anything else than that the 
German race had prospered, without in any way changing the 
relative industrial conditions which that race enjoyed in regard to 
our own. But the other figures seem to prove that change con- 
clusively. Look at these statistics how you will, itis clear that the 
relative conditions of the other two countries in comparison with 
the United Kingdom have completely changed since 1872 as 
regards the iron trade. It is argued that that is a matter of no 
importance ; that if other countries prosper in what were our own 
particular industries it is still so much the better for us; for, by 
their increased wealth, they become all the better customers 
of ours. That, too, within certain limits, is true — until their 
industries run parallel with ours all along the line. But when 
that time has arrived, of what products of ours are they to be 
customers ? Well, it might be answered, then we shall compete 
with them in “neutral markets.” But that very answer only 
proves the complete change of the conditions from those under 
which free trade was originally established : formerly, in our own 
special goods, we had virtually no competitors. Figures in regard 
to other trades will only tell the same tale. 

“The following gives the increase of spindles in the cotton 
mills of the principal countries :” * 

1889. 1899. 

United Kingdom . . » + «+ 40,000,000 . ». « « + 45,400,000 

United States . . . . « « 10,700,000 . . .» « « 18,600,000 

eee a” ae » 8,500,000 

Rest of Europe . . . . « « 16,500,000 . . . « «+ 25,000,000 
“whilst the consumption of cotton rose, in bales of 500 lbs., 
acording to Mr. Ellison: 


Increase 

1880-1. 1899-1900. per cent. 
United Kingdom ... 2,858,000 .« « « 3,334,000 . «. » 17 
United States . . . . 1,694,000 . « + 3,856,000 . . . 128 
Continent of Europe . , 2,365,000 . « + 4,576,000 . . +» 94 


* The Growth of Foreign Competition. F. Merttens. 
VOL. XXXVIII 
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OTHER TEXTILE TRADES.—EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
(In millions of pounds sterling.) 


Woollen Woollen and | Linen Yarn Silk Yarn Jute Yarn 
and Worsted and and and 
| Worsted Yarn. | Manufactures. | Manufactures. | Manufactures. | Manufactures. 
| 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1880 3.3 17.3 6.8 2.7 2.5 
1899 4.9 14.8 6.0 2.0 2.4 


“ Here we find a decline all round, except in worsted yarn, the 
production of which has enormously increased, owing to the good 
demand from Germany. That country takes 65 per cent. of all 
we produce, which is more than the whole of the increase in our 
exports in woollen and worsted yarns since 1880.” (The fact that 
the exports of woollen manufactures of all kinds from Germany 
in 1881 were 18,420,000 kilos, against 21,507,200 kilos in 1899, 
whilst from the United Kingdom they were 272,874,900 yards 
against 174,748,300 yards for the same two years respectively, 
affords an unpleasant comment on this fact.) “ America, we find, 
absorbs 50 per cent. of our silk spinnings. We hold their trade, 
however, on sufferance only. Both countries are rapidly eman- 
cipating themselves from dependence on us, and before long they 
will become very formidable competitors in neutral markets. 
German exports of woollen yarn and manufactures have reached 
£13,700,000, against ours of £19,700,000 ; whilst her exports of 
silks amount to £8,300,000, and ours to £2,000,000.” One more 
set of figures might be adduced : 


Exports OF COTTON MANUFACTURES.* 


United Kingdom. United States. Germany. 
Year. Thousands of Yards. Dollars. Ibs. 
1872 ss 39537,985 2,304,330 18,298,512 
1899 wwe 534. 38,944 24,859,000 83,471,430 


The quantities are not given in the United States return. But, 
seeing the fall of prices since 1872, my thesis would only be the 
better established if the quantities could be substituted for the 
values. 

I do not wish to be understood to imply that I consider that we 
are on the brink of ruin, or that our commerce is tottering to 
its end. I have merely wished to point out the vastness of the 


* Domestic produce. 
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changes of conditions which have taken place since free trade 
became part and portion of our religion. The changes which I 
conceive to be established are the following : 

(1) That attendant upon improved means of communication. 

(2) The change from a period of unrest and of great wars to a 
prolonged period of peace. 

(3) The change of sentiment, and of relations, between the 
colonies and the mother-country. 

(4) The change in the wealth and power of the colonies. 

(5) The change in the industrial capacity and enterprise of 
other nations. 

VINCENT CAILLARD. 


| 


A BRITISH TRIBUTE TO HUNGARY 


AMONG the many lessons which the English people have learnt 
from the South African War, one of the most important and far- 
reaching is the knowledge which has been at last brought home 
to them that they have few friends in Europe. Persons acquainted 
with the life and literature of the Continent have long been aware 
of this. German hostility to this country has been steadily 
increasing ever since the outbreak of the war of 1870. What- 
ever sympathy there has been for England during the present 
struggle in South Africa has been almost exclusively confined to 
the smaller nations. Danes, Swedes, Greeks have been almost 
alone in their friendly attitude to this country. On the other hand, 
Germany has been the centre whence all the calumnies against 
Great Britain have gone forth. Hostility on the part of Germany 
is by no means new. Mommsen has pointed out that its causes 
are more remote than controversies about the Boer War. I 
have shown in this REVIEW that it arose in the time of Frederick 
the Great and has existed ever since. In the most critical times 
of the struggle with Napoleon men like Field-Marshal Kalkreuth, 
Hatzfeld, Ancillon, and others contended that England and 
net Napoleon was to blame for the misery and trouble of the 
times. Nothing, however, in any period of European history 
has surpassed in methodical virulence and organised slander the 
present movement to excite the German people against England. 

The German Press does not by any means stand alone in 
preaching this gospel of hate. In Pomeranian village churches 
pastors harangue the peasants every Sunday in favour of the 
enemies of this country, and priests on the banks of the Rhine 
promulgate the most atrocious calumnies about English states- 
men and the British army. In the schools and in the uni- 
versities the instructors of youth steadily inculcate the doctrine 
that the true mission of Germany is to overthrow England. 
No one who has at heart the interests of civilisation can view 
this state of things otherwise than with sincere regret. Numbers 
of persons of light and leading in England look with feelings of 
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sorrow on this estrangement between Great Britain and Germany. 
I regret the fact as deeply as any one. The great body of the 
English people, conscious as they are that they do not cultivate 
feelings of hate to any other Power, have been slow to realise 
that the settled hostility to England on the part of Germany has 
become the cardinal factor in European politics. It is only 
gradually dawning on them that this phenomenon is a grave 
danger to the peace of Europe. The recent speeches of Count 
Biilow have, however, demonstrated this very clearly. It is some- 
times said that the Imperial Chancellor personally has no par- 
ticular feelings of enmity to this country. If this be so it only 
adds to the significance of his speeches. He must have known 
that the charges made against the British army, and the insinua- 
tions and calumnies made against Mr. Chamberlain, are absolutely 
false, yet he did not take any step to disabuse his countrymen 
and tell them the truth. On the contrary, these speeches implied 
not perhaps that he believed in all these extravagant calumnies, 
but that on the whole the “foul and filthy lies” of which Sir 
Edward Grey complained had perhaps some foundation in fact. 
This deplorable state of things renders the course to be taken 
by the English Government simple enough. Time alone can 
cure thisGerman animosity. Inthe meanwhile it is quite useless 
for England to endeavour by argument to remove it. What we 
have to do is to proceed with the policy as regards the British 
dominions beyond the sea, which will always be connected with 
the memory of Queen Victoria, of which Sir John Seeley was 
the eloquent prophet, and which Mr. Chamberlain has been the 
first Cabinet Minister resolutely toadopt. The Federation of the 
Empire must be the goal of our policy. For this it is of prime 
necessity not merely that our navy should be maintained in such 
strength as to be able to meet any two powers, which is the 
present standard, it must be raised to a three-power standard. 
A permanent squadron in the North Sea equal in strength to the 
Mediterranean fleet will have to be provided. This must be the 
answer to German menace. There is no reason why we should 
quarrel with Germany, and the best way evidently to avoid such 
an event is to be prepared for it. At the same time we should 
leave her severely alone, and, above all, deal with Russia directly, 
closing our ears to reports of Russian duplicity when they come 
to us from any outsider. We should adopt towards France a 
similar attitude as towards Russia. There do not appear to be at 
present any number of questions which are likely to cause friction 
between England and France. The differences regarding the New- 
foundland shore no doubt require delicate and firm handling, for in 
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this case French sentiment has to be’ taken seriously into con- 
sideration. But it is not creditable either to England or to France 
that these countries should be excited one against the other by 
any nation whose interests consist in weakening as much as 
possible the power of both. 

Astriking contrast to the acidulated speeches of Count Bilow 
has been the dignified statement recently made by the Hun- 
garian Prime Minister in answer to a question asked him in the 
Hungarian Parliament bearing on English policy and on the 
character of the British army in the South African War. As in 
the case of Count von Bilow the personal opinions of the Hun- 
garian statesman, M. de Széll, are not really the question. Every- 
body in England will, of course, value the good opinion of the 
Prime Minister of the Hungarian Crown. But what renders his 
speech remarkable is the circumstance of its delivery in the Hun- 
garian Parliament. The Minister did not make any attempt to 
conceal his views as to the base character of the calumnies 
circulated against our troops, and this episode has brought back 
to the minds of the English people the long Hungarian struggle 
for liberty and independence, the sympathy which was always 
felt in Great Britain for that cause, and it has revived in this 
country interest in Hungary and her future. 

In other days the Poles used to be styled the French of the 
North, and the Hungarians the English of the East, and there are 
striking points of resemblance in the history of England and 
Hungary which warrant the comparison. Hungary is the only 
country on the Continent, the only nation in Europe except 
England, that can show continuity of constitutional development. 
It is the only country except England which has continually 
struggled for a mixed form of Government, maintaining both 
order and liberty. This idea has never been blotted out of the 
Hungarian mind for the last seven centuries. They received 
their constitution in 1223 from King Andrew II. eight years after 
King John signed the Magna Charta at Runnymede. The ideas 
embodied in the Magna Charta and in the Golden Bull of 
Andrew II. are very similar, and the Hungarians have clung to 
them as tenaciously as ourselves. 

There is, however, one office in the Hungarian constitution 
which was most peculiar—viz., the office of Palatine. The 
dignity of Palatine is as old as the Hungarian Constitution 
itself, and there was no similar dignity in any other country. 
The Palatine was elected by the Parliament for life on the nomi- 
nation of the King. He presided over the House of Peers; he 
was Captain-General of the country ; he was the real head of the 
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Home Office, President of the King’s Bench, and he also held 
other offices of more or less importance—among them the Lord 
Lieutenancy of the County of Pesth. If a difference arose 
between the King of Hungary and his realm the Palatine was the 
mediator. If the King was under age the Palatine was his guar- 
dian, and practically the regent of the country. If the King, for 
one reason or another, did not call Parliament together, it was the 
duty of the Palatine to do so. In a word, the Palatine was the 
guardian of the Hungarian Constitution. As the Palatine, although 
elected by the Diet, had to be nominated by the King, when 
the crown of St. Stephen passed to the Hapsburg dynasty, the 
sovereigns of this House usually contrived to leave the office of 
Palatine vacant or to fill it with one of their own tools. 

Another marked characteristic of the Magyars was their muni- 
cipal autonomy. This institution, which is also peculiarlytheir own, 
was very perfect in its arrangements, and of the greatest political 
importance. But indeed all Hungarian institutions, like those of 
Great Britain, are strikingly racy of the soil. The constitutions 
of the two countries are natural historical growths quite different 
to the manufactured constitutions of the other Continental states. 
It is a remarkable fact that most existing constitutions in Europe 
may be traced to the Spanish Constitution of 1812, which was a 
copy of the crude revolutionary French Constitution of 1791. 
These written constitutions announce in high-sounding phrases 
principles which are of little good for practical purposes. They 
are often, as we see for instance in the Parliament at Vienna, to 
use the words Burke applied to their French prototype, wild 
attempts to methodise anarchy and systematise confusion. In 
the Hungarian Constitution there is but little symmetry in various 
parts, but every portion of it bears the stamp of the epoch when 
it was added. The sovereignty of the Crown and the general legis- 
lation of Parliament form the basis of the Hungarian State ; its 
free municipal autonomy gives it the character of federation. 
There are in Hungary small national fractions surrounded by 
great masses of men belonging to other races, but it not unfre- 
quently happens that each race is concentrated in one part of the 
country. Families of the same origin formed communes and 
governed themselves in full liberty. A number of these com- 
munes, all of the same race, form a county, which administers 
its affairs with very extensive powers. Now, if the majority 
of communes belong to a certain nationality, the majority can 
easily give predominance to their national spirit, and although 
the Magyars are often reproached with trampling on other races 
the reverse is the fact. No doubt in consequence of the attrac- 
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tions of their historical traditions they have shown great capacity, 
particularly of late years, for absorbing large numbers of indi- 
viduals from other races, particularly Jews and Germans. No 
nation in Europe has treated weak or subject races with anything 
like the forbearance or spirit of justice which has been shown by 
the Magyars. This is strikingly the case as regards the Jews, with 
the result that probably in no country in Europe are the Jews 
more thoroughly nationalised than in Hungary. Ever since the 
arrangement of 1866, under which Hungary obtained her present 
position, the material resources of the country have been de- 
veloped in a manner which excites wonder and admiration. We 
have been accustomed to speak of the marvellous growth of 
cities and towns in the United States of America and in the King’s 
dominions beyond the sea, but Hungary within the short space 
of forty years has created a thriving commerce, manufactures, 
a network of railways, a sound system of public education, 
and has produced great names in politics, literature, science, 
and art. The voice of Hungary is becoming more and more 
supreme over the whole policy of the Dual Monarchy. It is the 
qualities of the Hungarians that have ensured this consumma- 
tion. The Magyar, as I have said, is able to inspire enthusiasm 
for his nationality in others; the Germans and the Jews gladly 
become Magyars in sentiment when they live under the subtle 
spell of Hungarian institutions. 

One of the difficulties which seemed hard to be overcome by 
Hungarian statesmen was the question of Croatia, and generally 
the position of the South Slavs under the Crown of St. Stephen. 
The expression “the countries of the Crown of St. Stephen” is 
used to describe the different territories which, although an 
integral part of the indivisible country of Hungary, are yet 
different from Hungary properly so called. One of these is 
Croatia, the country between the Drave and the Save. There has 
been a very great change in the course of centuries in the 
meaning of this term. In the twelfth century the territory be- 
tween the rivers Kulpa and Verbasz was called Croatia. This 
included the Bosnia of to-day, with part of Dalmatia and territory 
on the coast of the Adriatic. The old Croatian territory was 
subsequently occupied by the Turks, and the population, or a 
large portion of it, took refuge in Hungary and settled between 
the Drave and the Save. The territory, therefore, on which the 
present Croats are settled was from time immemorial Hungarian, 
and when we talk of the Croats, their nationality and rights, and 
all the rest of it, we must remember that they owe their existence 
as a political entity to Magyar generosity. During the struggle 
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for Hungarian independence in 1849 the Croatians and South 
Slavs, under the leadership of General Jellachich, took up arms in 
favour of the centralised Government of Vienna. The real organiser 
of this Croatian movement was Ludwig Gaj. We all know how it 
ended; notwithstanding the rebellion of the South Slavs it was 
not impossible that Hungary might have maintained her inde- 
pendence if it had not been for the interference of Russia. A 
large Russian army, under the command of Paskiewitsch, crossed 
into Hungary and the fate of the country was sealed. The 
principal Hungarian army was forced to capitulate to the 
Russians at Vilagos, and the Russian General Paskiewitsch sent 
to the Emperor Nicholas the following report : “ Hungary lies at 
the feet of your Majesty.” After this capitulation many of the 
Hungarians fled across the Turkish border. An attempt was 
made to force the Sultan to give them up. Lord Palmerston was 
at that time responsible for the foreign policy of England, and it 
is quite superfluous to say that he took right good care that the 
Sultan should do nothing of the kind. Many of these refugees 
were condemned to death in their absence. One of them 
was the Count Julius Andrassy, who became in happier times 
not alone Prime Minister of Hungary but also Chancellor of 
the Dual Monarchy. Several of the most distinguished men 
in Hungary were, however, captured and executed, and amongst 
them Count Ludwig Batthyany, who had been the Prime Minister 
of the first responsible Government in Hungary, and who was as 
remarkable for the moderation of his views as for his loyalty to 
the Constitutional Crown. 

The circumstances which led to the execution of this nobleman 
were such, and the deep feeling which it caused in Hungary has 
been so lasting, that it is worth while briefly to recall them. 
Count Batthyany was arrested at Buda-Pesth by Prince Windisch- 
graetz. He ordered Count Batthyany to be tried by court- 
martial. After the inglorious retreat of Prince Windischgraetz 
from Buda-Pesth the seat of the court-martial was transferred to 
Laibach. When Count Batthyany appeared before it his defence 
was so complete an answer to the charges brought against him 
that it was impossible for the court-martial to convict him. It 
was known, however, that the Imperial Government at Vienna 
wished him punished ; the court-martial ordered him to be kept 
in custody in the secret hope that when times became quiet he 
would be set at liberty. 

The Government of Vienna, however, had made up their 
minds that Batthyany should be executed, and when they received 
the notice of the judgment it was returned to the court-martial 
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with the remark that as that tribunal had not found a verdict of 
guilty the Government did not wish that Batthyany should be 
imprisoned, They desired, they said, to be in a position to grant him 
a free pardon in order to get credit for an act of clemency and 
generosity. Schwarzenberg, therefore, who was then at the head 
of the Austrian Government, suggested that the court-martial 
should sentence Batthyany to death, but at the same time strongly 
recommend him to mercy. It has been the invariable practice 
in Austria in such cases to commute the sentence, nevertheless in 
this particular case, General Wetzlar, who was president of the 
court-martial, hesitated to assent to the sentence of death. It 
was, however, explained to him that this was only a formality, 
and that the prisoner would receive full pardon from the Govern- 
ment. He then consented, and the sentence of death was passed, 
but with an earnest appeal for the pardon of Batthyany on the 
ground “that he as a Minister in the discharge of his duty found 
himself often under the most difficult circumstances and that he 
could not have acted otherwise than he did.” 

Schwarzenberg attained his end. He never laid the judgment 
or the report of the court-martial before the Emperor, but he 
sent it, and Batthyany with it, to General Haynau, who was then 
commanding at Buda-Pesth. Haynau paid no attention to the 
recommendation to mercy, and simply confirmed the sentence of 
the court-martial. Batthyany was sentenced to be hanged, but 
on the night of the 5th of October, 1848, he tried to commit 
suicide by stabbing himself in the throat. In consequence of 
the wound which he inflicted on himself he was spared the in- 
dignity of being hanged, and was shot the next day. It is easy 
to imagine the indignation with which the Hungarian people 
viewed such an act; but it did not stand alone, and the 
numerous executions that took place at the same time could not 
fail to leave behind them a legacy of bitter feeling. It is to the 
credit of the Hungarian people and to their leaders that they were 
able to distinguish between the acts of a Government and the 
personality of their sovereign. This, too, is one of the characteristics 
which they have in common with the English people, and one 
cannot but be lost in admiration at the moderation, political 
sense, and enlightened loyalty to their Constitutional Crown 
which the Hungarians showed when the hour of their triumph 
came. 

After the events of 1849, and when the centralised government 
of Vienna was restored, Croatia which, during the time of the 
Hungarian struggle, had, under the leadership of Jellachich and 
Gaj, taken up arms against the Crown of St. Stephen, was rewarded 
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by the Government of Vienna by being formed into a separate 
kingdom from Hungary, to which were added the port of Fiume 
and Croatian districts on the coast of the Adriatic. In this new 
kingdom, just as in Hungary, the Austrian laws were introduced, 
but Croatia-Slavonia then received some special privileges, 
also political and national institutions, together with consider- 
able power as regards local legislation. When the Hungarian 
constitution was restored, the rights of the Hungarian Crown 
extended also over Croatia, and the institutions which had 
been granted to that country by the authorities at Vienna 
came naturally to an end. In Croatia there were two parties at 
the time: one of these earnestly wished for reconciliation with 
Hungary; but there was another, much more numerous and 
extremely fanatical, who wished complete independence as far 
as Hungary was concerned. There was no desire, at least none 
openly and authoritatively expressed, to renounce allegiance to 
the Emperor Francis Joseph. It was only in his capacity as 
King of Hungary that this large party were inclined to question 
his rights. The Hungarian Parliament, under the leadership of 
Deak, proposed a compromise as remarkable for its generosity 
as for its statesmanlike conception. According to this compromise 
Croatia-Slavonia was to be represented in the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment by 34 persons selected by the local Croatian Diet. At the 
head of the executive for Croatia there should be, as before, 
the Ban, who should be nominated by the King of Hun- 
gary on the recommendation of the Prime Minister. At the 
head of the different departments there should be a number of 
officials who, together with the Ban, should be responsible to the 
Croatian Diet. Questions of education and justice were to be 
absolutely under the control of the Croatian Diet, but all other 
matters should be under the Hungarian Government, in which 
there should be one Minister specially charged with Croatian 
interests. It was only in 1870 that the town and territory of 
Fiume, which in the time of the reaction and of the absolute 
government had been taken away from Hungary, were restored 
to that country. The Hungarians naturally hoped that the 
generosity with which they acted to the Croatian people would 
have gradually diminished the hatred which the population 
had for the Hungarian State. This hope, however, was not 
realised. For some time the extreme elements and parties seemed 
to acquire an ever-increasing authority, and after 1878 a party 
grew up which wished to join Bosnia and Herzegovina together 
with Dalmatia with Croatia, and form a kingdom which would 
be independent of Hungary. Many circumstances made this 
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idea popular at the time, and it was largely helped forward by 
Mazuranic, who warmly sympathised with it, and who filled the 
office of Ban from 1873 to 1878. One of the leaders of this 
movement was Dr. Joseph Strossmayer, Bishop of Diakovar. This 
remarkable man was made a bishop in 1849, and exercised most 
exceptional influence over the southern Slavs. The position 
which he took up at the Vatican Council made his name known 
throughout the world. Notwithstanding his opposition to the 
Curia Romana he contrived to acquire considerable influence 
in Rome. He was considered to be a man likely to bring 
back the south Slavs into the bosom of the Roman Catholic 
Church. In the year 1881, and again in 1888, he appeared at 
Rome at the head of companies of pilgrims of that race. He 
was able to obtain from the Holy See the great concession that 
the south Slavs should be permitted to retain the Slav liturgy, 
and from this circumstance we can best gauge how great the 
influence of this bishop was. He was not less successful as 
politician: he became one of the leaders of the national party, 
and carried with him a large majority of the lower clergy. 

The condition of Croatia became worse and worse, and the 
authority of government had not been strengthened by the Ban 
who succeeded Mazuranic in 1878. In the year 1883, however, 
Count Khuen-Hedervary was made Ban, and he at once showed 
that he combined firmness with tact. The extreme parties 
provoked many scenes of a tumultuous character in the Diet, 
but their efforts were unable to hamper the action or weaken the 
position of the Ban, who had also the advantage of the con- 
fidence and support of the Hungarian Ministers and of his 
Sovereign. As in all similar circumstances, the energy and 
strength of character of those responsible for government and 
administration gave hope and firmness to the party of order, and 
at the same time the personal misconduct of one of the leading 
agitators seriously damaged the separatist movement in public 
opinion, Bishop Strossmayer, after a severe reproof administered 
in public by the King of Hungary, retired from active political 
work, and gradually the movement in Croatia hostile to Hungary 
became weaker and weaker. Croatia is now tolerably contented 
with its special privileges ; and generally speaking three-fourths 
of the population of Hungary are content with, and the majority 
support, Magyar supremacy. The Roumanians, who number 
about two millions and a half in a total population of about 
eighteen millions, are irreconcilable for the present; but their 
want of political instinct is such that they are never likely to be 
a serious difficulty, apart from the fact that they have no solid 
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cause of complaint. They cannot contend successfully with the 
Magyars, who possess the invaluable heritages of a splendid 
political tradition, sound instinct, and good sense. 

What is to be the future of the Crown of St. Stephen no one 
can tell. I cannot, however, but hope that the time will come 
when the Magyars will be able to realise completely the ambi- 
tion of their greatest ruler, King Mathias Corvinus, and make 
their country the dominating power in south-eastern Europe. 
I venture to think, however, as I have often said to Hungarian 
friends, that the attitude of Hungarians on the question of Bohemia 
has been such as to help the enemies of the Crown of St. Stephen 
in that country. Why the Hungarians should favour German 
supremacy in Cis-Leithania passes my comprehension. It is easy 
to see that in the days of Count Hohenwart, some thirty years 
since, Hungarian statesmen would look with suspicion at a 
policy tending to federation in Cis-Leithania, because of the 
effect which it might have on countries under the Crown of St. 
Stephen. At that time the nationalities under that crown were 
struggling for a federal system which must have broken up the 
kingdom of Hungary into Roumanian, Servian, Croatian, and 
Slovak provinces. All that is now changed. Hungary has nothing 
to fear from any concession to the Bohemian Czechs, and the 
progress and solidity of the Hungarian State will, I venture to 
hope, induce the Magyars to look with more equanimity, and 
perhaps I may be permitted to add with more impartiality, on 
national struggles in Cis-Leithania. We are the more anxious 
about this in England on account of our strong desire for the 
future prosperity and glory of the Hungarian people. It is some- 
times said that material interests alone determine the policy of 
states. Many people, who ought to know better, are of opinion 
that England especially is always actuated by motives of material 
interests in her international policy. With persons who hold 
that view it is impossible to argue. The efforts that have been 
made by this country in the cause of mankind, and with the 
reverse of material advantage to herself, are systematically and 
quietly ignored by them. Perhaps, however, some of the more 
sober of our critics may, at least, give us credit for love and 
affection for our venerable constitution and for our ancient and 
limited but real monarchy. It is, however, heartbreaking to 
think how little England is known abroad, when we reflect that a 
statesman like Prince Bismarck thought and said more than once 
that there was no attachment to the crown in England. And 
that in the days of Queen Victoria! But any person really under- 
standing our ways and modes of thought will be disposed to 
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allow that we should take a warmer interest in the well-being of 
Hungary, seeing the similarity of her institutions to our own, 
than we can do as regards nations who possess political institutions 
and judicial systems fundamentally different from those we live 
under. The idem velle atque nolle, of which Sallust speaks, is one 
of the surest bonds of friendship among nations as among in- 
dividuals. 

Great and inevitable changes must before long come about 
in the Balkan Peninsula which will seriously affect Hungarian 
interests. When that time arrives England, a country which 
desires no territory for herself in south-eastern Europe should 
be the Power which Hungary would naturally look to for assist- 
ance in the establishment of claims to a safer and stronger 
position on the shores of the Adriatic. For ourselves we 
know now perfectly well that in any great European convulsion 
the fundamental and unalterable fact of continental politics 
must be the hostility of Germany to England. In case we were 
at war with Russia or France no German statesmen dare to take 
up any position as regards England except at the very best one 
of hostile and malevolent neutrality. This fact must, whether 
we like it or not, cause us to reconsider our international posi- 
tion, and above all our relations with Russia. When first the 
idea of reconsidering our position as regards our great Asiatic 
neighbour, with a view of clearing our minds as regards the 
interests of the two Powers, was advocated in the pages of this 
Review, the proposal was received in England with considerable 
approval even by persons who doubted whether it would be 
possible to realise it. Since then the body of opinion in its 
favour has been certainly growing in England, and recently there 
have been remarkable indications that representative, enlightened 
and patriotic men in Russia, are beginning to consider whether 
it is really for the benefit of that Empire to keep up an attitude 
of suspicion and hostility towards Great Britain. I am full of 
hope that better relations between these Empires may be estab- 
lished ; but I must frankly say that, in my opinion, a good under- 
standing between England and Russia is of more importance to 
Europe than to this country. Foreign countries may just as 
well understand once for all that we shall not go out of our way 
to seek alliances. The abiding allies of England are her daughter 
nations beyond the sea owning allegiance to her King. But cordial 
relations between England and Russia would be of considerable 
benefit to other nations. One of these would certainly be Hun- 
gary. Hungarian statesmen and patriots feel, perhaps to some 
exaggerated extent, the danger which they are exposed to from 
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Russia as the great Slav state. In view of Russian influence in 
the Balkans, and of the possibility of that influence being un- 
friendly to the Crown of St. Stephen, it might be supremely 
important for Hungary that a power like England, friendly to 
her and quite impartial as regards territorial arrangements in 
south-eastern Europe, should be in a position at a critical moment 
to use her good offices with Russia in favour of Hungarian 
interests, should those interests be ever seriously threatened. 


ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT. 


WILLIAM GODWIN’S NOVELS 


HAZLITT has recorded a conversation in which he and his friends 
discussed an interesting problem: If you were able to summon 
from the dead any of the great men of old, whom would you 
select for an interview ? The choice is bewilderingly wide, but 
supposing that a medium could call up for us one of Hazlitt’s 
own circle, we might still bea little puzzled. Some would perhaps 
like to know whether a monologue of Coleridge was really as 
amazing as his admirers report ; others might prefer to listen to 
the spontaneous and unsophisticated outflow of humour from 
which Lamb distilled the Essays of Elia; and possibly one or 
two might like to try the flavour of Hazlitt’s own incisive and 
egotistic sallies. One thing, I fancy, is quite clear. Nobody 
would ask for an hour of William Godwin. His most obvious 
qualities, a remorseless “ergotism,” squeezing the last drops out 
of an argument; a frigid dogmatism, not redeemed by the fervour 
which half excuses fanaticism ; and a singular incapacity for even 
suspecting the humorous or fanciful aspects of life, are qualities 
which go far to make the superlative bore. They may be harmless 
or even advantageous in a man who wishes to compose a political 
Euclid, but that kind of author is not likely to be attractive at 
a supper party, and certainly not likely to succeed in other 
branches of literary work. Yet it is odd that, without too much 
violence to language, we might describe Godwin as one of the most 
versatile authors of histime. Though a dealer in the most abstract 
speculations, he became an industrious Dryasdust, raking in the 
obscurest assortments of waste paper. In spite of his priggish- 
ness, he was a writer of popular books for children, and, without 
the smallest claims to poetic imagination, he was the author of 
one tragedy which escaped failure. A more remarkable fact, 
however, was his success as a novelist. He wrote in a compara- 
tively barren period. The generation which had been impressed 
by the novels of Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, Sterne and 
Goldsmith had passed away, and the novel of the nineteenth 
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century had not yet come to life in Miss Austen and Scott. The 
novels which were produced in the interval and can still be read 
by any one except conscientious professors of English literature 
may be counted on the fingers—perhaps of one hand. Godwin’s 
Caleb Williams is one of the few. It can be read without the 
pressure of a sense of duty. It has lived—though in comparative 
obscurity—for over a century, and high authorities tell us that 
vitality prolonged for that period raises a presumption that a book 
deserves the title of classic. Three generations must have accepted 
it, and as each naturally condemns the taste of the old fogies, its 
predecessors, the agreement implies some permanent attractive- 
ness. There has been time for a reaction and a re-reaction. 
Living novelists, if one may judge from their practice, will say 
that Caleb Williams offends against all manner of sound canons 
of criticism. I am a little sceptical as to all such canons, and 
rather infer that a book which can survive in spite of such incom- 
patibility must have had some of the seeds of life. Few writers, 
I fear, can be confident that their works will interest their great- 
great-grandchildren ; and only such happy persons should be 
quite ready to throw the first stone. 

Godwin’s personal characteristics are sufficiently revealed in 
his life published some years ago by Mr. Kegan Paul. The 
subject was not altogether an easy one to manage. Some people 
shine, as it were, by their own light. There are others, of whom 
Godwin was one, who become interesting only when the observer 
is prepared to look at him from the right point of view. Lowell, 
in speaking of the inimitable Pepys, calls him an “ unconscious 
humourist.” The diary, that is, has all the effect of humorous 
writing, but the writer did not intend to produce a smile, and 
made his quaint confessions as if they would be to his readers, 
as they were to him, just the most natural things in the world. 
The reader, however, has to supply a great deal more from his 
Own resources in the case of Godwin. He reminds us of a 
familiar difficulty which besets writers of fiction. When they 
introduce a bore for the sake of the comic effect of his tedious- 
ness, the tediousness is very apt to tire the reader. Now Pepys 
had infinitely too much vivacity ever to have been a bore, but 
Godwin, as I have said, was a bore by nature. Everybody, I 
hold, is a bore to some people, but Godwin was one of the 
unlucky persons capable of boring all round. He can never be 
amusing taken by himself, and we have to make the effort of 
seeing him among his fellow actors before we catch any glimpse 
of the comedy in which he played a part. Lamb’s famous 


description of the damning of Godwin’s Antonio gives the true 
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point of view. To Godwin himself the event, no doubt, was 
simply painful ; the average spectator saw nothing in it but the 
proper punishment of stupidity; Lamb, by showing us the 
simple-minded philosopher in his oddly inappropriate position, 
manages to combine a smile with compassion. A writer 
possessed of Lamb’s skill might manage to throw a similar light 
upon the whole career of the unlucky dramatist. 

The social atmosphere of Godwin’s early days was not exactly 
calculated—I hope that I may say so without offence—to 
stimulate any germs of humour or fancy. The son of a dissent- 
ing minister in a country village, he began by following in his 
father’s steps. A revered tutor made him a Sandemanian. 
According to Godwin (I do not answer for the statement) Calvin 
had damned ninety-nine men out of every hundred ; and Sandeman 
contrived a scheme for damning ninety-nine out of every hundred 
Calvinists. Remembering that the amiable Faraday was a member 
of the sect, I cannot doubt that the creed admits of a milder inter- 
pretation. Anyhow, Godwin stuck to it for a time, and resisted 
the ensnaring arguments of Arians and Arminians. A glimpse of 
the social stratum which enjoyed such intellectual food may be 
given by a passage in a letter from his mother—a worthy and affec- 
tionate old lady in spite of her peculiar views of spelling, punctua- 
tion, and Christian charity. That her daughter may not be 
as the figtree whome the master of the vineyard came seeking fruit and 
found none. Is my daily prayer for her and all of you poor Jack once made 
a profession two but him I have no hopes off. I may say the same of Joseph 
how cutting it is to be the means of bringing children into the world to be the 


subjects of the Kingdom of Darkness to dwell with Divils and Damned Spirits 
from whence as I heard you mention in your prayers there is no redemption. 


The “prayers” must have been edifying, but William went 
the way, it is to be feared—wherever it may have led—of Jack, 
Joseph, and Hannah. His nonconformity took him, like Priestley 
and Price, into the ranks of political radicalism, and while his 
Calvinistic theory of predestination changed into the doctrine of 
“ philosophical necessity,” Rousseau became his guide in place of 
Jonathan Edwards. Heleftthe pulpit, butonlyto preachlaysermons 
asanauthor ofall work. He became known inthecircleswhich were 
prepared to welcome the French Revolution. He records in his 
diary the subjects of some of the talks which enlivened their tea- 
parties and other more convivial gatherings. Sandemanian tracts 
were out of place, but they talked of “ ancient virtue and respect 
for other men’s judgments,” of self-love, sympathy, “ perfecti- 
bility,” and “ideal unity.” Now and then they were honoured 
by the presence of the great Dr. Priestley, or of the shrewd 
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eynieal Horne Tooke, the veteran survivor of the old Wilksite 
agitation; or of Thomas Hollis, who swore by the old-fashioned 
republicanism of Milton and Algernon Sidney. Helen Maria 
Williams and Mary Wollstonecraft represented the early stage of 
the crusade for the rights of women. His closest ally was 
Holcroft, ex-stable-boy at Newmarket, popular dramatist and 
keen republican agitator. With Hollis and Holcroft, Godwin 
helped to revise Paine’s Rights of Man. It had been suppressed 
by the fears of its first publishers, and its circulation was soon to 
become the most dangerous of ventures for the party booksellers. 
Meanwhile Godwin brought out his own Political Fustice, and 
became the philosopher of the English Revolutionists. No 
book, says Hazlitt, “ever gave such a blow to the philosophical 
mind of the country. Tom Paine was considered for the time a 
Tom Fool to him; Paley an old woman ; Edmund Burke a flashy 
sophist. ‘Throw away your books of chemistry,’ said Words- 
worth to a young man, ‘and read Godwin on Necessity.’” 
Hazlitt probably exaggerates, but.it is true that Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, then in their revolutionary fever, were strongly im- 
pressed. Coleridge addressed an enthusiastic sonnet to the author 
of the book (which, however, he had not read), and became a 
personal friend. Rival prophets, indeed, have their little jars, 
and Coleridge, after one interview, denounces, in his peculiar 
phrase, the “ grossness and vulgar insanocecity of this dim-headed 
prig of a philosophocide.” Humbler youths not only accepted 
Godwin as a teacher, but always declared that a study of his book 
had made an epoch in their lives, and permanently elevated their 
moral tone. The philosophy, it is true, was startling, but it was 
delivered in the most edifying tones. No “milder-mannered”’ 
literary Lambro ever proposed to scuttle the ship of state. He 
discoursed as calmly as one of his old colleagues in the ministry, 
who would be condemned by the godly as too much given to “cold 
morality.” Quietly, as one propounding mere matter-of-fact or 
truths which, when once announced, must be self-evident, he shows 
the absurdity not only of kings and aristocrats but of government 
in general. Democracy is the least bad system, but it is at best a 
makeshift on the way to anarchy. Weare to have no parliaments, 
no states, no laws. He sorrowfully admits that it may be right at the 
moment to resist a murderer by force, but punishment is essentially 
unreasonable. Force is not argument; it is as foolish to be indig- 
nant with a murderer as to be indignant with his knife ; and reason 
is (or ought to be) omnipotent. We ought to convince the scoundrel 
of his mistake instead of sending him to prison. All restraints 
are bad, even when self-imposed. Promises in general are there- 
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fore bad, and marriage so obviously absurd that it can be 
demolished in a paragraph. Moreover, all the “ private affections” 
are bad, for they imply partiality and therefore injustice. Reason 
tells me to save the life of a virtuous Fénelon rather than the life 
of his valet. If the valet be my father or brother, that little acci- 
dent can make no difference in the eye of pure reason. Gratitude 
is thus a vice, because it tends to gross partiality. Nobody, I 
suppose, ever made so clean a sweep of all existing social ties, 
but he always preserves the calm and benevolent tone of a 
preacher, drawing obvious morals from the Sermon on the Mount, 
though the Christian creed is among the doctrines too absurd 
to require explicit confutation. 

The book thus crammed with intellectual explosives appeared 
in 1793, when the respectable classes were in the panic caused by 
the French Revolution and the Government preparing the 
severest measures of suppression. Godwin’s friends, Horne Tooke 
and Holcroft, were about to be tried for high treason ; and Godwin 
expected that he might himself be the next victim. It is only just 
to say that he appears to have rather courted martyrdom by 
openly showing his sympathies. The acquittal of his friends put 
an end to the danger; and his own circle rather regretted, it 
would seem, that he had not had a chance of sharing their glory. 
Pitt, they reported by way of apology, had said in the Cabinet that 
a three guinea book could not do much harm in the class which 
was dangerous, precisely for want of guineas. The fact that so 
dear a book should have had an immediate circulation of over 
4000 copies is indeed a remarkable proof of the general excite- 
ment. A surprising number of the well-to-do must have been 
anxious to know what a Jacobin had to say for himself. Pitt, 
however, may have had other reasons. The Attorney-General 
would have no difficulty in quoting passages from Paine’s Rights 
of Man, and inserting “ innuendoes ” to show that they applied to 
our gracious sovereign. Godwin kept so much to the supernal 
regions of abstract argument that it was comparatively difficult to 
saddle his book with any definite or immediate political applica- 
tion. Moreover—in perfect consistency with his general doctrine 
—he had fully and explicitly denounced violent revolution. 
Force, he argues, is as bad on one side as on the other. Reason 
is so omnipotent that we may trust to its efficiency without any 
extraneous support. He condemned organised agitation even in 
support of his own principles. His friends were accused of 
belonging to seditious clubs ; he held that all clubs implied some 
abnegation of individual liberty. Pitt might be right in holding 
that reason thus understood was a force of very little significance. 
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True, Godwin’s theories logically applied might tend to dissolve 
the very ties of all social and political order. That did not much 
matter till his readers became capable of drawing inferences or 
till his doctrines were translated into terms immediately applicable 
to George III. and rotten boroughs. 

Godwin, in any case, might well pass for a great philosopher. 
He dealt in what is called “inexorable logic.” That is to say, that 
whenever he ran his head against a lamp-post, he calmly asserted 
that it did not exist. If the proper way of making a science of 
politics is to ignore all appeals to experience, his method was irre- 
proachable. That happened to be precisely the opinion of a good 
many people at the time, and Godwin’s Utopia, though liable to 
collapse at the first touch of common sense, appeared to enthu- 
siasts to be solid because self-consistent. Moreover, if we con- 
sider the merits of the exposition, apart from the validity of the 
theory expounded, it showed remarkable literary power. The 
style is simple and solid ; the argument is well arranged ; and, in 
short, the logical architecture leaves nothing to be desired if we 
will allow the architect to use for his material what is really mere 
moonshine. Nor can it be denied that he is appealing to the 
sense of justice and humanity of his readers ; and that, if he is not 
impassioned, there is a general glow of benevolent sentiment which 
commended him to the more generous impulses of the revolu- 
tionary period. I have only to say, however, that it is easy to 
understand that Godwin would act the part of philosopher to 
perfection. Ingenuous youths of both sexes are capable of reve- 
rence for that variety of the species. The illusion indeed fre- 
quently lasts with the superior sex beyond the period of early 
enthusiasm. Colleges devoted to female education are, I fear, 
rapidly destroying that agreeable distinction. With minds 
sharpened by study, young ladies will soon make their brothers’ 
discovery that when a man claims to be a philosopher there is a 
strong presumption that he must be an impostor. In Godwin’s 
days, Newnham and Girton were not even conceivable; and a 
philosopher might hope to be taken seriously by a circle of femi- 
nine admirers. They could reverea man, not though but, because 
he was a bore. Incapacity for lighter talk proved that his thoughts 
were absorbed in serious topics, and the absence of romance 
showed that in him the emotions were under the sway of reason. 
Godwin had begun by showing superiority to the impulses of a 
young man’sfancy. He had resolved to marry in a business-like 
spirit, and to save trouble asked his sister to choose a wife for him. 
She found a young lady good-natured and humble, and “ with 
about as much religion as my William likes.” Godwin took the 
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matter into consideration, but deliberated so long and calmly that 
he never made the necessary advances. His fame as a philosopher 
soon rendered advances on his side unnecessary. He became 
attractive to a whole circle of feminine enthusiasts. Among his 
female admirers was Miss Alderson (afterwards Mrs. Opie), a 
beauty, a bit of a poetess, and then an ardent radical. There 
was Mrs. Inchbald, of the Simple Story, a bright and very 
clever and saucy actress, who was able, we are told, at any 
social meeting to charm to her side the admirers who 
surrounded any rival beauty. Though, as a devout Catholic, 
she must have had more religion than William liked, she was 
attracted by the serene philosopher, and carried on what 
seems to have been a lively flirtation. There was the beautiful 
“ Perdita,” Mary Robinson, who in spite of her questionable 
position and her aristocratic connections, was willing to reci- 
procate the attentions of the humble author. There was 
Mrs. Reveley, afterwards Shelley’s Mrs. Gisborne. She was very 
young and very beautiful, says his daughter, and full of “deep 
sensibility ;”” her heart was full “to bursting” with the hopes of 
political freedom, and she “ drank deeply” of Godwin’s philo- 
sophy. His heart, it is added, was not disturbed—for the present 
at least—but both Mrs. Reveley and Mrs. Inchbald burst into 
tears when they heard that their philosopher was married to 
Mary Wollstonecraft. His relations even to that model enthusiast 
were a little hampered by philosophy. He took the peculiar 
precaution of occupying a separate house in order that their 
affection might not be exposed to the trial of constant intimacy. 
She complains, too, that when he was absent on a journey, he 
was too much attracted by the “homage of vulgar minds” and 
restored to his “ icy philosophy.” The connection did not last long 
enough to try whether more serious jars might not arise between 
an icy philosopher and a romantic sentimentalist. Yet it is only 
fair to admit that Godwin seems to have been roused for once 
to a genuine passion, and that when his wife died, he felt the 
blow like a man and dropped the philosopher. There was, one 
is glad to know, some really warm blood beneath the surface, 
though during the rest of his career it remained quiescent. His 
domestic circumstances, however, made it natural enough that 
he should soon think of marrying again ; and then the philosopher 
re-appears in all his force. He applied to Miss Lee of the 
“Canterbury Tales” used in Byron’s Werner. She hesitated on 
account of his free-thinking. He retorted by applying the omni- 
potent force of reason. If you ought to argue even with a 
burglar, you clearly should be able to persuade the object of 
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your affections. Accordingly he explained clearly that his theory 
of ethics was quite consistent with her theological orthodoxy ; he 
pointed out that her creed was “ the quintessence of bigotry,” 
and that in refuting him she was acting in the spirit of the eleventh 
and twelfth century. The argument may have been perfectly 
sound, but seems to require some further steps before justifying 
the inference that she ought to marry him. She did not draw it. 
Next year he heard of the death of Mrs. Reveley’s husband, and 
now applied a closer bit of logic. She, he declares, had admitted 
that she loved him, even when she had a husband and he a wife. 
As these obstacles were removed, the obvious inference followed 
that she should become “ the sole happiness of one of the most 
known men of the age, of one whose principles, whose temper, 
whose thoughts you have long been acquainted with, and will, 
| believe, confess their universal constancy.” Nothing could be 
more obvious. Moreover, the match would “restore her self- 
respect, and ensure for her no mean degree of respectability.” 
Mrs. Reveley in despair took to the most irritating of all positions. 
She was incapable, she said, of reasoning with him. He pointed 
out in vain that he was incapable of using an atom of sophistry. 
If, therefore, she could not reason for herself, she clearly ought 
to accept arguments so satisfactorily vouched. But against a 
person who declines to reason, reason is powerless, and 
Mrs. Reveley married Mr. Gisborne. Godwin was next to illus- 
trate the failure of reason to protect even its possessors. 
Mrs. Clairmont, his next-door neighbour, saw him sitting in his 
balcony and exclaimed, “ Is it possible that I behold the immortal 
Godwin?” The poor man yielded to “the homage of a vulgar 
mind,” and became a slave for life. No man’s wife was ever 
more unanimously condemned by his friends. Lamb could only 
call her “ that damned Mrs. Godwin” or the “ disgusting woman 
who wears green spectacles.” She was handsome, we are told, 
and clever enough to enforce her authority. Possibly Godwin’s 
admirers were a little too anxious to make her the scapegoat for 
his infirmities. His later career suggests a painful tract upon the 
moral dangers of impecuniosity. Attempts to set up in business ; 
bankruptcy steadily advancing ; and application for help from 
old friends and even compassionate adversaries ; ending in the 
final appointment of the old radical to be “ yeoman usher of the 
Exchequer,” make up a melancholy story. 

In spite of his weakness, Godwin had some real claims upon 
his young friends outside his philosophy. He says of himself, 
in a curious bit of self-analysis, that he was always anxious to 
appreciate and encourage merit, but was hampered by his nervous 
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diffidence. He lost his self-possession in company, and, like 
many shy men, blundered into excessive frankness. His blunt- 
ness led him into quarrels, though his obvious good intentions 
led to reconciliation. A pupil of early days noted on paper 
some of the “pointed and humiliating words” bestowed by his 
tutor. He had been called “a foolish wretch,” a brute and a 
viper to his face, and behind his back a “ tiger,” and a “black 
heart” with “no proper feelings.” Godwin, upon finding the 
notes, was gratified by the pupil’s “ sensibility,” and pointed out 
that the reproaches were only masked expressions of the kind- 
ness which he had showed by real sacrifices for the young 
gentleman’s benefit. He gave really good advice to a whole 
series of young men attracted by his fame, and, when they 
were at a distance, was not tempted to spice it with cutting 
epithets. Shelley was only one, though the only memorable 
instance. He had fancied, as boys naturally do, that so great a 
man must have lived a long time ago. Godwin belonged to the 
sphere of Plato and Rousseau, and must naturally have been a 
contemporary of one or rather outside of time in general. On 
discovering that the world was still blessed with so great a 
luminary, Shelley offered his homage with characteristic en- 
thusiasm. Nothing could be better than the advice which 
Godwin bestowed on the enthusiastic proselyte. He points out 
to the fervid disciple that the wrongs of Ireland were not likely 
to be cured by a pamphlet and a speech; that twenty years was 
a short period in the life of a nation ; and that even the Catholic 
superstition had done some good in its time. If Godwin’s 
philosophy prompted Shelley to turn to poetry in place of 
politics, we should certainly be grateful ; though we may regret 
that so much of the mentor’s philosophy penetrated into the 
poetry. Unluckily Godwin held another doctrine, which has its 
charms for philosophers. A rich man is surely bound by reason 
to subsidise great thinkers. Godwin had already, it seems, been 
demoralised by the excellent Thomas Wedgwood, who had 
liberally applied that dangerous principle to Coleridge and other 
men of high promise. So-called “loans” became gifts, and by 
Shelley’s time, it would seem, the gifts scarcely deserved gratitude, 
for they were the bare discharge of a plain obligation, The cul- 
minating point was reached when Godwin—the denouncer of 
marriage—refused to see the Shelleys for acting upon his 
principles, and declined to accept money from the seducer of his 
daughter—unless the cheque were made payable in a different 
name. We can only exclaim with Mrs. Shelley, “Oh, philo- 
sophy”! Shelley behaved to the old gentleman with admirable 
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courtesy and firmness, but seems never to have lost his illusions. 
The thumb-screw was being applied when Godwin published his 
novel Mandeville in 1817. Shelley declares that its 


interest is of that irresistible and overwhelming kind that the mind in its 
influence is like a cloud borne on by an impetuous wind. . . . In style and 
strength of expression Mandeville is wonderfully great and the energy and 
sweetness of the sentiment scarcely to be equalled. Clifford’s character as 
mere beauty is a divine and soothing contrast, and I do not think, if perhaps 
I except (and I know not if I ought to do so) the speech of Agathon in the 
Symposium of Plato, that there ever was produced a moral discourse more 
characteristic of all that is admirable and lovely in human nature; more 
lovely and admirable in itself, than that of Henrietta to Mandeville as he is 
recovering from madness. 


The touch about Plato is delightful, and reminds one of some 
modern criticisms. Poets can be the best of all critics, but they 
are a little apt to fancy that singular power in the author instead 
of singular impulsiveness on their own side is the explanation of 
the “ impetuous wind ” of enthusiasm. 

That Shelley, for the moment at least, should put Godwin 
beside Plato, not only as a thinker but as a literary artist, is a little 
startling, even if the compliment were intended to soften the 
refusal to be bled in pocket. Posterity has long ceased to hanker 
after Mandeville. Can we discover any grounds for such enthu- 
siasm in Godwin’s masterpiece ? Caleb Williams was published 
when Godwin’s fame was at its zenith—just before the trial of his 
friends. A preface, announcing its purpose, was suppressed for 
the time by the fears of his publisher. “It is now known to 
philosophers,” says this document (philosophers had just been 
enlightened by Political Fustice) “that the spirit and character of 
government intrudes into every rank of life.” The novel was to 
illustrate this truth, and to exhibit “the modes of domestic and 
unrecorded despotism by which man becomes the destroyer of 
man.” That is to say, apparently, it is to show how the wicked 
aristocrat carries into private life the execrable principles of kings 
and ministers. Caleb Williams was, like Uncle Tom’s Cabin, to 
rouse men to a sense of the evils of slavery. The reader, un- 
assisted by the preface, would scarcely perceive this doctrine 
between the lines. Falkland, the hero, is a model country 
gentleman ; not only a benevolent and public-spirited landlord, 
but a man of taste and a poet. Like his predecessor, Sir Charles 
Grandison, he shows his high qualities under the most delicate 
circumstances. A lovely Italian lady is so charmed by him as to 
excite the jealousy of the lover to whom she is already betrothed. 
Falkland’s tact and dignity enables him to avoid a duel, to recon- 
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cile the estranged couple, and to make it perfectly clear that his 
moderation is due, not to want of courage, but to the loftiest 
magnanimity. Returning to England he settles on his property, 
to become the cynosure of the surrounding society, much to the 
disgust of the brutal Squire Tyrrel, who had previously had things 
all his own way. Tyrrel bullies his tenants, especially certain 
Hawkinses, and Falkland takes them under his protection. 
Tyrrel then tries to force a poor girl who is dependent upon him 
into a marriage with a lout, and though Falkland again endeavours 
to intervene, she dies in consequence of Tyrrel’s machinations. 
Falkland, righteously indignant, denounces Tyrrel at a public 
assembly, and the ruffian is abashed by the power of reason. As 
soon as he has got out of hearing, however, he recovers himself, 
and returns to deliver a knock-down blow, a kind of argument 
which he had learnt from the heroes of the prize-ring. Falkland, 
who is slight, though inimitably graceful, retires to consider the 
position. A duel would be the obvious result, unless indeed 
Tyrrel had forfeited the right to meet agentleman. Had Falkland 
been a Godwinite, he would not have adopted that barbarous 
custom ; but perhaps Godwin’s peculiar morality might justify 
the course which he actually took. On the principle illustrated 
by Fénelon’s valet, it was clearly desirable that Tyrrel should be 
killed rather than Falkland, while a duel would equalise the 
chance. It seems, however, that Falkland forgot to reason. He 
meets Tyrrel and stabs him to the heart. Suspicion is roused, 
and Falkland comes before the magistrates. He declares himself 
innocent, and tells them that he valued Tyrrel’s life even more 
than his own. His enemy’s death had made it impossible to wipe 
off the stain on his honour. He cannot even commit suicide— 
which might have seemed desirable—because suicide might look 
like a confession of the murder. Falkland is dismissed without a 
stain upon his character, and suspicion falls upon the Hawkinses, 
father and son, the very victims whom Falkland had protected 
against Tyrrel. He now allows them to be hanged, and 
sanctions or starts a report that they have confessed their guilt. 
In spite of this satisfactory solution, Falkland cannot be happy. 
He is tortured by remorse, or rather by the fear of being found 
out. He is, however, as benevolent as ever, and, unluckily for 
him, shows his goodness by taking Caleb Williams for a secre- 
tary. Now Williams is curiosity embodied. He is sharp enough 
to connect his patron’s gloom with the story of the murder, and 
manages to experiment upon Falkland much as Hamlet experi- 
mented upon his uncle. He discovers that Falkland is accus- 
tomed to retire in fits of overpowering gloom to a closet, where 
there is an iren chest, which presumably centains a key te the 
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secret. Falkland presently discovers him in the act of breaking 
open the chest. The question naturally occurs, what did the 
chest contain ? If Williams had consulted Sherlock Holmes he 
might, perhaps, have discovered some clue, but to the ordinary 
mind no connection is conceivable. The chest, however, struck 
the popular imagination and gave the title to a dramatised version 
of the novel. Falkland, anyhow, is startled to energetic action. 
He confesses the murder to Williams, and adds that, though he 
admits himself to be “ the blackest of villains,’ he is determined 
to leave behind him a spotless name. He loves his reputation 
more than the whole world and all its inhabitants. He will not 
silence Williams by killing him, reflecting that he “may not be 
so fortunate in his next murder.” He will keep his detector in 
bondage, and on the least threat of divulging the secret, Williams 
shall suffer torments of which he has not the faintest idea. When 
the wretched secretary tries to escape, Falkland makes use of the 
chest incident, declares that Williams has stolen the contents, 
and arranges a conclusive proof by secreting them in the room 
of the supposed thief. Williams is now at Falkland’s mercy; he 
is imprisoned ; escapes to live with robbers, and afterwards 
rambles into London slums and the remotest corners of Wales. 
Everywhere he is watched by Falkland’s spies. He always 
manages to stumble into places—Godwin has no scruples as to 
incredible coincidences—where Falkland is revered by some old 
dependent, and where the discovery that Williams has been 
faithless to so perfect a master causes him to be expelled with 
execration. Driven to despair, he at last openly accuses Falk- 
land, who comes to meet the charge worn to a skeleton. 
Williams has no evidence to produce, but the force of reason 
triumphs. On hearing his impressive speech, Falkland throws 
himself into his accuser’s arms and confesses the charge. 
“Williams,” he says, “ you have conquered. I see too late the 
greatness and elevation of your mind.” He dies in three days 
from the agony. Meanwhile, strangely enough, Williams’ vene- 
ration for his oppressor has never declined. He declares that he 
is “an atrocious and execrable wretch for ever inflicting upon 
Falkland an agony a thousand times worse than death.” 

The book closes with this cheerful reflection, and suggests the 
question, what has become of the moral? How about the 
wickedness of government? The answer must be that it has 
passed out of sight. Something, indeed, is made of the social 
abuses of the time : there is a prison of the old pattern, and an 
innocent man who dies in it because he is too poor to pay for 
legal assistance; and an impossible band of robbers—imported 
apparently from the regien described by Schiller—whose captain 
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argues philosophically as to the rights of property with Williams. 
But such matters only supply accessories. Falkland, the centre 
of interest, is not the typical oppressor of the poor ; and, when- 
ever he is not murdering or concealing a murder, uses his 
influence for the best possible purposes. His mind has been 
poisoned, we are told, by the “idle and groundless romances of 
chivalry.” He suffers from Don Quixote’s complaint, but has 
managed to mislearn his lesson. The Don would certainly have 
felt bound to fight instead of meanly assassinating. Falkland is a 
perverse monomaniac, who will guard his reputation even by 
deserving infamy. That, no doubt, might suggest a very inte- 
resting motive. The psychology of hypocrisy—of the transition 
by which the sense of honour is replaced by a desire for being 
honoured—might be embodied in a lifelike hero, as it is common 
enough in real life. With Godwin, Falkland becomes a heap of 
contradictory qualities. Monomaniacs are rather in favour now, 
and a modern novelist would, perhaps, make Falkland into an 
illustration of heredity or the general corruption of society. But 
he is so obviously unreal, and all the incidents so frankly impos- 
sible, that we scarcely feel even the interest excited by a caricature 
of conceivable wickedness. Why, then, are we interested? In 
the first place, because mysterious crimes are always interesting. 
The interest may be wrong, but it is natural. But, in the next 
place, given the situation and shutting our eyes to impossibilities, 
Godwin shows the kind of power manifested by the Political 
Fustice. The story is developed with admirable order and lucidity 
—if the machinery will not bear inspection, we need not inspect— 
and the agony is slowly and steadily piled up till the catastrophe 
in which the victim suddenly changes places with the oppressor. 
The sentiment is nearly that of Browning’s Instans Tyrannus. 
Browning’s tyrant “sets his wits on the stretch to inveigle the 
wretch,” till, when he has “laid his last plan to extinguish the 
man,” the man suddenly starts to his feet and prays, to the 
tyrant’s confusion. Godwin’s hero does not pray—it would be 
against his principles—he invokes the force of reason; but the 
result is the same, and the gradual working up of the catastrophe, 
the slow and steady evolution of the diabolical agency, has a 
fascinating power. We catch something of the writer’s own 
profound interest in the story, and admire at least the persistence 
and ingenuity (perverse as its means) with which variations are 
performed upon the theme which is always in view. Godwin, 
of course, had not a trace of the peculiar skill exemplified in 
Pride and Prejudice, where every incident is both perfectly 
natural and conducive to the effect. Yet his incidents are so 
well combined that the book has the same sort of unity and 
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co-ordination, and even the formality of the style is congenial to 
his own ideals. Godwin, in his Enquirer, gives a curious dis- 
course upon that subject. English style, he declares, has reached 
its perfection; it is no longer cumbrous, as with Hooker, nor 
over simple, as with Addison. Dignity and clearness are now 
judiciously combined. Smollett is condemned for “lowering 
his style,” and making one of his characters talk like a real 
servant-maid. Now, it is the office of a poet or novelist, says 
Godwin, “to adorn the style of their characters, and to give to 
real life the most impressive form,” that is, to make everybody 
talk like a book. Godwin, in short, as became a man of his 
epoch, is nervous about the “dignity of history ’”—whether the 
history be real or fictitious—and failed to anticipate the secret 
revealed by Scott. He will not condescend to the vivid touch 
which suggests direct vision and gives individuality of scenery 
and customs. His speakers declaim in balanced phrases even 
when they try to be ina passion. They are, in fact, generalised 
types instead of individuals. _To judge him fairly, we must 
accept his position. His novels are a kind of mean between the 
moral tale of the Rasselas or Candide variety, where actors and 
incidents are arbitrary pegs upon which to hang wise and witty 
reflections, and the novel which frankly deals with real life and 
makes use of the most familiar touches. Godwin is still a 
publicist of his time, given to reflections upon “nature” and 
“the dignity of man,” and the abstract truths or platitudes which 
were then popular in political discussions. He condescends to 
become a novelist in the interests of his doctrine, but cannot 
stoop so far as quite to throw aside his stilts. His actors are not 
quite men nor quite abstract qualities, but human beings seen as 
in a darkened mirror, or at such a distance that the individual 
peculiarities are blurred into indistinctness. Making the neces- 
sary Omissions, however, and admitting his style to be appropriate 
to his end, we can accept his good, solid, straightforward utterance 
as effective enough in its kind. 

Caleb Williams might be compared with Mrs. Clive’s very 
striking Paul Ferroll. Ferroll combines the murderer and the 
polished gentleman far more intelligibly than Falkland, and 
refuses to let an innocent person suffer in his place. Godwin’s 
book has, however, a certain advantage from the fervour due to 
his intended moral. The moral, it is true, eludes him. It 
reminds one of Lowell’s description of an orator who tries in 
vain to get his subject properly laid down. He makes desperate 
attempts, wanders off in many directions, and in his last contor- 
tion “sees his subjick a-nosin’ round arter him agin’.” Still the 
pursuit of a subject gives a certain unction to oratory, and in the 
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same kind of perverted and anomalous fashion Godwin’s moral 
gives a sort of momentum and diffused energy to his mass of 
incongruities. 

Godwin’s next novel, St. Leon, is, | suppose, the last—in spite of 
Shelley—which anybody has read in modern times, and marks a 
stage in his development. It appeared in 1799, and shows that 
he had learnt something from his brief married life. He 
announces in the preface that he has now learnt that there is 
really some good in the “ private affections.” He adds calmly 
that this opinion is perfectly consistent with the rest of his 
ductrines—though to most readers the alteration required in them 
seems to be considerable. Anyhow his new doctrine again pro- 
vided him with a really striking situation. St. Leon is a French 
nobleman of the seventeenth century, though, it need hardly be 
said, Godwin takes very little trouble to give any genuine picture 
of the time. St. Leon has made a happy and aristocratic marriage, 
when he is accidentally reduced to extreme poverty. An affec- 
tionate family, however, surrounds him, and he manages to get 
on pretty well in an Alpine district where the people are not 
corrupted by luxury. To him enters an old gentleman who has 
discovered the philosopher’s stone. This, as is known, enables a 
man to produce boundless wealth and also gives the power of 
restoring youth. The possessor, however, has been made so 
miserable that he is only anxious to die, and death, it seems, can 
only be secured by transferring the stone to another man, who 
must accept the same terms and be pledged to absolute secrecy. 
The purpose is to show how miserable a man would become when 
his exemption from mortality made him incapable of sympathy 
with his ephemeral companions. That is the kind of text which 
might have been treated effectively in the old moral tale of the 
Candide variety. Godwin not only expands it into a long quasi- 
historical novel, with all manner of impossible adventures and 
coincidences, but contrives to miss the moral. The point of the 
situation in his version comes to be the difficulty which St. Leon 
finds in accounting for his sudden accession to boundless wealth. 
He has a perfect wife, supposed to be meant for a portrait of 
Mary Wollstonecraft, but the poor lady is tormented by a 
curiosity as keen as that of Caleb Williams. In those days, no 
doubt, it would be more difficult than it is now to account for a 
mysterious bound into wealth ; the Stock Exchange was not 
invented. Still one would have thought that it was not beyond 
human ingenuity to get round such a perplexity. St. Leon is 
unequal to the task. He comes under suspicion—pretty well 
justified indeed—of dealing in magic; he alienates his family by 
his unaccountable proceedings ; he is locked up in a dungeon 
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by a nobleman who guesses at his powers, and proposes to keep 
him employed in making gold; he falls into the hands of the 
Inquisition ; and though he manages to escape and to disguise 
himself by again becoming a youth, he has in that capacity to 
repudiate his children; becomes thoroughly miserable and is 
left at the end of the story proposing to die in spite of his 
miraculous gifts. Godwin had got further from realities than he 
was in Caleb Williams, and makes his characters indulge in a 
stilted declamation which he appears to have meant for passion. 
A brief passage will be enough to show what was the kind of 
eloquence which induced contemporaries—even Shelley—to think 
that he was at home in describing “whirlwinds of passion.” 
St. Leon’s wife has guessed the secret. She feels that a hopeless 
gulf has opened between herself and her husband. Her beloved 
son has been forced to drop his disreputable father and she her- 
self is dying under the shock. A page or two of eloquence ends 
with the remarks : 

How unhappy the wretch, the monster rather let me say, who is without an 
equal, who looks through the world and in the world cannot find a brother, 
who is endowed with attributes which no living being participates with him, 
who is therefore cut off for ever from all cordiality and confidence, can never 
unbend himself, but lives a solitary joyless inhabitant of a prison, the materials 
of which are emeralds and rubies. How unhappy this wretch, how weak and 
ignoble the man who voluntarily accepts this odious existence. 

The lady’s passion has clearly not impeded her command of 
grammar. 

The modern novelist does not accept this method of giving 
“the most impressive form” to “real life.” In truth it is only 
tolerable so long as there is some real force behind the queer 
old-fashioned mannerism. Godwin, by the time of St. Leon, was 
forcing his vein under pressure of embarrassment and the usual 
result followed. In Caleb Williams it was by akind of good luck 
that his philosophy provided him with an effective situation, and 
though it did not in the least prove his moral, and though 
characters and incidents are simply preposterous, gave a certain 
power to his elbow. The current of general conviction which 
had worked the Political Fustice had force enough to turn the 
mill, if one may say so, even when the purpose was incongruous 
and the effect produced very different from the intention. Caleb 
Williams is a kind of literary curiosity—a monstrous hybrid 
between different species—which gains its interest by a fortunate 
confusion. But if any one should be prompted to push his 
study into other novels, I fear that he is destined to disappoint- 
ment. 


LESLIE STEPHEN. 


ON GARDENS 


FIFTEEN years ago it would have been necessary to preface a 
paper on this subject with some explanation as to what the writer 
meant by a garden. For at that time two schools were supposed 
to exist, the one in favour of formality, the other against it. But 
in the interim several books have appeared dealing with the 
subject, and some, too, which claim to do so on the cover and 
treat of other things inside. At any rate, it would seem to bea 
subject in which interest is on the increase, for, of all oppor- 
tunists, the inventor of book titles best knows what will suit the 
public palate. 

From these books we have learnt what gardens were in the 
past. How, from the very outset, their essence lay in enclosure; 
how the flower-garden, the green for games, the forecourt, and 
so on, were kept separate and to themselves, each for a definite 
purpose. Then how the Court fools of a renegade age made a 
mock of their ordered symmetry ; and, lastly, how the so-called 
landscapist took it up and wrought their destruction. This revolt 
of fashion was so complete and its effect so far-reaching that 
they can only be likened to the ruin caused by the French Revo- 
lution. But even in France there were spots that escaped the 
wave of devastation, so it is not surprising to find that in con- 
servative England there are still places in which more than a 
fragment of the original lay-out survives at the present day. 

It is from illustrations of these that we have lately learnt how 
pleasant and restful were the creations of our forefathers, and 
now that the picture effect of a formally laid-out plan is becoming 
more generally understood the temporary antagonism towards it 
has died a natural death. 

The literature on horticulture—on plants and how to grow 
them—has always been fairly ample; but for books and papers 
to take up the question of how the ground should be laid out, 
enclosed, and otherwise adorned for their reception was quite a 
new departure, and one which is beginning to have a visible effect. 
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Fashion no longer dictates that the squire should be supine to 
the possibilities of his place in the country. He has passed 
through a period of contentment with what the last generation 
or two have looked upon as right and proper, but now the more 
he realises what places have been in the past, the less content is 
he to live among the specimen plantations that have come to be 
called gardens. He begins to see a certain unfitness in the fact 
that the deer feed up to the windows, and the long-dormant 
architectural sense of his ancestors shows signs of rebellion 
against the sunk fence and hurdles that enclose the flower- 
garden. As step by step he feels his way, he realises that the 
gardens, as far as the lay-out is concerned, should never have 
been allowed to fall into the hands of the gardener or out of 
those of the architect; that it is an architectural matter, and 
should have been schemed at the same time and by the same 
hand as the house itself. Perhaps it has been so. If the house 
is an old one, then it is almost sure to have been the case. For 
only in the later Georgian period did architects cease to consider 
the garden as part of the architectural scheme, and that because 
their employers were too timid to withstand the gibes of con- 
temporary laymen. 

When the squire reviews his place in the light of these fresh 
ideas, perhaps, they may lead him to discover that the ivy-clad 
walls of the kitchen-garden conceal doorways of an architectural 
importance hitherto quite unsuspected. That these, too, are 
central with some old foundations at the other end of the terrace 
and that the sedum border round the paving covers the plinth of 
an old balustrade. Further investigations may suggest that the 
aged limes scattered on either side of the stable drive are the 
relics of a forgotten avenue, and the stable archway proving to 
be central with the drive-turn by the house, another main line of 
the scheme becomes evident. 

In this way the various parts of an old place begin to present 
a certain sense of coherence in the mind of the owner, and he is 
inclined to wonder at the neglect that has ever allowed them to 
drift apart. 

There is a world of expression in an old house for those who 
can read it, and who does not know the feeling of expectancy that 
accompanies an off-day in the country visit when an expedition 
to some fine place in the neighbourhood is on the tapis. Whether 
the owner be interesting or the reverse, there is pretty sure to be 
something of interest in the house or grounds, and, as no two 
places are ever alike, such an excursion is always a voyage of 


discovery. Perhaps it lies in the green meadows of the Mid- 
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lands, a grey-lichened pile nestling in the gentle swell of the 
hills, or perhaps it stretches out wide wings of rosy brick across 
the flat lands of Bedfordshire, sheltered by lofty groves of elm or 
chestnut and mirrored in the waters of its stately canal. 

Or it may be a grim stormswept castle perched on the brow of 
some Scotch hill, with dizzy flights of stairs from terrace to ter- 
race, and gardens, groves, and wilderness spread out by the burn 
below. Wherever we go, every site, every neighbourhood has 
something distinctive and individual about it. 

The writer once went over the old house at Glemham, in 
Suffolk, of which the formal lay-out and its ornaments had quite 
disappeared with the exception of a handsome pair of lead figures 
on the lawn. The owners were interested but quite unconvinced 
by the description of probable surroundings that these two figures 
conjured up in his mind. However, in the lumber-room was an 
old picture of the time of Queen Anne, of a house and forecourt 
paled round with a curious gate-house in the foreground. 

It was evidently Glemham as it appeared at that time, and the 
foundations of the forecourt proved to be traceable in the existing 
flower-beds. The picture at once went to the cleaners and took 
a more honourable place in the gallery below stairs. 

At that time England was covered with gardens as interesting 
and as individual as the houses to which they belonged. There 
is ample evidence of this in a book by Celia Fiennes, who wrote 
a diary of some riding tours in the time of William and Mary 
which was published some ten years ago. She notes what works 
are in progress at each country place she visits, and there is evi- 
dently a keen rivalry in these matters among the owners. Such 
an interest has already re-awakened, and one day England may 
present almost as attractive an aspect as it did in her time. 

Many people have pictured to themselves what the great places 
were like, but there is still a popular notion that these schemes 
were always carried out on a large scale such as we see in the 
most notable survivals of the kind, and that they were and must 
be within reach of the wealthiest classes only. If proof were 
needed to the contrary it is only necessary to explore the back of 
any well-to-do house of the eighteenth century in a country town 
—the house of the local banker, merchant, or doctor—and we 
should probably find the old lay-out of bordered walls, straight 
paths, frank square lawn, and box-edged beds, with perhaps a 
quaintly conceived summer-house or some other quiet architec- 
tural adornment, showing how a sense of scale may be retained 
even where the ground is circumscribed. And when we come to 
analyse the charm of these old places we find the fundamental 
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difference between them and their successors of half a century 
ago lies in their being laid out in a manner attractive to a painter. 
They make fine backgrounds for a picture, fine settings for groups 
of figures ; and that is their secret. If we kept this in view now- 
adays we should not go far wrong in our gardening, but we are 
too careless in the lay-out and too proud of our repertoire of plants 
to avoid over-complexity. 

A very few varieties of English trees are sufficient for all pur- 
poses, and we have yew for hedges, fine turf for a carpet, and 
quite enough flowers of brilliant hue that have always had a place 
in our gardens without importing curiosities from abroad. The 
specimen shrub is happily no longer the raison d’étre of a garden, 
and let us hope that lawns in the future will not be given up to 
the monkey-puzzle. 

It sounds contradictory, but it is none the less true from the 
painter’s point of view, that the chief enemy to really fine garden- 
ing has been botanical knowledge. If most of us knew far less 
dog Latin names and far fewer. foreign varieties of plants and 
shrubs we should possibly have more beautiful gardens. 

As Lord Rosebery has said in unconscious echo of an oft- 
repeated plaint of the writer’s, “ We all at the bottom of our 
hearts love a sweet pea better than the most priceless orchid.” 

To press a large catalogue of plants on the gardener is like 
pressing a multitude of colours on a painter. Why should the 
difficulty of obtaining repose in a picture be enhanced by the 
use of so many pigments? But we continue to be the slaves of 
the nurseryman bound by some fetish to convert our gardens 
into nurseries for samples of his goods. 

Fine full borders or fine picture-like effects of planting are not 
at all the sure product of the erudite botanist in the experience 
of the writer. It is generally the garden of the comparative 
simpleton who has not yet become glutted with modern horticul- 
ture that bears the sweet impress of a poetic mind. 

No garden is complete without a background of fine timber, 
and where there is none it has of late years been the habit to 
plant fir-trees on account of their rapid growth. But it should 
be remembered that most fir-trees grow to a point at the top, and 
in a grove the top is the part that should be full and luxuriant. 

Turner and Claude felt this strongly in their landscapes, and 
they have chosen trees with a broad table of surface to the sky 
casting a deep mysterious gloom among the stems. This rather 
should be our aim too, and if we ourselves should not live to see 


the full results of our planting it will at any rate be better for our 
descendants. 
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But of all the delightful sources of effect in garden-making the 
most fascinating are waterworks. An expensive luxury as a rule, 
but they well repay the expense. The French were great when 
they dealt with water, and whether in vast placid pools or foaming 
cascades their waterworks were undertaken on such a liberal 
scale that they have formed our models since the time of 
Louis XIV. The Diana fountain in Bushey Park, the long water 
at Hampton or Wrest, and the canals and ponds at Bramham, in 
Yorkshire, are all fair instances of how we followed in the foot- 
steps of the French. 

Nothing is more remarkable to one who knows what country 
places have been, and still may be again, than the lack of sense of 
proportion in matters of expense that has grown up between 
house and garden. In old days if a squire spent {10,000 on his 
house, he would never expect the gardens round it to cost him 
less than half that amount or at least a third. Nowadays the 
expenditure on gardens round a house of that size might with 
luck be some {£500 odd. Our eye for proportion has gone as 
badly wrong in expense as it has in other matters architectural. 
People will bemoan the want of level terraces by the house and 
the lack of funds to make them while they direct the planting of 
bulbs at four or five guineas a piece. 

But it should always be borne in mind that in garden-making | 
the ultimate total of expenditure is not the sum that should be 
considered, for the wise man who wishes to amuse himself thus 
will have a plan made for the whole scheme and carry out year 
by year what he finds he can afford. In fact, were every owner 
of a garden to review his annual expenditure on it he would 
probably find that a considerable portion could be diverted into 
channels that would give more satisfaction in the end. 

Another development of the botanical craze is the huge area of 
glass that many people erect in connection with their garden and 
too often neglect to screen from view. Some glass of course is 
necessary to grow vines, peaches, and cut flowers for the house, 
but most people far exceed their necessities in this respect and 
cover their walls with unsightly glass for the products of which a 
doubtful market has to be sought. Not that glass-houses were 
always ugly. In old days, when the panes were small and the 
bars many they had a certain charm of surface, and there is one 
at Richmond with a domed roof that quite rises into the realms 

of poetic architecture. But the wide panes and iron supports 
now in vogue make them at best a necessary evil. Those who 
care about beauty will keep their glass compactly arranged in a 
space by itself with a high wall all round it. 


ee 
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So much effect is to be got even in a kitchen garden with 
proper treatment that it is wiser to banish glass from the walls 
altogether and substitute fruit trees. 

A country place should be made self-supporting in the matter 
of flowers, fruit, and vegetables ; but beyond that it is no use 
spending money on gardeners and repairs, as it might be much 
better invested in architectural improvements or waterworks in 
the pleasure grounds. 

A common instance of the want of concentration in funds is 
the wide area of turf that often wanders off among the trees of 
what should be part of the park. Its up-keep means extra 
gardeners, and the leaf collecting in autumn is no mean under- 
taking. Were these indefinitely bounded lawns thrown back into 
park-land, and properly enclosed, levelled, and terraced lawns 
kept up instead, much more effect would be derived from less 
space, and with less expense than before. The shrubbery paths, 
too, are often quite interminable, and gravelled—which is a 
doubtful necessity ; also, they are expected to be kept clear of 
leaves and weeds, which just robs them of that touch of wildness 
that such a place seems to demand. 

There is, after all, but one ideal to work towards, and that is the 
painter’s. If the result of any lay-out, after it has had time to 
grow into shape and colour, should present such a picture as will 
tempt a painter to set up his easel against it, then it is worth 
having. There is no other rule, and never has been. It is a 
question of massing and colour, of background, foreground, 
perspective, light, and shade, and all the qualities that go to 
making fine pictures. 

INIGO THOMAS. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, Fanuary 13, 1902. 


THE appointment of Governor Leslie M. Shaw, of Iowa, to be 
Secretary of the Treasury, vice Lyman J. Gage, of Illinois, re- 
signed, following so closely on the appointment of Henry C. Payne, 
of Wisconsin, to be Postmaster-General, vice Charles Emery Smith, 
of Pennsylvania, resigned, has more than the usual importance 
attached to the appointment of a Member of the Cabinet, as it 
gives renewed emphasis to the growing power and importance of 
the West in controlling the affairs of the country, and shows that 
President Roosevelt, an eastern man by birth and associations, 
but who is as familiar with the West as he is with the East, appre- 
ciates that in the next presidential convention the great trans- 
Mississippi section will have as much to do with making the nomi- 
nation as that much smaller but much wealthier section lying on 
this side of the great river that is now really the dividing line 
between East and West. 

Nothing better typifies the change that has come over the West 
than this appointment of Governor Shaw, an appointment, it may 
be added, that has met with the general approval of the country ; 
and it is all the more remarkable that the appointment has not 
aroused a storm of opposition when the man and his surround- 
ings are taken into consideration. He has held no national office, 
he is not generally known outside his own State, he has been 
connected with no great commercial or financial enterprises, his 
practical knowledge of banking is that which a man obtains from 
being a stockholder in a bank in a village of 3000 people with a 
capital of £7000, he is a lawyer and not a banker by profession, 
and he has never been a man of affairs, using that term in its best 
sense. And yet his appointment, while it caused some surprise, 
produced no shock ; not such a shock as would have been the 
case a few years ago, not as would have followed had Mr. Bryan 
been President and made a man from Iowa or Nebraska his 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

I have referred to the change that has come over the West in 
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recent years as typified by this appointment of Governor Shaw. 
Not so many years ago the candidate of the “soft” money party 
for the presidency was General Weaver, of Iowa. One of the 
Iowa representatives in the Lower House of Congress was 
“Calamity ” Weller, so called because he was eternally preaching 
the doctrine of pessimism ; who saw the country going to the 
dogs with lightning speed because the printing presses were not 
turning out paper money in unlimited quantities ; who championed 
every form of unscientific device to make men rich, and who really 
believed that government was a great machine to make men 
happy and prosperous by law. Iowa, like the other adjoining 
States of the West, was “unsound” on finance. The money 
centres of the East looked at it with suspicion. 

Then came the change. The saving remnant came to the 
rescue there as it always does in the United States after the mob 
has shouted and by its vociferousness led more sober-minded 
people to believe that sanity no longer exists and the whole 
country has lost its bearings. The sound money men took the field 
and displayed such aggressiveness and intelligence, and were so 
courageous and so determined that they completely routed their 
opponents, and lowa was to be as safely relied upon as New York 
or Massachusetts. Prominent in this campaign was Governor 
Shaw ; not less prominent were Senator Allison, the doyen of the 
Senate; Mr. Dolliver, then a member of the House of Represen- 
tatives and now the other Senator from Iowa; Mr. Wilson, now 
Secretary of Agriculture. In the election of 1896, as well as that 
of 1900, lowa gave Mr. McKinley overwhelming majorities ; at 
the State election of last November Governor Shaw’s successor, 
who was nominated on a sound money platform, was elected 
by a majority of over 100,000. No one now has any apprehen- 
sion that Iowa will not walk in the straight and narrow path that 
leads to a Treasury overflowing with gold. 

In the last two national campaigns as well as in the State cam- 
paigns Governor Shaw came to the front as an orator who could 
always command an audience. He is not a finished or polished 
orator ; he is not a man who can move his audience to frenzy or 
tears ; whose orations read like classics, or whose style is held up 
as a model for ambitious young persons to pattern after. But he 
has a plain, lucid, homely way of making his points ; much more 
effective with a mixed audience in the heat of a political campaign 
than a perfect style or wealth of classical research, which the 
average person would not understand. He possesses one gift 
that much greater orators have vainly longed for. He is an 
inimitable stery teller, he has that happy faculty of being able te 
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point a moral with a story or an illustration that even the most 
dense can understand. And he showed also in his political 
speeches that theoretically at least he had mastered in all its 
intricate details the complicated study of finance, and could talk 
about it as a man who knows his subject and not as one who has 
merely a superficial acquaintance with it. 

Never before has the West been such a dominating factor in 
national affairs as it is to-day. It has four members of the 
Cabinet—the Secretary of the Treasury from Iowa, the Secretary 
of the Interior from Missouri, the Postmaster-General from Wis- 
consin, the Secretary of Agriculture from Iowa ; four of the eight 
men who assist the President in framing his policies. The Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, whose power is a hundredfold 
greater than that of the Speaker of the House of Commons, is an 
Iowa representative, the chairmen of the House Committees on 
foreign affairs, appropriations, insular affairs, commerce, mer- 
chant marine, military affairs, naval affairs, post offices, and rivers 
and harbours, in fact, all the important committees of the House 
with the sole exception of ways and means, are from the West— 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Ohio, and California. At the present 
time the House is largely controlled by the West, and the East 
plays only a subordinate part. In the Senate the East controls 
most of the important committees, as changes in senatorial 
representation, as a rule, are more infrequent than in the West, 
but the most important committee of the Senate, the Appropria- 
tions Committee, is presided over by Senator Allison, of lowa, who 
fills much the same place in the American system that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer does in the British, and whose power in 
some respects is really greater than that of the Chancellor. The 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, whose importance 
every one will recognise, is also a Western man—Senator Cullom, 
of Illinois. 

“The Middle West, yesterday a pioneer province, is to-day the 
field of industrial resources and systematisation so vast that 
Europe, alarmed for her industries in competition of this new 
power, is discussing the policy of forming protective alliances 
among the nations of the continent,” writes Professor Frederick 
J. Turner, of the University of Wisconsin, in a recent magazine 
article. ‘The West is still the source of genius, of industry, of 
education, of commercial advancement, and of the productivity 
which will supply the wants of the world when the soil of other 
regions, rendered senile by centuries of cultivation, shall have 
failed in gestation,” says a Western newspaper writer. These two 
sentences reveal the West, show the thoughts, the aims, the hopes, 
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the beliefs of the West. For the West believes in itself. It has the 
courage of its convictions. It has the sublime confidence that allied 
with audacity produces genius. ‘“ The men and women who made 
the Middle West,” to quote Professor Turner once more, “ were 
idealists, and they had the power to make their dreams come true.” 

For many years the West has been dominated by the East ; it 
is now prepared to meet the East on equal terms; it looks for- 
ward to the time, not so very far distant, when the East shall yield 
its judgment to that of the West, and treat it with the deference 
that belongs to power. These idealists, who have the power to 
make their dreams come true, know that the real prosperity of the 
country rests on the prosperity of the West ; that when, in addi- 
tion to being the granary of the world, it will be, as it must be in 
time, the world’s great workshop out-producing and under-sell- 
ing the East, the West will control the destinies of the country. 

One must know the West to understand it ; to understand the 
United States one must know that it issomething more than New 
York or Boston or Philadelphia _or even Chicago, which is what 
few Englishmen do know, but they are excusable, because even 
Americans of the Eastern seaboard are apt to underrate the im- 
portance of the West and its constantly increasing power. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is an Easterner with Western proclivities, a 
Westerner in sentiment tempered by Eastern affiliations, which 
explains perhaps why he has gone to the West for his Secretary 
of the Treasury. He believes in the West, and knows that the 
future of the United States is in the hands of the West. 


The ratification of the Hay-Pauncefote canal treaty is another 
of those great achievements which have marked the career of 
Lord Pauncefote as British Ambassador to the United States. It 
is no exaggeration to say that but for Lord Pauncefote’s infinite 
tact, great ability, personal popularity and the confidence that 
public men have that he is a sincere friend of this country while 
not the less a loyal servant of the Crown, the task of supplanting 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty by the adoption of a new treaty would 
have been a much more difficult one, perhaps impossible. The 
ratification of the treaty removes one great bone of contention 
between the two countries, and gives England’s commerce the 
benefit of a short cut between the Atlantic and the Pacific. Before 
the treaty was ratified there was some talk among senators that, 
despite the explicit wording of the treaty, that the canal was to 
be open to the ships of all nations on equal terms, the United 
States would have a perfect right to give American vessels engaged 
in the coasting trade a lower rate of tolls than those charged on 
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foreign vessels. The advocates of this contention based it en 
the law prohibiting foreign vessels from engaging in the coast- 
ing trade, a fact, of course, known to England when she 
assented to the negotiation of the new treaty. That, however, 
is a question more academic than practical at the present time, 
although perhaps it may have decided practical importance in 
the future, but like the other questions raised, the right of the 
United States to fortify the canal, its decision will depend on 
circumstances. 


Mr. H. W. Wilson, separated from the scene of conflict by 
3000 miles of blue water, can write about “The Schley Court of 
Inquiry” with the moderation of the impartial historian present- 
ing facts to his readers, and from those facts making unprejudiced 
deductions, but no one here, when discussing the case, can main- 
tain this philosophical calm. The virulence of the Schley and 
anti-Schley partisans grows daily more bitter until it has reached 
the point of Schley being canonised by his friends and crucified 
by his enemies. Most persons take the same view that Mr. Wilson 
apparently does—viz., that the brain that plans is not entitled to 
as much credit as the hand that executes, but Mr. Wilson will 
pardon me when I point out that Schley neither planned nor 
executed. He was not in command at the battle of Santiago; I 
mean not in command in the sense that the battle was won 
through any orders he gave, nor was the enemy defeated through 
any movements or manoeuvres carried out as the result of his 
skill and tactics. The battle of Santiago was a captains’ battle 
in which every captain fought his own ship in his own way with- 
out having received a single direction from the flag-ship. The 
testimony as to the signals actually displayed by the Brooklyn 
during the engagement is conflicting, as is much of the testimony, 
but reconciling the differences it appears that only two important 
military signals were made by the Brooklyn, one before the engage- 
ment opened: “The enemy is escaping,” the other, while the 
Oregon was crowding on every pound of steam to overtake the 
Christobal Colon, “Try one of your 13-inch guns.” There were 
other signals but they were not material. Now the general 
signal, “the enemy is escaping,” had already been made by one 
of the battleships before it was made by the flagship and of course 
had no direct bearing on the fortunes of the day. Schley’s signal 
to the Oregon is also shown to have been anticipated as Clark, 
the Oregon’s commander, had tried the range with a 13-inch shell 
and was fighting his ship in his own way without waiting for 
instruetiens frem the flag efficer; so that the signal, from a 
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military peint of view, was as valueless as his other signal : “‘ God 
bless the Oregon,” which can hardly be considered important in 
the welter of battle unless one believes in the efficacy of 
prayer. 

The fact established that every captain fought his own ship, 
and that fact has never been in dispute, what did Commodore 
Schley do? The Brooklyn’s share in the fight was a brilliant one, 
but surely her captain, Cook, is entitled to as much of the glory 
as his superior officer, and not more than that which belongs 
to the captains of the Oregon, the Iowa, and the Texas ; certainly 
not nearly so much as that which belongs to Commander Wain- 
wright, who, in the converted yacht, Gloucester, boldly engaged 
the Spanish torpedo-boats and smashed them into splinters. In 
all naval history there is nothing much finer than Wainwright 
hammering to pieces the torpedo-boats that under the rules of 
warfare ought to have blown him out of the water as easily as 
a man stamps the life out of an ant, and with scarcely less inter- 
ruption have rushed on to deal destruction among the enemy’s 
fleet. The one order of real importance during the battle was 
the “loop,” which nearly sent the Texas to the bottom. There is 
some doubt as to whether the order was given by Commodore 
Schley or Captain Cook, but there is no doubt whatever that even 
if the order had already been given by Cook, Schley repeated it 
and emphasised it, emphasised it so strongly that when the navi- 
gating officer of the Brooklyn called his attention to the peril in 
which it had placed the Texas, Schley’s only answer was : “ Damn 
the Texas ; let her look out for herself.” 

The plans for the blockade and the plans for the battle were 
made by Sampson, who, in anticipation of his enemy trying to 
escape, had directed what should be done, and his captains did 
it without having to ask for instructions from the second in 
command. Schley was in sole command before the arrival of 
Sampson and had the opportunity to plan as well as to execute. 
He did neither. His retrograde movement from Santiago left 
the way open to Cervera to escape, if the Spanish admiral had 
been endowed with even a modicum of verve, and if the condi- 
tion of his ships had justified the dash. No thanks to Schley 
that Cervera did not break the Havana blockade, or did not do 
great damage off Key West or Tampa. At the mouth of the 
harbour of Santiago lay the Christobal Colon, easy prey for Schley’s 
heavily armoured ships. He took three of his vessels in that 
day, and before opening fire he announced that he was going to 
“pot at” or “sink” or “fire at” the Colon. Officers differ as to 
the exact expression used, but the intent was clear—the enemy’s 
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ship was to be destroyed. And he fired at a range of 10,000 or 
11,000 yards, he steamed twice across the mouth of the harbour 
at a speed of ten knots, and the engagement lasted exactly eight 
minutes! I was present at the Court of Inquiry when officers 
testified to these facts, and their manner showed how disgusted 
they were, and what they thought of this disgraceful perform- 
ance. 

But it is quite useless to discuss the merits of the affair or to 
apply to it the ordinary tests by which a naval officer is judged. 
The public has made of Schley a hero, and a hero he will 
remain until the public dethrones him, and the American public 
has a habit of dethroning its heroes with as much facility as 
it enthrones them when it is seized with the fit of hero-making. 
Schley is now being mentioned as a presidential candidate ; if he 
can retain his popularity for the next three years he will make a 
very formidable candidate and cause Mr. Roosevelt more than 
one unpleasant quarter of an hour. 


Mr. Roosevelt still occupies the centre of the stage in America. 
He is the most interesting man American politics have ever 
produced. There has never before been another man exactly 
like him. The country at large has, of course, formed its super- 
ficial judgment of him ; close observers in Washington who have 
been given opportunity to study him and his methods since he 
entered the White House, still find him a good deal of an enigma. 
The country looks upon him as a frank, open-hearted, rather 
undisciplined, impetuous boy bubbling over with animal spirits, 
who has not yet found himself, and who does the thing that first 
comes into his head without taking counsel of the night. They 
admit that he is pedantically honest and not to be swerved from 
his own conception of right, but they fear that he is too inclined 
to be governed by a small clique of intimate friends, at the head 
of whom stands Senator Lodge. This is the popular opinion, 
but men who have good opportunities of “sizing up” the 
President since his accession to the Presidency are inclined to 
disagree with the popular verdict. Mr. Roosevelt, they say, is 
not so easily read. He is most delightfully frank in a great 
many things, but he is deeper than most people imagine. His 
seeming impetuousness is not the action that comes from not 
giving thought to the question before him, but is the result of 
remarkable quickness of decision proceeding from surprising 
agility of mind that enables him to get to the bottom of a subject 
long before the average person has approached its outer edge. 
Both mentally and morally he is direct. He is intolerant of 
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circumlocution and unnecessary verbiage. He wants a-proposi- 
tion stated to him in as few words as possible, he wants-to get at 
the res gesta as rapidly as it can be reached, and frequently before 
the case has been stated he has grasped the vital point and is 
grappling with it, having brushed aside all extraneous matter. 

Consequently a certain appearance of brusqueness, a manner 
of having acted without due consideration. Men go to the White 
House prepared to make flowery speeches, delighted to have the 
opportunity of airing their oratory so as to be able to go away 
and tell their admiring friends what they told the President. Mr. 
Roosevelt listens with scant patience and then interrupts with: 
“Yes, yes, what is it you want me to do?” which is disconcert- 
ing to the orator, who pulls himself together and says that he 
would like to have the President lay a corner stone or open an 
orphan asylum. “1 shall be glad to accept the invitation if my 
engagements permit, good morning,” and he has shaken the 
hands of the delegation and bowed them out before they have 
recovered from their astonishment, with half a dozen undelivered 
speeches still heavy in their pockets and the rueful thought 
sitting heavy on their minds that a glorious opportunity to earn 
undying fame has been rudely snatched from them. 

It is an unsettled question as yet how much the President is 
controlled by men with whom he has long been on intimate 
terms, like Senator Lodge, for instance. The popular opinion is 
that Senator Lodge “runs him,” and there are some people who 
say that Mr. Lodge really believes that the President turns to 
him for advice and defers to his counsel. Perhaps so, but there 
are acute observers who say that while much is proffered to the 
President he accepts little, and that the natural vanity of every 
man who is the intimate friend of a man occupying a much 
higher station leads him to over-exaggerate his importance and 
influence, a weakness of human nature which amuses the Presi- 
dent because he so thoroughly understands it. Quite certain 
it is that men who knew the President very well both before and 
after he was Governor of New York have assumed to speak for 
him ex cathedrdé, and the President has said that when he wanted 
the country to have the benefit of his opinions he would deliver 
them himself and not through the medium of Mr. A. or Mr. B., 
“who is a good fellow, but takes himself too seriously, especially 
since he became the keeper of my conscience,” as the President 
is reported to have said on one occasion when one of these self- 
constituted privy councillors revealed the inner state of the 
Presidential mind. Mr. Roosevelt has a keen appreciation of 
humour and the ridiculous, and would be a cynic if his cynicism 
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was not tempered by his sense of the ludicrous. But he is very 
loyal to his friends, which makes him cling to them even if at 
times their friendship is a trifle embarrassing, but he does not 
want them to think that his elevation to the Presidency has 
changed him, or that because he is President he has no further 
use for the men who helped him when he had still his name to 
make. This loyalty to friends is one of the most charming traits 
in his character. 

And no man ever had so many friends, in so many different 
walks of life and so totally unlike one another. Some of the 
President's friends are not on friendly terms with his friends. 
Mr. Roosevelt is a man who likes to know men and to talk with 
them. In this respect he is a good deal like the late Queen, who 
was not content with hearing about things second hand but who 
wanted to hear about these things from the men who had done 
them. So with the President. Statesmen, soldiers, travellers, 
authors, scientists, social reformers, labour leaders, all classes 
and conditions of men, have lunched and dined with him so that 
he might hear from their own lips what they had done or hoped 
todo. A man of most inquiring spirit, who is interested in the 
big things as well as the little things, whose field is the entire 
world, whose mind, like a magnet, naturally attracts other minds. 
A many-sided man. A man to be studied. 


The American newspapers in common with the newspapers of 
the Continent have had much to say about the “ brutalities” of 
the British campaign in South Africa, as if war were a pretty 
show for the amusement of the spectators, and therefore it is 
rather surprising to learn that even more “ brutal” war is being 
waged by the Americans in the Philippines. Mr. J. K. Ohl, the 
correspondent of the Atlanta Constitution, who has recently 
returned from the Philippines, writes to his paper as follows: 


The highly civilised and altogether humane methods that characterised the 
rule of the gentle Weyler in Cuba are being resorted to by the American 
army in its efforts to subject the Visayans of this island of Cebu, of Bohol, 
and would be put into effect in Samar if the conditions were favourable. 
Whole villages have been burned by the orders of the general commanding 
this district, and the reconcentrado policy of which we heard so much in 
Cuba is about to be put into operation here, if, indeed, it cannot be said to 
have already been instituted. General Hughes believes that “ war is hell,” as 
Sherman said, and he is giving the people of Cebu a taste of the brimstones. 


Mr. Ohl says that doubtless the military authorities will deny 
the accuracy of his statements, and then he goes on to cite this 
instance of military “brutality”: “General orders have been 
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issued that whosoever shall give aid and comfort to the enemy 
shall be visited with dire punishment; that his house shall be 
burned over his head, and that he himself shall be dealt with as 
severely as possible.” Horrible, isn’t it? Fancy punishing a 
man who gives aid and comfort to the enemy instead of passing 
resolutions of thanks and inviting him to run for Congress. I 
trust Mr. Bryce will make a note of this. 

The rigorous warfare made by General Chaffee has, of course, 
aroused a howl in certain quarters, but there are newspapers that 
realise the only way to make war a success is to strike, and strike 
hard. “Samar has to be struck as Sheridan struck the Piegans,” 
says the New York Press. “That General Chaffee is so striking 
it will rejoice the admirers of the Sheridan school of warfare, who 
constitute 99 per cent. of sane Americans.” The other one per 
cent. would like to have war made with fans and feather beds. 
They are the people who believe that the United States ought 
to scuttle out of the Philippines and who denounce the President 
for not ending the war in South Africa. 


The recent declaration of M. Hanotaux that it was Russia and 
not England that prevented a European coalition against the 
United States just before the declaration of war against Spain, 
has been eagerly seized upon by the pro-Russian press, which 
avails itself of the opportunity once more to express its lasting 
debt of gratitude to Russia for having sent a fleet to New York 
during the civil war to be used in case England recognised the 
Confederacy. The facts in regard to England’s attitude in 1898 
are too well known to need repetition. They were first given to 
the world through the NATIONAL REVIEW and created a profound 
sensation both in Europe and America. They have never been 
questioned until M. Hanotaux made his statement, which he 
supports with no proof. The attempt to rehabilitate Russia in the 
eyes of America at this late date is too transparent. The New 
York Tribune disposes of the subject in these carefully considered 
words : 


Upon the general question of the attitude of European nations toward this 
country in 1898, Americans may be permitted to prefer the evidence of their 
own perceptive senses and of the diplomatic representatives of their own 
government. Upon the basis of such evidence they are convinced and will 
remain convinced that the court, government, and people of Great Britain 
were the particularly good and efficient friends of this country during the 
troubles of 1898, and that if this country owes any power any debt of grati- 
tude for preventing an unfriendly coalition and intervention, that power is 
Great Britain. There are some who are not sure that such a debt is due. 
That is one of those matters which it is preferable not to investigate toe 
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closely. It would be pleasant to feel that Great Britain had done us a0 great 
a favour, and we have not the slightest doubt that she would have done it, 
and would unhesitatingly do it at any time, were there occasion for it... . 
We know that Great Britain was our prompt, cordial and steadfast friend all 
through that episode... . 

This country is close akin to England, and between it and England a 
peculiarly strong friendship exists. . . . It is pleasant to have any assurance 
that any nation in any conjuncture of affairs is well disposed towards us, 
though the United States is certainly not running around in search of such 
assurances. But it is hardly worth while to protest too much. This country 
knows enough upon such subjects for its own satisfaction. It knows who 
were its best friends in 1898, and to whom, if to any, it owes immunity from 
concerted intervention, and happily there is, connected with that grateful 
knowledge of its closest kin, ne other knowledge which impairs its friendship 
with any other nation. 


As for the Russian fleet sent to this country in 1863, | can only 
repeat here what I have before said in the NATIONAL REVIEW and 
in other magazines both in England and the United States. There 
is not one scrap of evidence in the archives of the State depart- 
ment to show that the American Government had knowledge of 
the purpose of the Russian fleet’s visit to New York, no one has 
ever produced any proof that would be accepted by an unpreju- 
diced jury to sustain the Russian assertion that the fleet was sent 
to New York to be used against Great Britain in the event of 
certain contingencies, or that President Lincoln and his adminis- 
tration knew of the Russian plans. There is any quantity of vague, 
unsubstantial assertion that no impartial historian can accept, 


but of proof not one scintilla that is convincing to an unbiased 
mind. 


The German Emperor’s invitation to Miss Roosevelt to christen 
his new American yacht, and the announcement that his brother, 
Prince Henry, will represent him at that ceremony, has given 
great satisfaction to the Germans in the United States, who see in 
it the Kaiser’s determination to maintain close terms of friendship 
with this country, and to eliminate the friction that has made 
itself so evident during the past few years. The Emperor has 
gone out of his way to dissipate the impression entertained by 
most Americans that he dislikes America, and that he is determined 
at the opportune moment to seize territory in South America and 
dare the United States to enforce the Monroe Doctrine. The 
first official act of Dr. Holleben, the German Ambassador, when 
he returned to Washington last fall after his vacation, was to call 
on the Secretary of State and announce to him that he had been 
directed by the Emperor to say that Germany had no intention of 
seizing territory in South America ; that it recognised the Monroe 
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Doctrine, and would respect it. He then asked for an interview 
with the President, and to him he repeated what he had said to 
the Secretary of State, and immediately afterwards the substance 
of these interviews was made public, so that it might be officially 
known that Germany and the United States had a perfect under- 
standing in regard to South America, and that Germany 
acquiesced in the sanctity of the Monroe Doctrine. 

When matters between Germany and Venezuela reached an 
acute stage, Dr. Holleben sounded this Government to ascertain 
whether it would raise any objection if Germany resorted to force 
to compel Venezuela to recognise her obligations. The interviews 
between the Ambassador and Secretary of State were perfectly 
frank. Dr. Holleben explicitly disavowed any intention of the 
part of Germany to make the collection of her debt a pretext to 
seize territory or obtain permanent possession of Venezuelan 
ports, or in any way to extend her sovereignty over Venezuela, 
but he did say that it might be necessary for her temporarily to 
occupy a port or ports until Venezuela was brought to her senses 
and the debt cancelled, and he asked, whether, in view of all the 
circumstances, the United States would regard Germany’s action 
as an unfriendly act or in violation of the Monroe Doctrine. He 
was assured that it would not be so regarded. In other words, 
Germany was given carte blanche to carry out her programme. 

These things have made a profound impression on German- 
Americans and are taken to indicate that Germany has abandoned, 
at least for the present, her hopes of South American colonisa- 
tion. Many newspapers go even further and say that in view of 
German Anglophobia and possible European complications, 
Germany believes it wise to establish cordial relations with the 
United States, and now there is rivalry between Great Britain 
and Germany as to who shall be America’s best friend. These 
newspapers do not explain how Germany can profit, in case of 
European complications, by an understanding with the United 
States, but it evidently appeals to national vanity to have the great 
Powers of Europe courting Miss Columbia and desperately 
anxious to obtain her favours. Germany as a nation is not 
popular in the United States, less popular, even, than Great 
Britain, but the Emperor’s tactics may change the feeling of 
dislike into one almost approaching affection, and evidently that 
is the present purpose of German diplomacy; and behind it 
always, of course, is the hope that as Germany and the United 
States draw closer together England and the United States will 
drift farther apart. 

A. MAURICE Low. 
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CHRISTIES 


WHEN James Christie primus left the Navy and started in the 
auctioneering business, nearly a century and a half ago, he may 
have had the desire to raise the status of his new profession ; he 
certainly could have had no idea that he was establishing a con- 
cern which, within a very few years, would become a public 
institution—the earliest of free art exhibitions, and a fashionable 
meeting-place for the virtuosi of London in particular and the 
world in general. “Christie’s” remains to-day what it has been 
for over a century, the pleasantest place in existence for collectors 
of all tastes. It has been described as a huge monopoly, and a 
monopoly it undoubtedly is ; but it is of a character gladly borne 
both by those who buy and by those who sell there. The con- 
ditions under which business is undertaken are perfectly well 
known—and from which, | believe, there has never been in the 
history of the firm any sort of deviation—and its repute so 
high that it gives quite a “tone” even to fifth-rate articles sold 
there. 

There were auctioneers long before James Christie primus. 
Among the MSS. of the Duke of Beaufort there are two inter- 
esting letters from Lord Worcester to Lady Worcester, dated 
respectively November 8 and December 1, 1674 ; in the earlier of 
these letters the former announces that he has bought “a painted 
screen, and ventured with his skill to buy pictures at Somerset 
House for above a hundred pounds, sold at outcry, as the way is in 
Holland.” Four of the six pictures thus purchased had no frames, 
and from the second letter we learn that the six pictures actually 
cost £193, “ which with frames and carriage will come to nearly 
£250.” Picture-buying therefore, even at this early period, was a 
costly affair, and, from the fact that they are described as “ for 
the staircase,” it may be assumed that they were very large 
pictures, This is the earliest reference to picture sales in England 
which I have come across. Horace Walpole states that Sir Peter 
Lely’s collection of pictures and drawings were sold by auction 
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in 1688, but of this statement there is no proof. And in this 
connection it is curious to note that Lely’s house at the north-east 
corner of the Piazza, Covent Garden (where he died), was after- 
wards occupied by Mr. Cock, a well-known auctioneer ; he was 
succeeded by Langford, and in due course by the notorious 
George Robins, both well-known members of the auctioneering 
brotherhood. It is stated, by the way, that Robins once wound 
up his description of a property he had for sale with the statement 
that the only drawbacks were the litter of the rose-leaves and the 
noise of the nightingales ! 

The above-mentioned Mr. Cock was Mr. Christie’s first and 
only really considerable forerunner. I possess a copy of Cock’s 
catalogue, with prices and names of purchasers, of the sale of 
Edward, Earl of Oxford, in March 1741-42, and the names show 
that his clientele was a remarkable one—the buyers included 
Lords Chesterfield, Coleraine, Halifax, the Dukes of Norfolk, 
Richmond, Roxburghe, Leeds, Ancaster, the Earl of Essex, 
Dr. Rawlinson, and many other collectors whose names are even 
now familiar. This sale was probably the genesis of many col- 
lections still existing. The auctioneer is scathingly satirised in 
Foote’s Au Auction of Pictures. There were yet other pre-Christie 
art auctioneers, but the trade was for the most part in the hands of 
men who were colossally ignorant of the fine arts, And with 
this we may take leave of them. 

Mr. Christie primus might be described as the first gentleman 
who embarked in the auctioneering business. He was, in fact, 
generally known as the “ Princely minded Christie.” Indeed, he 
seems to have possessed all the good qualities which go to make 
up commercial success. His charming manners were a proverb 
even among his contemporaries—he was, in the best sense of the 
phrase, a man about town. His diplomacy and tact were the 
admiration of his friends and the envy of his rivals, whilst of his 
business rectitude there is manifold testimony. He was the friend 
of such totally different characters as Gainsborough, who painted 
his portrait ; of the celebrated Lord Chesterfield, who, on one 
occasion at least visited Mr. Christie’s rooms in state ; of David 
Garrick, and of the Chevalier d’Eon, who found in him a warm 
benefactor. Dighton’s caricature, in which there is no malice, of 
The Specious Orator (published 1794) shows us a very elegant 
gentleman in blue coat, frilled white neckclothes and waistbands, 
and wig, seated in his rostrum, hammer in hand ; the portrait by 
Gainsborough, if less picturesque, gives one the impression of a 
very pleasant man of great force of character beneath the wig and 
behind the smiling face. Mr. Christie may have had his enemies, 
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like every other public man, and the fact that he was an ardent 
Jacobite—all his children were named after prominent leaders of 
the lost cause—must have been perfectly well known at the time, 
but, if he had any enemies, there is no record of them. 

James Christie was born at Perth in 1730; his mother was a 
Macdonald, a near relative of Flora Macdonald. He entered the 
Navy and for some years served as a midshipman, a post which 
he resigned before he became of age, in consequence, it is said, 
of a romantic attachment to a lady of great beauty whom he 
eventually married. He learned the business of auctioneer from 
Annesley, first as an assistant and afterwards as a partner, in 
Covent Garden. Although the earliest existing of his sale cata- 
logues are dated 1766, he was in business on his own account at 
least four years before this date. He established himself in 1762 
in the rooms formerly occupied by Richard Dalton, the print- 
seller, at the east end of Pall Mall, in the house in which the first 
(1768) and many subsequent exhibitions of the Royal Academy 
were held. <A view of this quaint old house is given on the 
frontispiece of Redford’s Art Sales (vol. i.), where also will be 
found a view of Christie’s next place of business—No. 125 Pall 
Mall (west end), adjoining Schomberg House, where Gains- 
borough, on his arrival from Bath in 1774, set up his abode. 
Mr. Christie moved to this place in 1770, and the business was 
carried on here until 1823 (twenty years after the death of the 
founder), when it was transferred to No. 8 King Street, St. James's 
Square, where it continues to flourish. 

That James Christie was a man of considerable property at a 
very early period is abundantly testified by the fact that he was 
one of the twenty original proprietors of the Morning Chronicle, 
which was started in June 1769; and he was shortly afterwards 
one of the original owners of the Tory rival, the Morning Post, 
which started in November 1772. In this latter speculation 
Tattersall, the auctioneer, was the chief proprietor, but sold his 
interest to David Stuart for £600. It would be interesting to 
know what size share Lord Glenesk would now be willing to 
surrender for £600! Mr. Christie remained in the concern until 
1795, when the circulation had dwindled to 350 copies daily, and 
when, according to Stuart himself, Christie “left it on account of 
its low sale... But in 1802 he came to me again praying for 
readmission.” 

I am not now concerned, however, so much with Mr. Christie’s 
private enterprises as with the great concern with which his name 
will be for ever associated. More, perhaps, by accident than 
otherwise, Mr. Christie commenced on his own account at a 
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singularly opportune moment. An auctioneer of refined manners 
and general knowledge was clearly wanting during the fifth and 
sixth decades of the eighteenth century, and it was apparently Mr. 
Christie’s mission to supply that want. At first he was content to 
get whatever fell into his way, and some of the earliest of his 
existing catologues—still preserved at King Street—are exceed- 
ingly amusing, having regard to the very select nature of 
the business to-day. These articles varied, as I have said else- 
where, from coffins to barrel-organs, from the property of a 
builder to the stock of a farmer ; from dripping-pans to razors ; 
from seven bright bay, wagtail coach geldings, the property of 
Thomas Rumbold, Esq.—these, by the way, varied in price from 
8} guineas to 38 guineas—to seventy-two loads of new-mown hay 
at (1795) Holland House, Kensington, for which, it may be added, 
the Duke of Queensbury gave a lump sum of 236 guineas. Mr. 
Christie was, I believe, the first English auctioneer to sell im- 
ported Dutch bulbs by auction—a line of business which keeps 
the hammers of scores of auctioneers continuously going 
throughout the country for several weeks each autumn. 
The earliest picture sale catalogue in the series now at King 
Street is dated Friday and Saturday, March 20, 21, 1767, and it 
comprised “a genuine and valuable collection of Italian, French, 
and Flemish pictures, consigned from abroad.” As the total of 
the two-days sale amounted to only £244 18s., picture sales, at 
all events, did not promise any great reward. A Titian went for 
2 guineas, a Guido for half that amount, whilst “a man smoking,” 
by Teniers, realised as little as 14s. 

There was, however, some better business in the immediate 
future. England was becoming known as an excellent mart for 
pictures, and in 1770 Prince Carafa of Naples consigned to Mr. 
Christie the collection of pictures left him by Pope Paul IV., and 
among these was an architectural piece by Panini, and which 
realised £100—possibly about four times more than the same 
picture would fetch now, for Panini is not a favourite with col- 
lectors. The Carafa sale of 197 lots produced a total of £382 11s. 
But in the following year Sir Robert Strange, the celebrated 
engraver, entrusted Mr. Christie with the first of his several sales 
of the pictures which he had collected abroad, with the result 
that 153 lots produced a grand total of £6367 17s. 6d. In 1774 
Sir George Colebrooke’s small collection of fifty pictures produced 
£4385 175. 

It is, of course, perfectly well known that a fine-art auctioneer’s 
business is by no means confined to dispersing collections. Valua- 
tions for various purposes form an important and _ profitable 
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source of income. It has never before been stated, so far as I 
have been able to discover, that Mr. Christie played a very 
important part in connection with the private sale of the mag- 
nificent collection of pictures—formed by Sir Robert Walpole— 
at Houghton Hall, to the Empress Catherine of Russia in 1779. 
I possess, unfortunately not the original documents, but brief 
resumés of two letters which George, third Earl of Orford—com- 
monly called the Mad Earl of Orford—wrote to Mr, Christie in 
connection with this, the biggest transaction of its kind which has 
ever taken place in this country. The first of these two letters is 
dated October 30, 1778, and contains instructions to Mr. Christie 
to examine and value the Houghton Gallery of pictures for the 
purpose of selling by private contract. The second letter is dated 
December 2 of the same year, and in it the Earl thanks Mr. 
Christie for his diligence and dispatch in the valuation of the 
Houghton pictures, and desiring him to present the same (i.¢., the 
valuation) to the Russian Ambassador, and recommends not only 
that a Russian ship of war should be sent for them, but that Mr. 
Christie should be employed to pack them. An independent 
valuation was made, possibly on behalf of the purchaser, by West 
and Cipriani, the price paid being £40,555. 

Mr. Christie was one of the very first English auctioneers to 
make a special feature of sales of English and other porcelain. 
These sales commenced in 1767, the first being the stock-in-trade 
of a Mr. Stewart, who was announced as “ going into another 
way of business,” and the second, “the stock of the late Mr. 
Thomas Turner.” These two sales were not, perhaps, of the first 
order of importance; but they paved the way for more consider- 
able business. In February 1770 he sold “all the remaining 
curious and truly matchless pieces of the Chelsea Porcelaine,” by 
order of Nicholas Sprimont, a foreigner, and the first important 
manager of the Chelsea factory. The prices ranged from ros. 6d. 
upwards, the highest being £134 4s. paid for “a service of 
17 dishes and compoteers and 24 plates of the rich mazarine 
blue and gold.” In April of the following year he sold “the last 
year’s produce of the Chelsea and Derby porcelain manufactories, 
by order of Overbury & Co.,” among which were “a few select 
pieces of the rich ultramarine and blue celeste, which Mr. Over- 
bury has with great labour and expense brought to a state of 
perfection equal to that of the French.” A similar clearance sale 
of the previous year’s produce of the same factories took place in 
February and March 1773, and other sales in 1778, 1780, 1781, 
1782, two in 1783 ; and in each of these six sales the name of 
Ansell figures as Mr. Christie’s partner. That Mr. Christie’s 
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rooms had already become a fashionable resort is shown by the 
fact that at the 1780 sale the company included Dr. Johnson, the 
Duchess of Portland (Prior’s “noble, lovely little Peggy,” whose 
own amazing, extensive collection was dispersed by Skinner and 
Company in April and May 1786, and occupied thirty-eight days— 
it included the celebrated Portland vase), Lady Bute, Sir Abraham 
Hume, Lord FitzWilliam, Lady Weymouth, Lady Essex, Lady 
Cornewall, the Duchess of Ancaster, and Sir Joseph Banks. 
These early and exceedingly interesting Christie catalogues were 
reprinted—but only for private circulation—in 1881 by Mr. J. E. 
Nightingale. Since the last quarter of the eighteenth century the 
prices of porcelain have increased beyond all reasonable means 
of comparison. It would almost electrify the dry bones of 
James Christie primus into life to know that at his rooms a set of 
three Sevres mantelpiece ornaments realised 10,000 guineas, and 
that a pair of Chelsea vases, 15 in. high, produced £5400. Indeed, 
the sales at Christie’s of valuable porcelain alone would furnish 
ample material for two or three very substantial volumes. 

Mr. Christie’s clients, as we have seen, included characters of 
every conceivable description. None was more notorious than 
Captain (or Colonel) O’Kelly, whose household furniture and 
other effects Christie sold on February 17 and 18, 1772, at the 
Captain’s house, which was at the corner of Great Marlborough 
and Portland Streets. O’Kelly was the owner of the famous 
racing-horse Eclipse, which never sustained a defeat ; it was pur- 
chased in 1769 for 1750 guineas, and during the next eighteen 
months won for its owner asum of about £35,000. This big total 
must have been spent as quickly as it was earned, for O’Kelly’s 
effects at the above-mentioned sale only realised £286 9s.—con- 
siderably less than the sum realised in the summer of the same year 
by the Christie sale of the goods and chattels of one Mrs. Winter, 
who had attained to the giddy eminence of “ body-laundress” to 
her late Royal Highness the Princess-Dowager of Wales. 

For a long period outside sales were an important source of 
revenue to Mr. Christie. Many of them took place in the summer 
months, and so far from there being a three-months vacation, there 
was no vacation at all, and sales were held in August and Sep- 
tember, as at other periods of the year, whenever, in fact, there 
was anything to sell. But after a time, when facilities for transit 
became greater, it was recognised that, in an ordinary way, the 
services of a local auctioneer would serve the purpose. The last 
of these sales “‘on the premises” at any considerable distance 
from London, were the great Stowe dispersal (total £75,562) in 
1848, which commenced on August 15 and was only concluded 
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on October 7; and the contents of Alton Towers, the seat of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, on July 6, 1857, and twenty-nine following 
days, which produced a grand total of £42,198. Mention must 
be made of at least one other of these early ‘‘out”’ sales, namely 
that of Samuel Foote, the actor ; the dispersal of his household 
furniture, bed linen, pictures, china, carriages, farming and gar- 
dening utensils, a rick of hay, and so forth, which Mr. Christie 
dispersed at his villa at “ North End, between Brompton and 
Hammersmith,” in January 1778. One wonders how Mr. Samuel 
Foote managed to reach his villa at North End, when acting late 
at night—for the road to Hammersmith at this period was noted 
for the number and brutality of its footpads—until one comes 
across Mr. Christie’s catalogue of a second sale, later in the same 
month, at Foote’s town house in Suffolk Street, Charing Cross, 

Mr. Christie’s sales during the last two decades of the 
eighteenth century were numerous. They included, for instance, 
the reserved collection of pictures of the notorious William Law, 
the founder of the Mississippi scheme which resulted in so much 
disaster and ruin; of several more or less abortive sales of Noel 
Desenfans, the founder of the Dulwich Gallery ; the collection and 
some of the remaining works of Christie’s old friend and neigh- 
bour, Thomas Gainsborough (1789); the costly jewels of “la 
Comtesse du Barry,” deceased, which realised £8791 on February 
19, 1795; Sir Joshua Reynolds’ extensive collection of the old 
masters—mostly, it would seem, from the prices they realised, 
‘‘duffers”—the famous series of Hogarth’s “ Marriage a la 
Mode,” purchased for tooo guineas by Mr. Angerstein, and now 
in the National Gallery (1797); and the choice collection of 
pictures, chiefly Flemish and Dutch, formed by John Trumbull, 
of the American Legation in Paris, a sale the importance of 
which may be estimated by the fact that the total of the two 
days amounted to £7996. 

One of the numerous disasters which the Great Revolution in 
Paris brought about was the dispersal of the celebrated gallery 
formed by Philip Regent, Duke of Orleans. The history and 
composition of this wonderful assemblage of great pictures is 
fully told in Buchanan’s Memoirs of Painting (i. pp. 9-216), 
and my object in mentioning it here is to disclose one or two 
very important facts communicated to me by M. Gauchez, the 
well-known connoisseur of Paris. There is in existence the 
contract signed on October 21, 1790, by Parker Forth, agent of 
the Duke of Orleans, and James Christie, by which the latter was 
to acquire the whole of the 478 pictures forming the Orleans 
Gallery for the sum of 140,000 louis d’or, or about £140,000. 
Before signing this contract there was a previous one between 
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the same parties to the effect that Mr. Christie bound himself to 
sell out of the 478 pictures some to the Prince of Wales for 7000 
guineas ; whilst others were to be reserved for the Duke of York 
and for the Duke of Clarence, to the extent of {£5000 each. 
These facts were unknown to Buchanan, and have never before 
appeared in print, so far as I- have been able to discover. For 
some reason, now unknown, the negotiations with Mr. Christie 
fell through, fortunately for him, as it eventually proved, for the 
sale &@ amiable and the subsequent auction by Coxe did not 
produce a total of quite 80,000 guineas. 

Although not without rivals, Mr. Christie monopolised the 
lion’s share of the London auctioneering trade, both as to fine 
arts and property in general. James Christie secundus—or 
“Young Christie,” as he was termed quite up to the end of his 
life—succeeded his father in 1803, when only thirty years of age, 
and continued at the head of the firm until his death in 1831. 
He was educated at Eton, and wrote several very learned works 
on Greek and other vases, &c., and he undoubtedly not only 
carried on the business on the lines of his father but introduced 
very many improvements ; and the traditions of the house were 
fully maintained by his son, and also by his grandson, Mr. J. H. B. 
Christie (the latter of whom retired in 1889), and by the various 
partners past and present. There have been numerous rivals, and 
many attempts to break up the monopoly enjoyed by “ Christie’s,” 
but these attempts have all been costly and disastrous failures. 

To return, however, from the personnel of the house to its 
public sales: the first half of the nineteenth century may be said 
to have combined within its limits the modern as well as the old 
phases of art sales and art collecting. When the century opened 
a critical knowledge of fine art was possessed by a very small per- 
centage of even those who were extensive collectors. The enor- 
mous importations into England from the Continent of fine 
collections as well as of individual masterpieces contributed more 
than anything else to the wider and more perfect knowledge of 
the genuine works of the great artists of Italy, the Low Countries, 
and France. These importations commenced during the last 
quarter of the eighteenth and continued till far into the nineteenth 
century. They were necessarily in the hands of a few men, who 
immediately found private purchasers for the finest pictures, the 
residue being consigned either to the public auctions at Christie’s 
or otherwise disposed of. English gentlemen doing the grand 
tour, artists in search of inspiration, and fine-art dealers scoured 
the Continent for examples of the old masters. The exceedingly 
unsettled state of the Continent, and the certain uncertainty which 
surrounded every valuable collection of objects of art, indeed 
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were readily seized upon by many Owners as an unanswerable 
pretext for selling their heirlooms. But for these facts, deplorable 
so far as the Continent was concerned, both the public and private 
galleries of this country would not now be in possession of the 
majority of their greatest works of art. 

Among the most enterprising of the English collectors were 
Sir William Hamilton, K.C.B., for many years Ambassador at 
Naples, and husband of the celebrated Lady Hamilton, Romney’s 
favourite model; Mr. Day, an artist who was studying at Rome 
when that city was in possession of the French army under 
Napoleon I.; Walsh Porter; John Udny, Consul at Leghorn ; 
Gavin Hamilton, the artist (who chiefly formed the fine collection 
of Mr. Welbore Ellis Agar), and William Young Ottley, all, or 
nearly all of whose extensive accumulations came under Mr. 
Christie’s hammer during the early years of the nineteenth 
century. Some of the most important pictures in the National 
Gallery were in these sales. Pictures frequently fetched many 
hundreds of guineas, and four figures were often reached when 
the pictures bore the hall-mark of genuineness. It would take up 
far too much space to name even the more important of the 
National Gallery pictures which have been “knocked down” at 
Christie’s. 

The “remaining works”—that is, the unsold pictures, finished 
or unfinished sketches—of deceased artists, have always formed a 
special feature of Christie’s, and in this way many important 
dispersals have taken place, from the times of Gainsborough and 
Reynolds to those of Lord Leighton and Sir E. Burne Jones in 
quite recent years. One of the most important sales of this class 
was in 1821, when the death of the Marchioness of Thomond, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’ niece, involved the sale of the pictures, 
&c., which she inherited from her distinguished uncle, nearly 
£16,000 being the result of the sale. In July of the same year the 
“ genuine turn out”—as one of the reporters of the day described 
it—of Nollekins’ studio was sold under Mr. Christie’s hammer. 

It is, I think, one of the most remarkable facts in the whole 
history of art sales in this or any other country, that Messrs. 
Christie have not “‘missed” the selling of half a dozen important 
art collections. The first of these exceptions was the dispersal of 
the vast collections formed at Fonthill Abbey by William Beckford. 
Mr. Beckford was a frequent purchaser at Christie’s, and when he 
decided to dispose of the Fonthill property, Mr. Christie was not 
only consulted in the matter, but actually authorised to effect the 
sale of the superb contents of that mansion. A catalogue was 
drawn up and the date fixed for September 17, 1822, and nine 
following days. Of this catalogue—of which I possess a copy— 
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1500 were sold at a guinea each. But before the sale took effect 
the whole property was bought en bloc by a Mr. Farquhar, who 
paid a lump sum of £350,000. A sale took place in 1823, but 
another, and presumably “ cheaper,” auctioneer was called in; a 
lot of outside property—which Beckford never saw, and which 
he would have loathed had he seen—was crowded into the sale, 
so much so, indeed, that one newspaper of the period described 
it as “the Fonthill humbug”—a fact which the public soon dis- 
covered, although and in spite of the fact that the auctioneer 
provided every day a dinner, with a sufficient garnish of wine, &c., 
for “the gentlemen of the Press gratis.” A comparison of the 
two sale catalogues will show that whilst Mr. Christie enumerates 
115 pictures only (one-fourth of which are not mentioned in the 
catalogue of 1823), the sale actually included 415 pictures! 
About twenty years afterwards another great collection was dis- 
persed by other hands, for George Robins was called in to 
disperse the choice collection formed at Strawberry Hill by 
Horace Walpole, in 1842 (April 25 and twenty-three following 
days). Robins was, perhaps, the auctioneer least fit in all London 
to conduct such a sale. His catalogue is a perennial proof of this. 
After the first day or two the public interest in the sale seems to 
have collapsed, and the purchasers were almost exclusively a 
small body of dealers. 

The Christie sales during the “forties” and “ fifties” of the last 
century comprised many of the highest interest. The collection 
of old masters of Mr. Higginson, of Saltmarshe (1846), produced 
£32,000, and included the celebrated Murillo, Adoration of the 
Shepherds (sold for over £3000), which was bought, with several 
others, by the Marquis of Hertford, and now adorns the Wallace 
collection. In 1848 came the forty-days sale, on the premises, 
of the contents of Stowe, the residence of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, already mentioned. During the next few years the 
collections of several distinguished foreigners found their way to 
Christie’s, ¢.g., M. Casimir-Perrier (1848), the Montcalm Gallery 
at Montpellier (1849), Charles Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of 
Canino; King Louis Phillipe’s collection from Claremont (1853). 
One of the most remarkable and extensive, as it was also the 
most select, art collections ever formed in this country was that 
of Ralph Bernal, and the sale of this at Christie’s, in March and 
April 1855, produced nearly £63,000. The sale catalogue of this 
splendid assemblage was reprinted by H. G. Bohn, and remains 
one of the most useful of the many valuable handbooks published 
by that enterprising man. Many important acquisitions were 
made for both the British Museum and the South Kensington 
Museum, and it is more than likely, if the same collection were 
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now Offered, it would realise three times the total above quoted. 
Another great sale followed almost immediately, namely, that of 
Samuel Rogers, the banker-poet, and, commencing on April 28, 
in eighteen days a total of £42,367 was realised, and from this 
collection several important additions were made to the National 
Gallery. 

In 1862 a new element entered into the Christie sales: the 
Pre-Raphaelites were for the first time represented in force at 
Mr. T. E. Plint’s sale on March 2 and 3, when, to the astonish- 
menl of all, a total of £18,400 was realised. In the next year 
Mr. Elhanan Bicknell’s modern pictures produced nearly £60,000. 
In 1870 the sale of the small collection of Charles Dickens excited 
a very widespread interest ; and the pictures of Edwin Bullock gave 
a fresh impetus to the collection of the works of modern masters 
(the total of this sale was £42,700). But quite the most remarkable 
dispersal of all at this period was that of Joseph Gillott, the pen 
maker, the six-days dispersal of whose pictures, chiefly modern, 
in 1872, produced the enormous total of £164,530. Following 
close on these sales came the dispersal of the Marlborough gems, 
1875, purchased en bloc at 35,000 guineas (resold in 1899, when 
739 lots produced a total of £34,827) ; the Manley Hall collection 
of Sam Mendel, 1875-78 (total £150,000) ; the Quilter sales of 
modern water-colour drawings, 1875 (£71,000); the Wynn Ellis 
sale, 1876, which has become historical from the fact that it 
included the celebrated Gainsborough Duchess of Devonshire, 
which realised 10,100 guineas only to disappear so mysteriously a 
few days afterwards from Messrs. Agnew’s galleries, and as 
mysteriously return a few months ago; the Baron Albert Grant 
collection of modern pictures, 1877, with its enormous total of 
£106,262; the Novar collection of drawings and vignettes by 
Turner, formed by Mr. H. A. J. Munro, 1877, £20,753, which with 
the sale of the other Munro pictures, brings the total up to £67,000. 

Passing over many very interesting sales of pictures and objects 
of art of all descriptions, the great sale of modern times, the 
Hamilton Palace collection, forms ample material for a series of 
two or three volumes. Its extent and the prices realised can only 
be fittingly described by the word gigantic. The sale commenced 
on June 17, 1882, and continued until July 20, seventeen days in 
all, producing a total of £397,562. The Leigh Court collection 
of old masters of Sir Philip Miles formed one of the great picture 
sale attractions of 1884, seventy-five lots showing a total of 
£44,296 ; in the same year Mr. E. Crompton Potter’s interesting 
gallery of modern pictures brought over £37,600; but the most 
sensational sale of this year was that of the Fountaine collection of 
cinque-cente art, which consisted, as a whole, of the rarest and most 
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beautiful works ever produced. The total of this sale exceeded 
£96,200, including the prints and drawings. The chief sale of 
1885 was that of Mr. Beckett-Denison, who was one of the largest 
buyers at the Hamilton Palace sale ;* coming so soon after that 
sale, the prices for the most part suffered considerably, as, for 
instance, the Rubens Daniel in the Den of Lions, which at the 
Hamilton Palace sale realised £5150, was now actually repassed 
into the Duke of Hamilton’s possession for £2100, the Duke receiv- 
ing, in effect, just {1000 per annum for the ‘‘loan” of this master- 
piece! The Beckett-Denison sale produced £47,795. The 
Blenheim collection of works of art of all descriptions formed the 
great attraction of 1886, and produced close on £43,000; Mr. 
Henry McConnel’s collection of modern pictures in March of the 
same year realised £35,242; the William Graham gallery of 
modern pictures and old masters in the April of the same year 
produced over £69,000. 

In 1888 the Marton Hall Gallery of modern pictures of Mr. 
Bolckow, M.P., achieved the very remarkable distinction of an 
average of over £1000 each, the total of seventy pictures being 
£71,387 ; but even this was exceeded in 1892, when the Dudley 
Gallery of ninety-one pictures showed a total of £99,564. 

The sales of the last nine or ten years are too recent and 
familiar to be severally mentioned, and a mere list would occupy 
several pages of this REVIEW. They are, as a local reporter 
would say of wedding presents, “both numerous and costly.” 
Year after year Christie’s becomes a more and more pronounced 
“monopoly,” but it is one to which, as I have already hinted, all 
cheerfully submit. The absolutely honourable character and 
high business rectitude of its conductors are admitted on all sides. 
The spirit of James Christie primus still permeates the atmo- 
sphere of the place; it has, like the Times among newspapers, 
passed from being considered as a mere commercial enterprise 
and has grown into an institution ; and age, so far from being a 
period of decline, is rather a season of constantly renewed youth 
and vigour. 

W. ROBERTS. 


* I would take this opportunity of pointing out that in the course of a 
former article in this Review (August 1901, p. 880) I made a most unpardon- 
able and inexplicable slip in stating that the Right Hon. Geo. A. F. Cavendish- 
Bentinck was one of the props of the Hamilton Palace sale, and that his bill 
came to about £100,000. I was referring, of course, to Mr. Beckett-Denison, 
whose purchases, I am informed by Mr. Woods, only amounted to £40,071. 
It was stated in the Times, June 5, 1885, that he spent about £100,000, and 
on this, Redford (drt Sales, i. p. 404) comments “ much more, £250,000.” 


THE COMING GENERAL ELECTION 
IN FRANCE 


THE incubation of the new French Chamber of Deputies may be 
said to have commenced on January 12 when M. Waldeck 
Rousseau, the head of the present Ministry, delivered a masterly 
speech in the capital of the Department of La Loire, which he 
represents in the Senate. There had been a tacit agreement 
among all of us to regard this pronouncement of the Premier 
both as the prologue of the General Election and as the autho- 
rised programme of his Republican supporters. This general 
accord must be recognised as a happy augury by all French 
Liberals who, in their admiration for the Parliamentary institu- 
tions of England, eagerly await that stage in our political progress 
when the fruitful strife of ideas and interests will be substituted 
for the sterile struggle of passions and hatreds. Hereaiter 
Frenchmen will refer to “the speech of Saint Etienne,” as 
Englishmen speak of the Birmingham speech or the Chesterfield 
speech when one of your Parliamentary statesmen selects some 
great industrial centre as a platform from which to address the 
country. 

Circumstances appeared to have combined with persons in 
order to render January 12 an epoch-making event. Saint Etienne 
is a manufacturing town of the first rank, where the dust of huge 
coal mines envelops without tarnishing the most delicate fabrics 
of the looms, and where steel and silk compete as to which shall 
most readily be converted into delicate ribbons in the hands of 
those who are fashioning the weapons of war or the toilets of 
ladies. It contains a great working-class population, of very 
“advanced” political views, though not fairly chargeable with 
class rancour or revolutionary turbulence. This town has, how- 
ever, always been a cause of concern to reactionary governments. 
Like Paris in 1870 it made an effort at a commune, and to-day it 
possesses a socialist municipality, but its parliamentary represen- 
tatives are far from being fire-brands. In fact, as I have already 
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noted, the Department of La Loire has elected M. Waldeck 
Rousseau himself, of whom it has every reason to be proud. 

The ostensible occasion of the French Premier’s visit was the 
inauguration of a monument to the memory of a son of the 
Loire, Francis Garnier, who was the first conqueror of Tonkin. 
M. Waldeck Rousseau was accompanied by four of his colleagues, 
and the journey was marked by every ceremony prescribed by 
the famous Decree of Messidor, which is our manual of official 
etiquette, and is the oldest and the most respected of all our 
regulations. It preceded, and it will survive, our Code, and 
to-day it enjoys an evergreen youth. One feature in particular 
gave additional spice to the Ministerial trip. The President of 
the County Council of La Loire is M. D’Audiffred, a former 
political supporter of M. Waldeck Rousseau, who has for- 
saken his Party in order to enrol himself in the faction which 
follows M. Méline. Now the County Council were the Minis- 
terial hosts, and it devolved upon M. Audiffred, as President, to 
bid his guests welcome. The authorities evaded the dilemma by 
eliminating politics from the political banquet held in the new 
Hotel de Ville. Speakers confined themselves to the material 
interests of the Department, which are not inconsiderable, seeing 
that the burning local question is the construction of a canal 
between the Rhone and the Loire at an expenditure of 150 
million francs. Then in the evening, after the inauguration of the 
Garnier monument, Ministers attended an unofficial banquet, 
also held in the Hotel de Ville, their hosts on this occasion being 
the Republican Party of La Loire, and through this medium 
M. Waldeck Rousseau spoke to France. If the nation accords 
this speech anything like the enthusiasm it evoked among its 
hearers, a crushing majority is assured to the present Govern- 
ment in the coming Chamber of Deputies. 

The framework of the speech was conceived with the admirable 
symmetry which distinguishes the oratory of M. Waldeck 
Rousseau. He commenced with the declaration that two years 
and a half ago, in the throes of an anxious crisis, he afforded the 
Republican parties an opportunity of concentrating on behalf of 
the Republic, which was threatened by Cesarean demagogues. 
The moderate Republicans had refused to associate themselves 
with this task ; the Socialists, on the other hand, were willing, and 
a Government was formed, which embodied in its programme all 
the questions upon which Republicans were agreed to the exclu- 
sion of all the questions upon which they were disagreed. The 
Ministerial début was painful and perilous, but at the end of a 
year it had restored order and had secured a majority which has 
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remained faithful. Then followed a review of its legislative 
labours, from the Law of Associations to the Reform of Drink 
Duties and the Working-Class Pensions Act. After having held 
power longer than any previous Republican Ministry, the Cabinet 
may fairly claim that it will leave France a greater country than 
she was. Her international prestige has been raised by the 
manner in which she has vindicated her moderation and her 
good faith in the eyes of the world, whose respect and sympathy 
she has gained, not only by pursuing an honest foreign policy 
but also by consolidating her internal institutions. The final task 
of the Government is to preside over the General Election, which 
cannot fail to be a striking victory for the Republican Party if 
only they impose upon themselves an adequate discipline. The 
object in view is to obtain a Republican majority clear of all 
suspicious patronage. The eternal enemy—the Reactionary and 
the Clerical—must be beaten when fighting under a mask as he 
has been so constantly beaten when fighting in the open. 

Such in a few sentences is the pronouncement of Saint Etienne. 
It was received with extraordinary acclamations. The people of 
Saint Etienne played a memorable réle in this almost unprece- 
dented episode when the flood-gates of enthusiasm were unloosed 
by methods directly contrary to those which usually move the 
national temperament. The French crowd and the French Par- 
liament—which after all is nothing but a crowd—have always 
allowed themselves to be swayed by sonorous declamation, by 
magnificent gestures, the histrionic play of features, by excitement 
and warmth of manner. But M. Waldeck Rousseau has an 
impassive appearance; he speaks slowly, without raising his 
voice, and he is devoid of gestures. Nevertheless, by perfection 
of thought and expression he produces a profound impression on 
his hearers, in which astonishment, admiration, and respect are 
alike mingled. It is a striking victory over the national tempera- 
ment ; it is the triumph of mind over matter, and of brain over 
noise. This generation has seen nothing approaching such a 
success, for M. Thiers, whose name inevitably occurs in a discus- 
sion of remarkable speakers, captivated his audience by his 
extraordinary personal appearance, which was both slight and 
squat, and by a child-like voice, which could only he heard amid 
profound silence. His oratory was perhaps even more lucid, but 
it was less elevated than that of M. Waldeck Rousseau. The 
latter has not the adventitious aid of eccentricity to which M. 
Thiers owed so much. Our present Premier is somewhat phleg- 
matic in manner ; indeed, in an English Review I will hazard the 
epithet Anglo-Saxon, in order to make him fully appreciated. 
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M. Waldeck Rousseau would be valued at least as highlyin the 
House of Commons as he is in the Palais Bourbon. 

What will be the result of the struggle of which the signal has 
now been given? The réle of seer is no sinecure, but perhaps it 
is less rash to anticipate the action of a people than to predict the 
conduct of an individual, for the acts of a people are far less depen- 
dent upon chance than is individual action ; people follow a 
certain normal direction, and are much less easy to deflect than an 
individual. If one could diagnose public opinion in France,. it 
would be possible to deduce with almost mathematical pre- 
cision the constitution of the future Chamber of Deputies. This 
is the task I will attempt, and being a man who seeks nothing and 
expects nothing from any political party, it is possible for me to 
speak with entire frankness. I feel sure the reader will be grate- 
ful for the omission of as many names of men and places as 
possible, which would be more wearisome than instructive to a 
foreign audience. Nor shall I begin with the Deluge, but I will 
briefly recapitulate the general movement of opinion during recent 
years, for as one state of mind follows from another it is impos- 
sible to judge the condition of public opinion to-day without 
realising its condition yesterday. 

The liquidation of the disasters of 1870-1 had necessarily to be 
impersonal and anonymous. The Republic thus became a 
natural formula. When the house had been set in order, the 
Monarchist Party in the National Assembly were not strong 
enough to upset the new régime. Their impotence was due in the 
first place to the fact that they had allowed the Republic to enter 
the premises and to perform a useful function. As the Repub- 
licans had done all the dirty work, they not unnaturally desired 
the kudos. The impotence of the Monarchists was also due to 
the fact that in the face of a solid Republican party, the Opposi- 
tion was divided into Legitimists, Orleanists, and Imperialists. 
But the crowning cause of the power of the Republic was the 
unconscious, unformed, unavowed belief, which was deep in the 
mind of the nation, that a personal government meant the possi- 
bility, if not the probability, of a war of revenge in order that some 
human being might achieve glory. Therefore France preferred an 
anonymous government, which does not seek wars in order to 
exist, and which is so many-headed that affronts can be dis- 
tributed so as not to overwhelm any individual. 

For three centuries France had involved Europe in magnificent 
wars. Since the time of the Valois she has centred her affections 
on conquerors. This taste for fighting was for a long time easily 
satisfied, as, being ahead of other nations in achieving unity, we 
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Frenchmen constituted, until the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the largest and most compact group of human beings 
in Europe, which was split up into a chaos of nationalities. 
Indeed, as regards the Continent, France was in much the same 
position as a grown-up person in achildren’s school. But to-day 
conditions have changed. Other nationalities have become 
unified and France is no longer the most powerful military nation 
on the Continent. She does not desire war, and she instinctively 
dreads a form of government which could not live without victories. 
This is perhaps the most obscure, but it is certainly the most 
powerful, obstacle to the restoration of a monarchy in France. 
The love of peace is the principal pillar of the Republic. We 
anually sacrifice forty million pounds, while every generation 
denies itself three years of life, in the cause of peace. We even 
stifle our monarchial instincts, and it explains the puzzle as to 
why the reduction of the Pretenders from three to two has 
not improved the prospects of the survivors. 

This growth of Republican feeling made a great impression on 
Leo XIII., and it affords a clue to his action in advising French 
Catholics to rally to the Republic, for with characteristic Italian 
acumen he realised long before the Clericals that the latter could 
not achieve success so long as they fought behind the Monarchists. 
Not only was the Pope ignored, but his counsel acted as a signal 
for increased activity in the anti-Republican party, and the 
monks, who so far had preserved some civic decency, threw 
themselves into the political turmoil, ostensibly, at any rate, in 
the name of Him who said “ My kingdom is not of this world.” 
They fulminated against “la Gueuse” in their newspapers. 
Under the auspices of those who made up in cunning what they 
lacked in strength France now sawa strange spectacle. The Con- 
servative party became an organised hypocrisy. The Orleanists 
declared that they no longer fought for the family of Orleans; 
the Imperialists declared their detachment of Prince Victor; in 
other words the flags were hidden. The factions agreed to con- 
ceal the cause in which they were fighting. Conservative Union 
became the order of the day. “Let us in the first place restore 
prosperity, order, and religion,” said these Machiavelians, “then 
we will entrust power to whoever is most worthy of it.” This 
was equivalent to saying, ‘‘ When we have expelled the present 
lot from power we will fight for the spoils among ourselves.” 

It so happened that at the momenta soldier appeared upon the 
scenes, a gay and gallant officer, not over-burdened with genius 
but a good fellow of the type which pleases women and crowds. 
The Monarchists of every shade, and the Clericals of every colour, - 
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threw themselves upon him just as the people of Naples took up 
Mazaniello. This was the Boulanger crisis. All the world knows 
how it ended. Had it been otherwise, if Boulanger had become 
chief of the executive, he would either have had to get rid of his 
friendsor elsethey would havegot rid of him. Exile and death saved 
them from this strife and the country from a humiliation. After 
this crisis the Republicans and anti-Republicans entered upon a 
sort of donkey race to see who could display most incompetence. 
The Republic was absorbed in colonial adventure, and the Oppo- 
sition in the barren campaigns of Panama and anti-Semitism. 
The latter movement ultimately supplied a shock which has had 
a far greater effect than is generally realised on the mind of the 
nation. 

One day the Intelligence Department of the War Office, 
immersed in police operations for which soldiers are not par- 
ticularly fitted, accused a Jewish officer of treason. The latter 
protested, and the anti-Semitic press received a hint. Then 
commenced the usual campaign -of blackmail and intimidation, 
and the entire military hierarchy from the Minister of War down 
to the junior clerk combined to crush the Jew. He was crushed. 
At this moment it seemed as though the Catholics were about to 
obey the Pope. The Republic was in the hands of a Ministry of 
moderates under the Premiership of M. Méline, who was receiv- 
ing in the shape of a long spell of office the reward for his effort 
to meet the wishes of the rural population by protective measures. 
The economic system, termed protection, is one of those useful 
and sometimes necessary weapons to which people too weak for 
the commercial struggle are apt to have recourse. It is a species 
of fiscal tyranny dear to those who prefer red tape to initiative, as 
is the case with reactionaries of all kinds. The French conser- 
vatives, recognising M. Méline as a man after their own heart, 
began to rally round his Government. Nevertheless, when the 
General Election was held in 1898 they had not the loyalty to 
support the Ministerial candidates, though declaring that they 
were as friendly to their cause as any the Republic had produced. 
Consequently the Méline Ministry did not obtain an adequate 
majority to secure its existence; morecver, the crisis of the 
Affaire Dreyfus was approaching, which was to sweep it away 
along with much else. 

One day it was rumoured that Captain Dreyfus had been 
irregularly condemned, that his judges had been deceived, and 
that he was innocent. Instead of allowing this episode to develop 
in a legal manner political parties appropriated it. The Army, 
which like all castes lays claim to infallibility, and which in 
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France is all the more sensitive in that the nation has not yet 
forgotten its military disasters, became irritated at the suggestion 
that a court-martial might have been mistaken, Forthwith all the 
professed enemies of the Republic, all the reactionaries and the 
Clericals, battened on this growing irritation, and inflamed and 
exasperated it, with an obvious object. The spectacle of the 
Army in revolt against the Republic, and supplying its enemies 
with the wherewithal for the coup d'état, of which they are always 
dreaming, was a cause of great joy in the ranks of the reactionaries, 
whose heads rapidly began to swell, The Government, which 
should have listened to the voice of reason and wisdom, lost its 
head. M. Méline, who was anything but the pilot to weather a 
storm, became engulfed in the hurricane. The opening of the 
struggle was signalised by two historic phrases. An illustrious 
orator, speaking for the reaction, said, “‘ L’honneur de I’armée ne 
peut pas attendre,” while the Premier himself stammered, “ II n’y 
a pas d’Affaire Dreyfus.” No reasonable man would be able to 
decide which of these two phrases merits the palm for ineptitude. 
The honour of the army was obliged to wait, and there was an 
Affaire Dreyfus with a vengeance. It was indeed so grave an affair 
that it became the sole arena in which contended with ardour, 
and finally with fury, the champions of reason and the partisans of 
authority. For a moment the worst cause seemed to command 
the stronger party. The majority had, however, one excuse; 
it had been shamefully imposed upon. Never had the mind ofa 
people been so thoroughly steeped in lies as at this melancholy 
moment. Men lied in broad daylight with a hardihood which 
has never been equalled. One evening the country learned that 
Colonel Henri, the chief accuser of Dreyfus, had forged the one 
document upon which the accused had been condemned. For 
the time being there was general agreement, and men naturally 
said to one another, “ Proofs can only have been forged, because 
there were no genuine ones.” The following day Colonel Henri 
committed suicide, and then was propounded the ingenious 
theory of the “patriotic forger,” who had falsified a document 
for the love of his country in order to ensure the conviction of 
the criminal. It was none the less requisite to re-open the 
inquiry. Then followed the unforgettable spectacle of a Court 
of Cassation, mainly composed of judges, believing Dreyfus to 
be guilty becoming convinced by the evidence laid before them, 
and having the courage to proclaim the truth and to order 
revision. The single object of official Republicans at this 
period was to shirk responsibility. Brisson, it is true, had had 
the courage to set the Court of Cassation in motion, but his 
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successor, Dupuy, perpetrated the outrage of introducing “la 
Loi de Dessaisissement” to change the tribunal in the hope of 
changing the judgment, as iniquitous a measure as can well be 
conceived. In spite, however, of all this anxiety and agitation, 
in the fine phrase of Zola “la verité était en marche,” and was 
steadily surmounting every obstacle. The fragments of the 
Boulangist party exploited the contemptible conduct of M. 
Dupuy by preparing a coup de main for the day of President 
Faure’s funeral. These political rowdies were at the moment 
masters of Paris, as in the days of the Armagnacs and Bour- 
guignions. Patriotic Leagues, anti-Semite and Royalist com- 
mittees, anarchists, and the general riff-raff mobilised and 
fraternised to hoot, at any rate—if not to shoot—the newly 
elected President of the Republic on his return from Versailles. 
They were again en evidence when President Loubet was set upon 
by fashionable blackguards at the Auteuil Races amid the applause 
of smart ladies. 

Things could not continue thus, Either the Republic must 
assert herself or she must give way to some restorer of order. 
Then it was that M. Loubet offered the Premiership to M. 
Waldeck Rousseau. The latter’s programme was extremely 
simple, and consisted in combining all the forces of the Republic 
against the seditious reactionaries, who already ruled the streets. 
Upon the return of normal conditions, when the Dreyfus affair 
should be disposed of, and the embers of disorder extinguished, 
the new Ministry would endeavour to accomplish some of those 
reforms for which Republicans had been waiting for the last 
thirty years. The Ministerial crisis was prolonged owing to the 
refusal of the Moderates to enter the Cabinet. They were 
frightened, as is frequently the case with Moderates; as they 
refused power it became necessary to do without them, and 
ultimately, after lengthy pourparlers, M. Waldeck Rousseau suc- 
ceeded in creating a combination of Opportunists and Radicals, 
which was joined by two Socialists, one of whom, M. Millerand, 
as the leader of the Socialist party in the Chamber of Deputies, 
brought the necessary Parliamentary support to secure a Minis- 
terial majority. But the margin was so small that it was generally 
thought the Cabinet must succumb almost as soon as it con- 
fronted the Chamber. Nevertheless, Ministers courageously 
faced the allotted task and began by restoring order, which was 
outraged by Fort Chabrol, a small entrenched camp from which 
certain anti-Semites defied the authorities in the heart of Paris. 
Having suppressed this nuisance the Government subsequently 
laid hands on several ringleaders in sedition, summoning before 
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the High Court the authors of the abortive coup de main at the 
time of President Faure’s death. It was also necessary to settle 
the Affaire Dreyfus. Revision had been ordered by the Court of 
Cassation, and Dreyfus was about to be tried by a second court- 
martial. 

The most delicate aspect of the position of the new Government 
was naturally its relations with the Army. M. Waldeck Rousseau 
had foreseen this by choosing as a colleague General de Galliffet, 
a type of the old soldier, whose ability, courage, energy, and ultra- 
military temperament could not be disputed. He might even be 
termed an extreme reactionary. This selection was due to the 
mutual confidence which existed between the Prime Minister and 
the general, which was founded on a friendship of twenty years 
standing. It would be impossible to accuse a Ministry with such 
an ingredient of cherishing ill-will towards the Army, nor would 
any one feel tempted to stir up the army, whatever might be the 
issue of the trial of Dreyfus. The preliminary inquiry before 
the Court of Cassation had emphatically demonstrated the vacuity 
of the charges against Dreyfus, and every one possessing the 
reasoning faculty either in France or abroad was convinced of 
his innocence. The presence of Galliffet at the War Office was a 
guarantee that in recognising this innocence the Army would be 
yielding to no outside pressure, but would simply accept the 
facts. General de Galliffet, himself, was alike convinced of the 
innocence of Dreyfus and of his own immense prestige over the 
military. He reasoned thus: “As soon as my men see me in a 
Ministry composed of persons who believe in the innocence of 
Dreyfus no court-martial will dare to re-convict,” and he com- 
pletely detached himself from a case upon which he might have 
exercised some legitimate influence, for it must be remembered 
that while he could not control the consciences of the judges, he 
was responsible for the military counsel who appeared before 
them. He was so disinterested, however, as to'seem indifferent 
when one of his own subordinates attempted to introduce an 
admittedly bogus document into the dossier. Not unnaturally the 
Court, sharing the prejudices of their profession and affected by 
the passions surging around them at Rennes, convicted Dreyfus 
without any evidence of his guilt. Then the Government had 
the courage to do its duty ; the victim was pardoned, and as a 
necessary consequence of this act Parliament was invited to pass 
a Bill amnestying all offences committed in connection with the 
Affaire Dreyfus. This was a tribute both to justice and to policy, 
for while justice demanded that the Dreyfus case should not be 
revived under varying forms before different tribunals, policy 
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demanded that the whole subject should be eliminated from the 
electoral and political arena. 

I have not the necessary space to review the parliamentary life 
of the Ministry during the last two and a half years, nor to discuss 
in detail the handiwork of a Cabinet which, be it observed, has 
held office longer than any of its predecessors since 1870. Only 
one change has occurred in its composition since it came into 
being. General de Galliffet, somewhat unnerved by an exhaust- 
ing convalescence, and irritated by a fresh trick played upon him 
by an officer, relinquished his portfolio, which was entrusted to 
General André, a tried Republican, who has had the honour for 
the last eighteen months to be the béte noir of the reactionaries 
and the Nationalist press. The Premier’s eloquent exposition of 
January 12 reviewed, as we have seen, the achievements of the 
Government, of which the principal have been the organisation 
of the colonial army, the work of national defence, the Law of 
Associations, the readjustment of the drink duties, the death 
duties, an amendment of the mortgage laws, the consolidation of 
the Franco-Russian alliance, the Franco-Italian agreement, an 
immense improvement in colonial administration in Tonkin, 
Madagascar, and various African colonies, and several working- 
class measures, one of which is still under discussion—viz., the 
Workmen’s Pension Act. These Bills have been passed in the 
teeth of incessant attack and obstruction, which Ministers met 
with a firmness, a strength, a skill, and a success which finally 
won general esteem for M. Waldeck Rousseau. 

After this brief retrospect, it may be as well to try and ascertain 
from the preliminary manoeuvres what is likely to be the final 
result of the great struggle. Will the Chamber to be elected in 
May contain a Ministerial majority, and _ will this majority be larger 
or smaller than at present? It has been a matter of comment that 
the Waldeck Rousseau Ministry has made use not of one majority 
but of two majorities, which it relies upon alternately according 
to the measures proposed. When it is necessary, ¢g., to carry 
the Law of Associations, the Ministerial majority is drawn from 
the Left, but when the Budget of Public Worship is before the 
House, the Government falls back on the support of the Right, 
against its usual supporters. Nevertheless the words “ Ministerial 
majority” represent a concrete reality. They indicate those 
Deputies who desire to keep the present Government in office, 
and who are prepared to make sacrifices for that object. Their 
number is about 320 out of the 585 Deputies in the Chamber. 
This majority is composed of Socialists, Radicals and old Oppor- 
tunists, while the minority consists of Imperialists, Orleanists, the 
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Ralliés, the moderate Republicans of the complexion of M. Méline, 
and those who call themselves Nationalists, and who really are 
champions of a coup d’état masquerading as Republicans. 

The most noteworthy feature of our electoral struggle is that 
in no part of the country is the elector asked to challenge the 
existence of the Republic. In no single constituency will a can- 
didate invite his supporters to vote for a change in our form of 
government. The old Orleanist and Imperialist parties no longer 
dare appear before the country in their true garb. Superficially 
speaking it will merely be a contest between two kinds of Re- 
publicans—Republicans who support the Ministry and Republi- 
cans who belong to the Opposition ; but in reality behind these 
masks are the old antagonists. I have already enumerated the 
Ministerial Republicans. In the first place we have the Socialists, 
who are to-day split into two parts. In inducing their leader, M. 
Millerand, to enter his Cabinet M. Waldeck Rousseau performed 
a signal service to the country by, so to speak, decanting the 
French Socialist party. All Socialists who have other objects 
than anarchy and revolution in view, all the scientific Socialists 
in whom the love of justice has not entirely extinguished the 
conception of the practical, have become the followers of the 
Government, and have learnt to wed their generous Utopias with 
stubborn facts. The others have taken refuge in a sterile and 
impotent violence. They have become the engineers of various 
enterprises, such as the recent general strike, which degenerated 
into a fiasco when a vigorous Government mobilised a hundred 
thousand men in the interests of order. In the second place there 
are the Radicals, whom it is not always easy to distinguish from the 
third section, the Opportunists, and who may perhaps be simply 
termed “ Republicans” without any adjective. They are content 
with the existing Constitution, which, it is observable in passing, 
has lasted longer than any other form of government which we 
have enjoyed during the last century. ' 

The composition of the Opposition is far more complex. In 
the first place, to take the noisiest, there are the Nationalists, i.e., 
the ex-Boulangists, who have taken advantage of the Affaire 
Dreyfus to return to the fray. Under the pretext of defending 
the Army and Society, they have ranged themselves round an 
organisation presided over by two academicians, MM. Coppé and 
Lemaitre, newcomers in the political arena, where they atone 
for their inexperience by their wealth of invective. This “League 
de la Patrie Frangaise” acts as a magnet to malcontents, and 
now embraces déclassés of all kinds—professors in revolt against 
university discipline, officers who leave the Army because they 
cannot obtain promotion, and a large recruitment among the 
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crazy and the violent. Among the Nationalists should be in- 
cluded the friends of Dérouléde and the anti-Semite followers of 
Drumont. People appear to be somewhat perturbed because at 
the last municipal elections in Paris at a disturbed moment, the 
voters, from one cause or another, either from discontent, from 
perverseness, from ignorance or terrorism, or possibly from dis- 
gust with the late municipal council, returned a very small 
Nationalist majority to the Hotel de Ville. This majority imme- 
diately declared war on the Government, and the strained rela- 
tions between the Municipal Council and the Ministry led to 
several incidents in which the former cut a very poor figure. It 
has been somewhat thoughtlessly inferred from this municipal 
episode that the Parliamentary elections will go against the 
Government. Paris numbers at least two Deputies whose defeat 
would create a serious impression—viz., M. Henri Brisson, one of 
the foremost men of the Republic, and M. Millerand, the leader of 
the Socialist party. I believe that those who anticipate any such 
accidents are mistaken. In the capital we have lately seen the 
formation of a powerful Comité du commerce et de l'industrie, 
whose steady efforts in the last few weeks appear to have opened 
the eyes of a considerable number of Parisian electors who had 
allowed themselves to be hypnotised by the Nationalist craze. 

Side by side with the Nationalists, and often merging into them, 
we have the large and mixed group of Clericals. In the front 
rank of this section are the members of the Orders, which lately 
dissolved themselves and have now split up into small com- 
mittees, which are busily engaged in electioneering in the hope 
of securing a majority which will restore them their opportunities. 
Such are the Jesuits, the Assumptionists, the editors of the Croix, 
the organisers of pilgrimages, &c. With them, agitating, working, 
and raising the sinews of war for the good cause, may be found 
members of the fashionable world, the snobs of the bourgeoisie, 
and those miscellaneous mobs who furnish the raw material of 
the pilgrimages which are organised by modern idolatry. These 
great gatherings are apt to deceive, for while the concentration of 
a great number of human beings in a crowd is impressive, its 
importance is strikingly reduced when its items become lost in 
the great mass of the electorate. 

While the Nationalists aim at a Plebiscitary Republic, the 
Clerical cohorts desire a Catholic Republic. But all these factions 
may be said to belong to those still considerable communities of 
the sacerdotal and military type, whose steady disappearance from 
the civilised world is being effected though at a cost of some dis- 
comfort to mankind. Then we have a group of leaders without 
followers, who follow these followers without leaders. For such 
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are the états major of the Royalist and Imperialist parties. They 
have already resigned themselves to their elimination from the 
coming Parliament, and they announce with a haughty modesty 
their intention of casting the electoral vote which they claim, not 
altogether accurately, to control, on behalf of the anti-Ministerial 
candidates without even asking any pledges. These persons and 
personages show an amazing aberration in owning that they are 
no longer engaged in defending a principle, but are simply seek- 
ing to gratify their animosity. They count for next to nothing. 

The same may even be said of the Republican Progressists who 
follow the fortunes of M. Méline. It so happened that on the 
very same day that M. Waldeck Rousseau was addressing the 
people of Saint Etienne, M. Méline was declaring at Remiremont 
that the Moderate Republican party was scattered and dis- 
ordered. This admission would seem to suggest that M. Méline 
and his friends have no great hope of success in the coming 
elections. They are right, for they will be not only opposed by 
the Ministerial candidates, but also by the Nationalists, who are 
hostile to them almost everywhere, and will defeat them in not a 
few districts. I should deplore this rebuff to M. Méline’s fol- 
lowers, but it would be difficult for any impartial observer to 
deny that they deserve it. Ever since the Waldeck Rousseau 
Ministry came into power, the Progressists have shown a singular 
want of courage, generosity, and good faith. At the time the 
Cabinet was formed they were afraid to take office, as they hoped 
to compass the defeat of the Ministry and to come in on their own 
terms as the saviours of the situation. When they realised that 
the Cabinet was gathering strength until itattained an inexpugnable 
position they were unable to conceal their increasing irritation, 
and they adopted an attitude of factious opposition which deserves 
the contempt of every honest man. With the sole object of 
upsetting their rivals they declined as an Opposition to sanction 
votes which they had themselves demanded when in office, and 
they denounced their own Acts when proposed by their successors. 
A party which reaches this stage does not deserve to live. I think 
M. Méline’s political career is closed. 

I have now briefly reviewed the contending parties, and it may 
be as well to suggest an outline of the leading arguments which 
they will lay before the electors. These arguments may indeed 
be classified under four general headings : the Military Argument, 
the Religious Argument, the Social Argument, and the Financial 
Argument. 

The Military Argument.—Anti-Ministerial speakers will contend 
that the Government has disorganised the Army. Ministers will 
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reply that a Government which devotes more than a third of the 
entire national revenue, i.e.,a sum of forty millions sterling, to 
national defence must be a somewhat singular disorganiser of 
the Army. They will point, on the contrary, to the re-organisa- 
tion of the colonial Army, which had been demanded for the 
last twenty years, the great expenditure on the renewal of the 
fleet, and the efforts to strengthen the defences of the country 
and her colonies. They will point the contrast between the 
professors, the journalists, and the grocers who cry that the Army 
has been destroyed, and the action of the Tsar who made a 
special visit to France in order to review our shattered army 
corps, while the rest of the world treats the nation which is 
supposed to have disorganised its army with increasing respect. 
The Religious Argument.—The Opposition will declare that the 
Government desires to destroy the Church. Ministers will point 
to the Budget of Public Worship, the maintenance of the Con- 
cordat, the confirmation of the Embassy to the Vatican, and the 
steady support which has been accorded to the national clergy 
by the Prime Minister and his colleagues in their work of religious 
pacification. Their enemies may adduce the Law of Associations ? 
Ministers will reply that this Act, in a general sense, constitutes 
an additional safeguard to associations, and if it brings religious 
Orders within the purview of the administrative law, and if 
it has caused the premature dissolution of those Orders which, 
realising that they would not obtain the required authorisation, 
preferred to commit suicide, their disappearance is due to their 
own intolerable excesses. We may readily admit that the Law of 
Associations was aimed against such Societies as the Jesuits, for 
example, who for twenty years have been endeavouring to train 
the youth of the country to be rebels to the existing régime, or 
the perfidious and scandalous Assumptionist monks, who have 
steeped the souls of the people in the depths of idolatry, and 
have poisoned their minds by the calumnies and outrages of their 
newspapers, to say nothing of their shameless financial enterprises 
which would have brought any lay banker into the police court. In 
their rancour the Jesuits, the Assumptionists, and other “select” 
Orders advised, and tried to enforce, the voluntary dissolution of 
certain houses of cloistered ladies whom no one desired to disturb. 
The main object of this demonstration was to produce a theatrical 
impression on public opinion. It failed, and the departure of the 
members of the dissolving communities took place amidst the 
utmost indifference. The law is being applied, and will be applied, 
without any protestation. The Opposition rely upon a broken 
reed. As their candidates no longer carry any distinct flag, and 
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are devoid of any tangible principle, they thought of ear-marking 
themselves as men who had voted against the Law of Associations, 
and promised to modify its operation. Happily we have not yet 
reached the theocratic stage in France, and the Opposition will 
be able to make as little capital out of the Religious Argument 
as out of the Military Argument. 

The Financial Argument—Under this heading the Opposition 
will employ an argument which is not new, seeing that it has been 
invoked by the Conservative party ever since they lost the direc- 
tion of affairs. They will declare that the Government is guiding 
France along the road to ruin, and it may be granted that for the 
first time they will find in the Budget figures which will give a 
certain plausibility to their case. The revenue for last year was 
111,000,000 francs lower than the estimate. In other words, there 
was a deficit of over £4,000,000 sterling. The Ministerial party 
will retort that this deficit is either due to protectionist laws, 
to social reforms which have been demanded by public opinion, 
or to causes beyond the scope of human action ; they will have 
no difficulty in establishing their case. The protection of sugar 
has cost us 41,000,000 francs; the reform of the drink duties 
has cost us 65,000,000 francs. The reader may ask, What is this 
reform ? It has consisted in a reduction of duties on drink sup- 
posed to be hygienic, thanks to which the price of wine in Paris 
to-day is twenty centimes per litre instead of forty-five centimes 
as it has been hitherto. The burden of taxation has been shifted 
from wine to alcohol, with the object of saving France from the 
scourge which has been so destructive elsewhere, and which we 
know by the name of alcoholism. In raising these duties a pre- 
mium has undoubtedly been placed upon fraud, but on the day 
some statesman has the courage to suppress the secret distilleries 
the missing millions will be restored to the revenue. Again it can 
hardly be laid to the door of the Government that owing toa 
prolific harvest in France the people have been able to dispense 
with foreign wines, which has involved a loss of 31,000,000 francs 
to the revenue ; nor can any blame be attributed to the Cabinet 
if the wine-growers of France, having produced 57,000,000 of 
hectolitres this year instead of the usual 37,000,000 millions, have 
been unable to dispose of the surplus. If any one is to blame it is 
Providence for supplying a superabundance of wine without pro- 
viding supplementary stomachs, Intelligent people will be 
grateful to the Government for having had the courage to carry 
out salutary reforms even at the cost of a momentary deficit. It 
is almost comic that the enemies of the Government should be 
hawking about a financial catastrophe in a community which has 
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recently succeeded in borrowing 265,000,000 francs at par issue 
and 3 per cent. interest. France could borrow milliards on 
similar terms. 

The Social Argument.—This in a sentence consists in terrifying 
the bourgeoisie with the bogey of the Proletariat, which is to 
drive the former from their homes and deprive them of their pro- 
perty. The resources of this argument are well nigh exhausted. 
For two years and a half we have seen the Socialists in power. 
They have destroyed nothing ; they have robbed nobody. The 
most audacious proposal in their programme, which we have not 
yet dared to swallow, consists in organising labour so that after 
twenty-five years of work the labourer will be able to enjoya 
pension of one franc a day, drawn from a fund founded by the 
joint exertions of himself and his employer. This desideratum 
may be difficult to realise, but it is neither incendiary nor subver- 
sive. It is empiric, and if it is a failure it can be discontinued 
without any serious injury having been inflicted on the body 
politic. It is observable that there are municipalities run by 
Socialists in which no one is plundered, and it is only fair to note 
that the Socialists have hitherto been wise enough to resist the 
incitement of idiots and the advice of agitators who sought to 
involve them in a general strike which could only have resulted 
in postponing for half a century that part of their programme 
which is practical and realisable. Indeed, there is very little more 
to be made out of the Social Argument than out of the Financial 
Argument, the Religious Argument, or the Military Argument. 

I am now at the close of this discussion with the readers of the 
NATIONAL REVIEW. I have endeavoured to explain the genesis 
of the present political situation and the work of the Government 
which is appealing to the electors. I have briefly reviewed the 
contending parties, and have indicated the weapons which they 
rely upon. In leaving the domain of facts for the region of con- 
jecture I will hazard one of those prophecies which historians 
usually leave to somnambulists. I think that the Socialists on 
the one hand and the Nationalists on the other will gain a certain 
number of seats in the approaching General Election ; that the 
Radical and the Opportunist Republicans will maintain their 
position, that the so-called Moderate and Conservative Repub- 
licans will sustain some losses, and that ultimately at the close of 
the election the Waldeck Rousseau Ministry will emerge at the 
head of the very adequate majority of a hundred votes. 


J. CORNELY. 


A COUNTRY SERMON 


THE door of the church was half open, and a murmur of listless 
summer breezes gently fanned the backs of the village congre- 
gation. Quiet stolid faces were raised to their preacher ; an old 
woman with a sprig of southernwood on her Bible turned to 
reprove the whispering of the charity children—represented by a 
row of round mushroom hats just reaching the tops of the high 
pews ; the grave-digger, who was known to read books, bent for- 
ward to catch every word of the sermon. 

The clergyman, a young man of ascetic countenance, stood in 
the black pulpit, and talked of the sufferings of this present time : 
words such as purity, submission, fortitude, seemed to melt the 
fine austerity of his face. “The apparent paradox of gratitude 
for suffering is in truth a paradox only to the natural and half- 
educated man,” he was saying. ‘“ Pain is one of the greatest and 
most supernatural of all the instruments employed in the mould- 
ing of our natures. We are devout when we suffer, and indifferent 
when happiness overcomes us,” he raised his face to the window 
as if inspired by the variously coloured sunlight, and said, “I am 
afraid of the happiness I know. I would live for that of which I 
know nothing.” To look at his audience you would hardly 
have supposed they could follow or appreciate these sentiments, 
but this man was well loved, and well known by his parishioners ; 
if they heard suffering extolled once a week, they had six other 
days of his constant sympathy, advice and help. There were two 
square pews near the choir, reserved for the gentlefolk of the 
neighbourhood ; in one of them sat two old ladies and a gentle- 
man, evidently the patrons of the place. A look of unmistakable 
attention and rapt pleasure filled the ladies’ faces. They gazed at 
the preacher, and hardly allowed themselves the distraction of 
changing their attitudes throughout the sermon. Simple souls in 
Sunday bonnets, they had for many years spread happiness around 
them. The village was theirs and all its employment, and their 
sympathy was half official, wholly kind. In the other pewsat a 
woman with her eyes fixed upon the ground ; the black bend of her 
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eyebrows betrayed an intensity of expression more guessed at than 
seen, and every line of her fixed mouth and beautiful if rather 
furrowed forehead indicated a certain restrained revolt, both phy- 
sical and intellectual. 

The preacher continued : “‘ Ye have not chosen Me, but I have 
chosen you, said the Lord.’ The area of divine choice is infinite, 
while that of human choice is in the strictest degree limited. We 
would, if we could, complete within ourselves an idea of God’s 
justice, but praise God that He keeps His own secrets and the con- 
sequences of life and death in His own hands. Is it reasonable 
or reverent to expect to perceive the whole in what we know 
to be a very limited part? ‘Now I know in part; but then 
shall I know even as I also am known.’ There are those among 
us who resent this waiting, [the lady with black eyebrows 
looked up] who from temperament, and a certain want of 
fortitude, claim more from this world than it can give, souls 
to whom the present sufferings mean everything ; they read not 
the promise of Heaven in God’s Book, they hear not the rumour of 
Heaven in God’s sky, they cannot dream of a form of life perhaps 
more intense than the present, and certainly more lovely; they 
look upon the ground.” The preacher’s inward eye was far from 
his congregation. To him God’s saints were more embodied than 
his sufferers. It was an intellectual effort for him to realise the 
faithless, and he found himself praying for the scoffer in a visionary 
way as you think of your dead, years after you have ceased to put 
flowers on their graves. 

Educated at Oxford, the younger son of a poor squire, he had 
seen little of the world. His parish was far removed from any 
town, and spread over a wide and lonely coast. He liked his 
life ; it gave him opportunities of contemplating the world with 
awe “as a theatre for the display of God’s glory and the unknown 
might of man.” This was what he said to a friend of his wife’s 
who asked him if he did not feel dull so far away from every one. 
His wife’s friend felt it was very dull, and his wife—? She felt 
many things. She was the lady whose black eyebrows challenged 
the preacher when he said, “‘ There are those among us who claim 
from this world more than it can give.” 

The sermon was over, and greetings were exchanged in the 
churchyard. The two old ladies and the gentleman from the 
Hall were joined by a tall girl, and they walked back together 
through the village. 

Mrs. Bently: Oh! my two shoes! What a sermon! You 
heard it, Violet ? 


Violet : Yes; I was late, so I thought I would not disturb you, 
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but just sat at the back with the villagers. I heard every word of 
the sermon. It was very fine. (Then, thoughtfully) It always 
interests me to hear of what people call Heaven and the joys of 
the next world. 

Mrs. Bently: Oh, yes! I. love hearing a clergyman talk of 
Heaven, though I cannot bear to hear other people even mention it. 

Violet : Why ? 

Mrs. Bently: Because they don’t know. They are not in such 
close communion with the Almighty. In the same way I hate 
hearing a man say he is an atheist when I know he has never 
read a line, or, at any rate, never read a deep book. 

Violet : Then you excuse people being atheists if they have read 
enough ? 

Miss Thomson (coming to her sister’s rescue) : Well, I think it 
does make rather a difference, somehow. 

Mrs. Bently: 1 shall leave you here and walk in the upper 
garden. I want to think over all I have heard undisturbed 
Richard (seeing a slight suggestion of accompaniment in her 
husband’s mild movement towards her), I think one talks too 
soon about a sermon. I want to take in thoroughly all his beau- 
tiful ideas of Heaven which will so more than compensate for the 
sufferings of this present time—and she smiled a beautiful smile 
as she closed the garden gate that divided her from her friend 
and relations. 

Mr. Bently and his old sister-in-law walked on, catching in- 
termittent glimpses of the earnest lady pacing up and down the 
grass paths between the cabbages, trying to realise “the sufferings 
of this present time.” The strain upoa her sunny temperament 
was even greater than the intellectual effort which composed her 
heaven. 

Miss Thomson: 1 shall go up and see Helen this afternoon at 
the Rectory. I am sure even she will be satisfied with this 
morning’s sermon. I never can quite understand her views, can 
you, Violet ? You are more intellectual than I am. 

Violet : Her views about what ? 

Miss Thomson : Well, Heaven, and life, and all that. 

Violet ; I understand her views about life. I have never heard 
her speak of Heaven. 

Miss Thomson : I often wish Helen would be contented ; what 
more can she want than to be reminded every Sunday of the 
love of God, and by such a man? 

Violet (thoughtfully) : 1 wonder if that would be enough. 

Miss Thomson : Oh ! but he loves her too, and in such a beautiful 
way, I don’t believe he sees any of her faults, and though we all 
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know she is tremendously clever, still I think she is rather trying 
to him at times. 

Mr. Bently (struggling to be fair) : She is fanciful ; should you 
not say so? 

Miss Thomson (ignoring her brother-in-law): I wonder if that 
is her intellect ? 

Violet : 1 think it is. 

Miss Thomson: Really, Violet, how very interesting! (A 
pause in which the three walked silently to the house.) 

Miss Thomson : It was very curious his saying pain was a super- 
natural instrument, I always think it so natural—perhaps he meant 
natural for he said something about the half-educated natural 
man. Ido wish I had a better memory ! 

At this point in the conversation they arrived at the front door, 
and scattered to their rooms to prepare themselves for lunch. 


a #& * * * 


After lunch Miss Thomson walked up to the Rectory to see 
the clergyman’s wife ; while her sister, brother-in-law, and friend 
went for their Sunday tour round the farm and dairy. Chairs 
were wiped for the Hall ladies to sit upon, and the villagers fell 
into easy converse with their dear patrons who knew as much 
about their Johnnies and Janies as their parents. 

When they got back to the house they found that Miss Thom- 
son had returned. 

Mrs. Bently: Well! What did Helen say? Iam sure she must 
have been pleased with her husband ; I knew she was listening— 
I felt she was, through the back of my head! Do just tell us all 
she said, from the very beginning. 

But Miss Thomson was reserved. That Helen had not appre- 
ciated her husband’s sermon was obvious, but there was that in 
the lady’s manner that checked further questioning. She seemed 
to feel a personal slight in the difference of opinions expressed at 
the Rectory, and one which she could not confide to her relatives. 


* * * * * 


It was a lovely opalesque evening, warm and pale, Helen 
Wilson sat on a garden seat out of sight of the high road with a 
book upon her lap and a pencil in her hand: she was twiddling 
the pencil and looking at the groundsel on the gravel at her feet, 
when she heard the click of the garden gate and looked up. 

Helen ; Well, Violet, you weren’t in church to-day ? 

Violet: Yes | was, only I came late and sat at the back so as 


not to disturb your husband. My dear hosts were in raptures 
over the sermon. 
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Helen (impatiently): I know! I know! 

Silence. Violet sat down on the seat next to her. 

After a pause that was beginning to be embarrassing, Helen 
turned suddenly and faced her companion, and in a voice vibrat- 
ing with passion, exclaimed : “Oh! the claims of these Christians! 
Can nothing shake them in their serenity ? What are they made 
of ? I don’t claim a forever and forever (she raised her arm almost 
menacingly to the pearly sky). I should be content to die without 
claiming so great a heritage ; if 1 could but feel the swift pulse of 
happiness here, the reality of it, the passion. . . . What a satire 
it was this morning when he said he was afraid of the happiness 
he knew, and that he wished to live for that of which he knew 
nothing (a pause). There is no happiness that could frighten 
me—(bitterly) I doubt if I should recognise it even !” 

Violet: I wonder if you would. Blake seemed to think there 
was some subtlety of recognition when he wrote about “ Kissing 
the joy as it flies.” He starts, however, by saying, 


He who bends to himself a joy 
Does its winged life destroy. 


Helen: Oh! that’s only an excuse for finding it dead when 
you reach it. I hate morality in poetry. There is no such thing 
as joy except in the minds of priests and children. I have come 
to the conclusion that I have not the sort of mind or tempera- 
ment that finds happiness. Iam neither Christian nor criminal 
enough. There is no middle course open to vital creatures. 
They must take pleasure either in sin or in sacrifice. Look at 
John ! he suspects happiness. You heard him say that pain was 
one of the greatest instruments employed in the moulding of our 
natures, 

Violet: He thinks it comes from God—he doesn’t believe in 
a devil. . 

Helen: A tempter with a Tail! No, I think he thinks God has 
included sin in His scheme. 

Violet: Andso dol. The idea of rival powers is intolerable, 
and makes the word Almighty unreal to me. 

Helen: But what an uncomfortable idea that is, for if all the 
evil and pain comes from God, half of heaven may be composed 
of it, in which case I would rather not go; but ah!... 
(throwing her hands up) | hate theology, I understand nothing 
of it. The problems of this world are quite enough for me! 
Savonarola prayed, “Oh God! that Thou wouldst break these 
soaring wings,” and I sympathise with him. Striving, struggling, 
soaring, and yet so imprisoned ! endless acquisition, and no sort 
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of possession ; only the chilly consolation that one day all will 
be revealed. Heaven itself will be a fatigue—the secrets of the 
universe disclosed to us! Tired of thinking, and dumb with 
tears that lie in my throat, I shall not be ready to receive so rich 
a reward ! 

She drew the back of her hand across her forehead, and 
dropping it on her lap, threw herself against the back of the seat 
and looked listlessly across the flat coast to the sea. 

Violet looked at her, she seemed all black and white in the 
intensity of the dusk ; she put her hand in her friend’s and said 
with great tenderness, “‘ You may depend upon it, Helen, we must 
simplify ourselves. If you were simpler you would not bother 
over the origin of evil or the fear of being over-rewarded in 
Heaven. I daresay you think you would have been much happier 
if you had had another kind of life, one with more scope for 
your energies and talents, in fact, anywhere but here. I expect 
it wants more imagination than you have got to live here. You 
think if you were a clergyman’s wife in London you could do 
more. Believe me, you have not got the power, nor would you 
have the opportunity, of breaking through the frigid indifference 
to religion of the rich and fashionable ; and you are too reason- 
able and wide-minded to supply the religious alcohol necessary 
to influence the poor, whether in the form of thrumming tea-trays 
through the streets, or of joining in the ecstasy of sights, smells, 
lights, and genuflections of High Church services. You may 
be right, but I think one life is much the same as another. We 
can none of us hope to scratch the surface very deep. It wants 
more imagination than some have got, I expect, to live your life. 
Although I stumbled on the most futile of all speculations, the 
origin of evil, my creed is a really simple one. I don’t want to 
be the architect of my religion. What I try to remember is not 
that we allhave to die, but that we are all dying; the only way 
of living an undying life is to put the best we can grow or gather 
of ourselves into others, whether those others are fishermen, 
statesmen, country neighbours, or passers by.” 

Helen (pressing her friend’s hand): You are very good for me, 
Violet! I am a fool to talk of these things, it only bores you and 
bruises myself! The root of the matter lies deep inside me, 
buried in the conflict of a hot heart and shallow soul, I suppose ! 
The sermon this morning woke up a lot of evil in me, and I 
really think I hate what I hate more than [ love what I love! 

Violet : You are talking nonsense! What do you hate? 

Helen (evasively): Oh! a lot of things. . . . To-night, for 
instance, John will either read Thomas Hill Green or begin his 
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next Sunday’s sermon; and it will be the same sermon over 
again—the same sermon which I have heard for six years! 
No change of text, or turn of phrase, can disguise it for me !— 
the dangers of happiness . . . the holiness of —— 
Violet (interrupting her) : Stop, stop, dear Helen, I must go. 
They got up and walked quietly to the garden-gate ; there they 
kissed each other and parted. 


* * * * * 


Helen and John Wilson dined late after evening service. He 
was tired. She spoke to him of her visitors, and told him how 
much his sermon had been appreciated. His simple nature was 
gratified, he looked at her with a smile. He told her that 
she ought to write a sermon for him, but she said it would be too 
great a change for his congregation. When they had finished 
dinner they went to his room. It was entirely furnished with 
books, except for a large writing-table, one chair and a sofa. 
Books round the walls, books on the chimney-piece, books on the 
floor and in revolving book-cases in various corners of the room. 

He went to his writing-table and tore up papers by the light 
of a green shaded lamp, and made notes of his engagements, 
Helen heard him muttering : “To-morrow . . . children’s flower 
service; Thursday, Dr. Kyper’s mission; 15th, communion 
class ; 28th, choir boys; church bazaar on 1st”; &c.... 

Helen sat on the sofa with a writing-pad on her lap and wrote 
for an hour and a half without turning, and then prompted by 
some vague sense of self-reproach, half for her afternoon talk, 
half for the dulness of their evening, she got up and stood behind 
his chair and leant her head against his. 

Helen: What are you writing ? It is eleven. 

Fohn (putting his pen down): Yes, I am tired. 

He leant back, and, bending over his shoulder, she caught the 
words on his manuscript in his scholarly handwriting: “We 
rarely feel disinterested emotion.” 


* * * * * 


Helen lay awake listening to the church clock through the even 
breathing of her sleeping husband. 

There was something suggestive in the slowness of the chime. 
To every stroke of midnight she formulated some wish, some 
prayer ; she called it telling her beads. Her husband’s written 
words haunted her—“ Werarely feel disinterested emotion ”— 
and yet as the clock stopped and silence quickened her pulses 
she found herself almost unconsciously thinking that interested 
emotion was rarer still. 

MARGOT ASQUITH. 


ENGLAND AND ABYSSINIA 


WHEN the Partition of the Dark Continent is recorded in the 
annals of history not the least interesting of its chapters will be the 
one which narrates the resuscitation of Ethiopia, the supposed 
site of Prester John’s kingdom, where in the words of Gibbon 
“‘encompassed by the enemies of their religion the Ethiopians 
slept for near a thousand years, forgetful of the world by whom 
they were forgotten.” Up to the commencement of the last 
century little was known in Europe of Abyssinia beyond the fact 
that, somewhere in the neighbourhood of the mythical Mountains 
of the Moon and of the undiscovered sources of the Nile, there 
existed a kingdom whose people were Christians by religion, and 
who had preserved their national creed and their national inde- 
pendence even in the days when the followers of the Prophet 
swept over Northern Africa from the Red Sea to the Atlantic, and 
established the creed of Islam in all the lands they traversed as 
conquerors. It was known too, that the monarchs of this African 
highland state claimed to be lineal descendants of King Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba. 

The commencement of direct relations between England and 
Abyssinia dates from the time when King Theodore emancipated 
himself from the sway of the local Ras or chieftains who had 
hitherto ruled the country in the name of the Negus. This 
occurred in 1855 when the British Consul at Massowah, Mr. 
Plowden, paid a visit to the court of the Emperor Theodore III., 
and formed very friendly relations with his Majesty. 

Mr. Plowden was subsequently killed in a local insurrection, 
and the King took umbrage at the fact that a letter which he had 
despatched to the British Government after the murder of their 
representative remained unanswered. Finally, when an answer 
was sent by a Mr. Thomaz Rassam, whose name sufficiently 
indicates his nationality, ‘Theodore threw our envoy into prison. 
After several futile attempts to obtain the release of our represen- 
tativean armed British expedition was sent out to Abyssinia under 
the command of the then Sir Robert Napier. 
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The expedition was conducted with great vigour and fully 
carried out the objects of its despatch. Magdala was stormed 
and taken by the British troops, Rassam and his fellow prisoners 
were released, and on the following day the Emperor Theodore 
committed suicide. Encouraged by the easy victory of the 
British forces, the Khedive, Ismail Pasha, sent an army under a 
Danish officer, General Ahrendroop, to obtain redress, for raids 
committed on the southern Soudanese provinces of Egypt, by 
invading Abyssinia. The invaders, however, were repulsed with 
heavy loss, and peace was only concluded on terms which were 
very onerous to Egypt. In 1879 King John, who had succeeded 
King Theodore, was killed in battle by Menelik, the present 
Emperor, who declared himself the King of Kings, the supreme 
ruler of all the kingdoms comprised within the territory of 
Abyssinia. This declaration was enforced by a number of 
military expeditions against the recalcitrant chiefs, and finally 
Menelik became de facto as well as de jure monarch of a united 
kingdom. The first use he made of the recognition of his 
supreme authority was to incorporate the various tribal armies 
into one homogeneous force under his sole command and provided 
with arms of precision. Since that period Abyssinia, for the first 
time after many centuries, has been free from internal conflicts, 
and has learnt to appreciate the advantages of law and order 
under an absolute and enlightened sovereign. Menelik was far 
too shrewd a statesman not to perceive that Abyssinia could 
not remain unaffected by the impulse which was urging the great 
European Powers to compete with one another for the partition 
of Africa. He had the good sense to perceive that the ancient 
kingdom of Ethiopia could not hope to maintain her indepen- 
dence unless she availed herself of the resources of western 
civilisation. He therefore resolved to favour the presence of 
foreigners in his country and to give his support to all projects 
promoting the introduction of modern science, skilled labour, 
and industrial development. 

The course of events led him at the outset to look with distrust 
on British influence. The Italians, in common with all the 
leading Continental nations, were anxious to have a share in the 
scramble for Africa, and had fixed their eyes on Massowah, a 
port on the Red Sea, which had hitherto been reckoned part of 
Egyptian territory, but which, after the evacuation of the Soudan, 
had become of comparatively little value to Egypt, while the cost 
of its administration and defence constituted a serious drain upon 
the Egyptian Treasury. The British Government whose voice 
then, as now, directed the foreign policy of Egypt, recommended 
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the cession of Massowah to Italy, and such a recommendation 
was tantamount toa command. The Emperor Menelik resented 
bitterly the transfer of Massowah to a European Power, on the 
ground that the port belonged of right to Abyssinia and con- 
stituted her natural outlet to the sea. Not without some reason 
his Majesty regarded England as the real author of what from his 
point of view was an act of aggression. This distrust of Anglo- 
Italian policy was augmented by the claim put forward by Italy 
to exercise a protectorate over Abyssinia and by her subsequent 
invasion of Menelik’s dominions. The invasion ended in the 
disastrous defeat of Adowa, and from the date of that memorable 
victory, the Italian colony of Erithrea ceased to be a danger to 
the independence of Abyssinia. The distrust, however, engendered 
by the action of Italy led Menelik to look with suspicion on the 
British occupation of Egypt. At the same time the result of the 
campaign which ended at Adowa had immensely augmented 
Menelik’s authority at home and his influence abroad. From 
this time forward there was an.almost complete cessation of the 
tribal conflicts which, for centuries, had retarded the material 
and moral development of Abyssinia. All the European Powers 
interested in the partition of Africa began also to realise that 
Abyssinia had become an important factor in the African 
problem. After the Madhi’s insurrection hac been, so to speak, 
consolidated by the Egyptian evacuation of the Soudan, the 
province of Somaliland, the “unknown Horn” of Africa, had 
formed a sort of no man’s land, and both England and France 
took possession of parts of the Somali sea coast on the plea that 
the command of these strips of sea-board, whose Hinterland was 
the kingdom of Abyssinia, was essential to the provisioning of 
their Red Sea garrisons. Thus both these countries came into 
possession of territories conterminous to Abyssinia, and to both 
of them their relations with the kingdom of the Negus became a 
matter of political as well as commercial interest. 

In the East politics are so inextricably complicated by personal 
and sectarian considerations that it is difficult to explain the 
attitude adopted by any Eastern Government on general grounds. 
One may say, however, with some degree of confidence that 
during the earlier years of his reign Menelik regarded France 
with less suspicion than he did England. The result of this state 
of mind was that Menelik looked with very mixed feelings on the 
Dervish insurrection, which had made the Mahdi, and subse- 
quently the Khalifa, the absolute rulers of an independent Soudan. 
On the one hand, as the head of a Christian country, he could 
not sympathise with an outbreak of Moslem fanaticism, which, if 
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successful, would have ended in the triumph of Islam throughout 
the whole of North Africa. On the other hand he could not but 
hail with satisfaction the establishment of a powerful independent 
State whose capital was situated at the confluence of the Blue 
and White Niles. Such a State must, as long as it existed, bar 
the way to any scheme for the extension of Egyptian territory 
to the Equatorial lakes, and as a logical necessity must tend to 
render nugatory the carrying out of the ideas embraced in the 
proposed Cape to Cairo railway project. It seems probable, 
therefore, that Menelik was anxious to preserve the statu quo in 
the Soudan, and that he was induced by his French advisers 
to regard the campaign instituted by England for the re-occupa- 
tion of the Soudan, as constituting a peril to the independence 
of his kingdom. There is strong prima facie evidence that he 
contemplated the occupation by France of a part of the Soudan 
traversed by the White Nile, and that, at one period, he seriously 
took into consideration the despatch of an Abyssinian army to 
meet the Marchand mission at Fashoda, and to co-operate with 
its members in establishing a claim on the part of France to the 
effect that, in virtue of an effective occupation, the Valley of the 
White Nile had become a French possession. Fortunately the 
rapid advance of the Anglo-Egyptian forces, and the unbroken 
success of their military operations sufficed to dispel any ideas 
Menelik may ever have entertained of armed intervention in the 
Khartoum campaign ; while the collapse of the Marchand expe- 
dition could not fail to open his eyes to the fact that in respect 
of all countries adjacent to the Nile Valley, England, owing to 
her virtual Protectorate over Egypt was a far more formidable 
antagonist than France. Moreover, the events of the last few 
years had led Lord Cromer and the British authorities in Egypt 
to realise more fully than they had done previously the advantage 
to England of being on friendly relations with Abyssinia. Under 
the Condominium exercised by England and Egypt over the 
Soudan, Abyssinia has become our next door neighbour, a 
powerful and independent neighbour, whose goodwill might be 
of the utmost use to us in the development of the Soudan, and 
whose ill-will might enormously increase the difficulties of our 
task. The various missions we have despatched to Abyssinia 
have succeeded in convincing Menelik that we have no desire to 
annex any portion of his territories, and that we are in no wise 
hostile, but the contrary, to the consolidation and even the ex- 
tension of his authority. The favourable impression produced by 
our missions has been confirmed by the singular ability with 
which Colonel Harrington, our Consul-General at the Court of 
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Adis Adeba, has contrived to win and retain the confidence of 
the Emperor Menelik. 

As has already been pointed out, the dominant principle of 
Menelik’s policy has been the necessity of developing the trade 
and industry of Abyssinia and of improving her communication 
with the outer world. Menelik has been found ready to consider 
wisely any projects European visitors to his court may submit 
to his consideration, and he has displayed very remarkable dis- 
cernment in judging for himself as to the merits of the schemes 
in question and as to the capacity of their authors to carry 
them into execution. Amongst the European pioneers who found 
their way to Abyssinia were the Swiss engineer Monsieur Alfred 
Ilg and Monsieur Leon Chefneux (a French subject): these 
gentlemen commended themselves to the approval of Menelik 
to such an extent that they acted as his confidential advisers, 
while M. Ilg held for some years a position at the Abyssinian Court 
analogous to that of a Prime Minister under a constitutional 
sovereign. As a reward for their services Messrs. Ilg and 
Chefneux were granted by Menelik in 1894 a concession to con- 
struct a railway from a suitable point on the Red Sea coast to 
Adis Adeba the official capital, and to Harrar the commercial 
capital of Abyssinia. The concession also conferred upon its 
holders the right to construct all railways that might hereafter 
be constructed in Abyssinia, and notably one by which it is 
proposed to extend the railway to the White Nile, where a lease 
of the port of Lado has been granted to the Congo Free. 
State, and thus to create direct communication between the 
French Soudan and the Red Sea terminus of the Abyssinian 
railways. Messrs. Ilg and Chefneux, or their assigns, were also 
granted a monopoly of establishing a State Bank and of coining 
the money of the kingdom, as well as various other privileges, 
whose value is rather prospective than immediate; and whose 
realisation can only be effected after Harrar, if not Adis Adeba, has 
been brought into direct railway communication with the Red 
Sea. 

If we are correctly informed the sole object of the Emperor 
Menelik in granting this concession was not to strengthen his 
political relations with any European power, but to provide an 
outlet for the trade of Abyssinia, and thus to promote the indus- 
trial development of his kingdom. Messrs. Ilg and Chefneux 
ultimately arranged to obtain the capital required for the con- 
struction of the line in France, and eventually a French company 
was formed, under the title of “La Compagnie Imperiale des 
Chemins de Fer Ethiopiens.” It was decided to select Jibutil, 
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the port of French Somaliland, as the point of departure for the 
Abyssinian railway. The scheme was received with favour in the 
official world of France, as being calculated to make French 
influence predominant in Abyssinia, and to secure for French 
trade a virtual monopoly of the commerce between Europe and 
the ancient kingdom of Ethiopia, reported to be the site of the 
gold mines from which the Queen of Sheba derived her fabulous 
wealth. It should be mentioned here that Abyssinia levies a 
duty of ro per cent. on all European goods landed at Jibutil for 
transmission to Abyssinian territory. By the terms of the Ilg- 
Chefneux concession the amount of these duties was to be affected 
to the service of the debentures, whose proceeds were to provide 
the capital for the construction of the railway. In order, there- 
fore, to facilitate the placing of the debentures the French Govern- 
ment authorised their customs’ officers at Jibutil to collect these 
duties and to hand them over to the company. There is reason 
to believe that the French Colonial Office, supported by the 
French press, was anxious to give direct financial assistance to 
the company. The French fiscal authorities, however, viewed 
with disfavour any increase of colonial expenditure not abso- 
lutely necessitated by the interests of France. A large capital 
was subscribed in Paris by an Anglo-French group to commence 
the line, which has now been carried to a distance of 217 kilo- 
metres from Jibutil. In a report recently drawn up after a visit 
to French Somaliland by Colonel Sir Clement Hill, the superin- 
tendent of the British East African Protectorates, and subsequently 
published by the British Government, the line so far completed 
is declared to be excellently constructed and calculated to trans- 
port a large amount of traffic. 

Beyond, however, what is called in French a succés d’estime 
the Ethiopian Railway Company did not, for various reasons, 
obtain the support it had counted upon, either on the side of the 
French Government or of French investors. The failure of the 
Fashoda mission produced for a time an unfavourable impression 
in the French financial world. In order to assist the more speedy 
construction of the railway, a group was formed in London by 
English capitalists, with their French associates, interested in the 
French Ethiopian Railway Company, to provide the funds neces- 
sary for the completion of the line. The group consisted of the 
Oceana, the New African, and the New Egyptian companies, all 
of which are English companies, having their domicile in London. 
In order to carry out the necessary financial arrangements, the 
three above-mentioned companies formed a company under the 
name of the International Ethiopian Railway Trust and Construc- 
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tion Company, to which they have transferred several of the 
privileges accruing under the original concession, and thus con- 
ferred upon it the sole right of constructing all future lines. 
This International Trust has no political interest to serve. Its 
sole object is to complete the construction of the Ethiopian 
Railway in such a way as to best promote the industrial develop- 
ment of Abyssinian trade and to satisfy the legitimate desire of 
both Franch and England to have a fair share in the trade which 
the railway is expected to develop. With this object in view, 
they propose to supplement the original scheme by making a 
branch line from Zeila, the port of British Somaliland, to join the 
Jibutil line at some point in Abyssinian territory. By so doing it 
is hoped to place English and French commercial interests in 
Abyssinia on a footing of eqality, and thereby to remove all causes 
of dissension between the two countries. On the news of the 
intended extension of the Jibutil-Harrar line to Zeila being 
received in Paris, there was an outcry in the French press, which 
was taken up in the Chambers, to the effect that England had 
captured the Ethiopian railways and intended to deprive France 
of the political influence which she hoped to acquire by possess- 
ing the absolute control of all railway communication between 
Abyssinia and the sea coast. 

Every country has its own policy with reference to its own 
colonies, and it is no business of ours to decide between the 
intrinsic merits of the policies which commend themselves res- 
pectively to English and French public opinion. It is, however, 
fair to say that while England does not desire to interfere in any 
way with the political independence of Abyssinia, and only wishes 
to facilitate the creation of a lucrative trade between Abyssinia 
and Europe, in which all the nations of the world may partici- 
pate with an open field and no favour, France, on the other hand, 
appears anxious to convert Abyssinia into a sort of dependency 
and thus to monopolise the whole of her trade to French advan- 
tage. 

We cannot think it is the interest of Abyssinia to allow her 
foreign trade to be placed virtually under French control, or that 
it is the interest of England to be excluded from all participation 
in the “ pegging out” of such a new and fertile market as is likely 
to be provided by Abyssinia with her rich, though undeveloped, 
resources in agricultural and mineral wealth. Yet it is obvious 
that England must be so excluded if railway communication 
between Abyssinia and Europe is completed without any 
provision being made for the construction of a line between 
Abyssinia and some port on the coast of British Somaliland. 
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At the present time a large proportion of the Abyssinian 
produce, which is shipped by caravan to Europe, is carried 
to Zeila in British Somaliland. But it is evident that when 
once railway communication is established between Harrar 
and the Red Sea coast, this transport trade, in default of 
any line connecting Abyssinia with Zeila, will be diverted to 
Jibutil. The importance of also connecting the trunk line to the 
heart of Abyssinia with some British port on the Red Sea 
has been recognised by Lord Cromer, our Consul-General in 
Egypt; by Colonel Harrington, our Consul-General at Adis 
Adeba; by the Sirdar, Sir Francis Wingate, the Governor of the 
Soudan ; and by the British authorities in our Somaliland pro- 
tectorate. It is obvious that the expediency of having direct 
railway communication between Abyssinia and the British 
possessions on the Red Sea coast must receive the careful con- 
sideration of every British administration, especially of one in 
which the trade interests of Great Britain are watched with such 
vigilance and energy as they are under the care of the present 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
CHESTERFIELD. 
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“METHODS OF BARBARISM” IN SOUTH AFRICA 


THE opening of a new Session has been accompanied by the 
usual litter of Blue Books and Parliamentary papers which we 
fear are unlikely to obtain a greater circulation than usually falls 
to the lot of this class of literature, partly owing to the incon- 
siderate manner in which it is pitchforked at the public, and 
partly to its unattractive form and inferior editing, which renders 
it unnecessarily laborious to distinguish between the trivial and 
the important. The two most valuable despatches now published 
are unquestionably Lord Milner’s remarkable review of the 
general position and prospects in South Africa, and Lord 
Kitchener’s genesis of the concentration camps, which should 
bring a blush of shame to the ex-War Minister, who has not 
scrupled for purely platform purposes to bring disgraceful and 
unfounded charges against the British army, which have been 
eagerly exploited by Anglophobes of every type and of every 
clime. As, however, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has dis- 
played complete independence of facts in discussing the war, 
there is no reason to suppose that the present exposure of the 
“methods of barbarism” myth will have a greater effect upon 
him than similar exposures in the past. He is penetrated by 
prejudice and is impervious to reason. This, however, is not 
the case with the great mass of his countrymen, and it is to be 
hoped that Lord Kitchener’s statement may be disseminated 
broadcast throughout the British Empire, so that those senti- 
mental persons who imagine that war can be undertaken without 
suffering to the women and children of those engaged may be 
reassured as to the really extraordinary and unprecedented solici- 
tude with which the British military authorities have sought to 
protect the families of the Boers against the natural penalties of 
Boer folly. We are certainly a long way from the days of the 
great generals who came to the front during the American Civil 
War. General Sherman, for example, laid down the following 
maxims ; 
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War is cruelty, and you cannot refine it, and those who brought war on our 
country deserve all the curses and maledictions a people can pour out. 

Your military commanders and provost-marshals and agents may arrest all 
males and females who have encouraged or harboured guerillas and robbers, 
and you may cause them to be collected in Louisville; when you have enough, 
300 or 400, I will cause them to be taken down the Mississippi, through their 
guerilla gauntlet. If they won’t live in peace in Kentucky, why we will send 
them to another, if not a better, land, and surely this would be a kindness and 
a God’s blessing to Kentucky. 

I will ever conduct war purely with a view to perfect and early success. 


We all know how General Sheridan expounded and defended 
his policy in desolating the Shenandoah Valley. 


Lord Kitchener has shown himself to be full of the milk of 
human kindness, as is evident in the despatch dated Pretoria, 
December 6, 1901, forwarding a protest from Messrs. Schalk 
Burger and Reitz, the “Acting State President” and “ State 
Secretary” respectively of the Transvaal Government, against 
the treatment of the Boer women and children in the con- 
centration camps. The British Commander-in-Chief takes 
the opportunity of setting forth the ‘actual facts, which are, 
I need hardly say, widely at variance with those set forward 
by Mr. Schalk Burger.” At the beginning of the year—i.e., 
1901—he had received numerous complaints from surrendered 
burghers who stated that “after they had laid down their arms 
their families were ill-treated and their stock and property con- 
fiscated by order of the Commandants-General of the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State... .” These acts appear to have been 
taken in consequence of the circular dated Roos Senekal, Novem- 
ber 6, 1900 (October 6?), in which the Commandant-General 
says: “Do everything in your power to prevent the burghers laying 
down their arms. I will be compelled, if they do not listen to this, to 
confiscate everything movable and immovable, and also to burn their 
houses.” On the occasion of his famous interview with General 
Botha, Lord Kitchener told the latter that if he continued such 
acts, “I should be forced to bring in all women and children, 
and as much property as possible, to protect them from the acts 
of his burghers.” He also inquired if Botha would agree to 
spare the farms and families of neutral or surrendered burghers, 
in which case “I expressed my willingness to leave undisturbed 
the farms and families of burghers who were on commando, 
provided they did not actively assist their relatives.” There could 
hardly have been a fairer or more generous proposal. General 
Botha, however, “emphatically refused even to consider any such 
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arrangement,” and informed Lord Kitchener, “I am entitled by 
law to force every man to join, and if they do not do so to con- 
fiscate their property and leave their families. on the veldt.” 
Lord Kitchener went so far as to consult the hostile Commander- 
in-Chief as to the proper policy to pursue in order to protect 
surrendered burghers and their families, to which the Boer curtly 
replied, “The only thing you can do is to send them out of the 
country, as if I catch them they must suffer.” Ultimately Lord 
Kitchener wrote a letter to General Botha dated Pretoria, April 
16, 1901, from which the following is an extract : 

As I informed your honour at Middelburg, owing to the irregular manner in 
which you have conducted and continue to conduct hostilities, by forcing un- 
willing and peaceful inhabitants to join your commandos, a proceeding 
totally unauthorised by the recognised customs of war, I have no other course 


open to me, and am forced to take the very unpleasant and repugnant steps 
of bringing in the women and children. 


Lord Kitchener points out that this brief recapitulation ex- 
onerates him from responsibility for the concentration policy 
complained of by Mr. Burger, and transfers it to the Comman- 
dants-General of the Transvaal and Orange Free State. Even as 
it is the sweeping into protected areas of the burgher families is 
not so therough as is generally supposed, as “ very large numbers 
of women and children are still out, either in Boer camps or on 
their farms, and my commanders have orders to leave them 
alone unless it is clear that they must starve if they are left out 
upon the veldt.” Besides the families of surrendered burghers, 
who either came in of their own accord or who were brought in 
to save them from the reprisals of the enemy, three other classes 
are represented in our refugee camps: (a) Families who were 
reported to be engaged in a regular system of passing information 
to the enemy; (b) Families from farms which were constantly 
used by the enemy as places from which to snipe at our troops; 
(c) Families from farms which were used as commissariat depots 
by the enemy. (a) and (b) speak for themselves, and in case of 
(c), where a Boer commissariat depot is found with perhaps 
regular messing arrangements for thirty men and thousands of 
pounds of flour and mealies, such supplies are necessarily with- 
drawn, leaving a margin of a few weeks’ food for the people 
belonging to the farm who are brought in when this is exhausted. 
The majority of the women and children in the refugee camps 
are the families of surrendered burghers, and neither they nor 
the wives of prisoners of war nor of men on commando make 
any serious complaint, although they are being continually invited 
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by stray commissions and inspectors “to say something, however 
little it may be, against the arrangements made for their comfort, 
recreation, and instruction.” In his desire to reassure the Boers 
still in the field against us, the kindly English General, who is 
being held up to the execration of the civilised world as the 
incarnation of barbarity, had informed General Botha: “I would 
permit a representative appointed by him to visit the refugee 
camps in order that an independent report might be furnished 
upon the subject ;” and he had “immediately acceded to General 
B. Viljoen’s request that he might depute an officer for this 
purpose.” The latter deputed Captain Malan, “ who went around 
asking if there were any complaints, and he afterwards expressed 
his entire satisfaction with the arrangements which had been made 
on behalf of the Boer women and children.” Lord Kitchener 
now reiterates that he would “make no objection to Comman- 
dant-General Botha himself, accompanied, if he likes, by General 
Delarey and Mr. Steyn, visiting these camps, provided they under- 
take to speak no politics to the inmates, who, as a rule, appreciate 
the general situation much better than their husbands and 
brothers on commando.” 


Three enclosures accompany this instructive despatch from 
Lord Kitchener. In the first place we have the long screed 
we have referred to, apparently the joint handiwork of Mr. 
Schalk Burger and Mr. Reitz, which is probably addressed to 
the Boers in the House of Commons and European Boers 
rather than to those on commando, who have noted that 
their leaders have been perfectly content to leave their own 
families in the hands of the British barbarians. Indeed the 
terms of the document are so Parliamentary in their cha- 
racter that we would hazard the opinion that its authors had 
borrowed their language if not their ideas from speeches which 
had previously been delivered at Westminster by disaffected 
Welshmen or English renegades. It is a tissue of inaccuracies, 
as Lord Kitchener has demonstrated, but it is not a whit more 
inaccurate than the speeches of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
and his followers, and the Boers can perhaps hardly be blamed 
for using every possible weapon of prejudice which is calculated 
to further their cause, all the more when they find these tactics 
of “ poisoning the wells” applauded and exploited by the friends 
of the enemy in this country—who are not worthy of blacking 
the boots of the fighting Boers. The document which is addressed 
to Lord Salisbury, thus colouring the suggestion that it was 
drafted with an eye on England and Europe rather than with 
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the view of alleviating the conditions in the concentration camps, 
opens with the audacious complaint that Lord Kitchener had 
refused to allow a Boer commission containing a medical man 
to make a thorough investigation of the women’s camp. We 
have already noted Lord Kitchener’s attitude to this proposal. 
Then follows a display of literary indignation at the policy and 
methods of removing the Boer families, which, as we now know, 
had been forced upon us by the savage sternness of the Boer 
Commander-in-Chief. Messrs. Burger and Reitz grandiloquently 
declare: “Such cruelties are almost unbelievable, and might 
indeed be sought for in the histories of former centuries, but not 
in the enlightened twentieth century.” Then we have a picture 
of “ British mounted troops . . . driving on foot for miles before 
their horses old women, little children, and mothers with suck- 
lings at their breast,” and finally a harrowing account of the lot 
of the occupants of the women’s camps, where “women of the 
most noble families of South Africa, having lost their servants, 
were reduced to doing the most menial offices, such as cooking 
their own food and that of their children and washing their 
clothes.” After dwelling on the abnormal and terrible number 
of deaths in these camps the Boer despatch declares that the 
two-fold defence of the concentration camps given in the 
English Parliament, viz., that (1) if left on the farms they would 
have acted as a commissariat for the commandos, and (2) 
unless removed they would have succumbed to hunger, is self- 
destructive and the truth lies in neither theory. “That the 
wives of the burghers have not acted as a commissariat to the 
commandos is apparent from the fact that the burghers in the 
field have still been continually provided with necessary food.” 
Lord Kitchener briefly replied to Messrs. Burgher and Reitz’s 
comprehensive protest with an undertaking to forward their 
complaint to Lord Salisbury, to which he coupled this offer: 
“You complain of the treatment of your women and children in 
the camps which we have established for their reception. Every- 
thing has been done which the conditions of a state of war 
allowed to provide for the well-being of the women and children, 
but as your honour complains of the treatment, and must, there- 
fore, be in a position to provide for them, I have the honour to 
inform you that all women and children at present in our camps 
who are willing to leave will be sent to the care of your honour, 
and I shall be happy to be informed where you desire that they 
should be handed over to you.” So far there has been no reply to 
this offer. The third enclosure in Lord Kitchener’s despatch 
consists of the communication already quoted from the Boer 
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Commandant-General at Roos Senekal to Commandant or Land- 
rost, Bethel, dated October 6, 1900, proclaiming the ruthless 
policy of the Boer military authorities towards those who refused 
to become guerillas. 


LORD MILNER’S DESPATCH. 


No less interesting than Lord Kitchener’s vindication of the 
army against the Bannerman calumnies is the remarkable report 
of Lord Milner, dated November 15, two months and a half after 
his return from England reviewing the general situation in the 
new colonies. He is equally alive, as is his wont, to the bright 
side and to the difficulties, but, unlike so many other Englishmen 
in high places, his optimism never degenerates into slackness, 
nor does he allow discouragement to develop “the blues.” He 
begins by declaring that “without being unduly optimistic,” it 
is impossible not to be struck with two great improvements in 
the military outlook since he took up his residence in the Trans- 
vaal eight months before. In the first place the railways are 
now working with almost absolute safety, and in the second place 
the central districts of the Colonies are completely pacified. He 
could personally vouch for the immense improvement in the 
security of the railways, by comparing his somewhat anxious 
journeys earlier in the year, which were liable to continual delay, 
with some recent trips. “Since my return from England I have 
again traversed the country from East London to Bloemfontein 
and Johannesburg, and from Johannesburg to Durban and back, 
to say nothing of constant journeys between this place and 
Pretoria. On no single occasion has there been the slightest 
hitch or the least cause for alarm. The trains have been abso- 
lutely up to time, and very good time.” ... The progress in 
clearing the country is no less striking. Six months ago the 
enemy were ubiquitous outside the principal towns. They dis- 
appeared it is true when pursued, but they reappeared directly 
the pursuit was relaxed, and it looked as though the process 
might continue indefinitely. There were then half a dozen Boer 
strongholds, or rather “ trysting-places,” in the neighbourhood 
of Pretoria and Johannesburg, and we seemed to be able to make 
very little impression on these centres of disturbance. To-day, 
however, i.¢., the middle of November, we have complete control 
of “a great quadrilateral” bounded roughly as follows : 


On the east by the Wilge River and a line drawn from its head-waters to 
Villiersdorp on the Vaal River ; on the south, by the Vaal River from Villiers- 
dorp to about Klerksdorp; on the west, by an irregular line drawn from 
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Klerksdorp to the centre of the Magaliesberg Range; and on the north, by 
that range and the Pretoria-Delagoa Bay Railway, is virtually denied to the 
enemy. This area is more important, economically, politically, and strategi- 
cally than all the rest of the Transvaal. It contains not only Pretoria and 
the whole of the Rand mining area, but one of the most important coalfields 
and a large extent of the best agricultural land. Similarly, a great improve- 
ment is manifest in the southern part of the Orange River Colony—the 
districts lying south of a line drawn from Ladybrand to Bloemfontein, and 
thence westward through Boshof to the colonial border. It would not be 
true to say that this region is entirely clear of the enemy, but great progress 
has recently been made in clearing it. Strategically this is a very important 
region owing to its central position, and to the fact that it connects the 
northern states with the “ friendly and allied” districts of Cape Colony. 


The military and political importance of this great British 
quadrilateral, on which the Boers are unable to make any serious 
impression, is due to the fact that it deprives their dwindling 
forces of those southern reinforcements which have throughout 
the struggle been such an immense stand-by. While Lord Milner 
disagrees with those who believe that a great number of Colonial 
rebels have actually crossed the border from Cape Colony during 
the past twelve months, he declares “it would be hard to over- 
estimate the moral support which colonial information, sympathy 
and encouragement, and the touch with the outside world main- 
tained by free communication with Cape Colony has hitherto 
afforded to the enemy.” Such communication had now been 
seriously obstructed. While we hold this central district in a 
firm grip, it must not be supposed that the enemy control or are 
able to roam over the rest of the country, as there are large areas 
in both the new Colonies, particularly in the northern part of the 
Transvaal, in which the Boers are unable to live in any serious 
numbers. Consequently the outstanding feature of the latter 
phase of the war has been a contraction of Boer resistance into 
certain “wide and fairly defined districts, separated from one 
another by considerable spaces.” They no longer range indif- 
ferently throughout the two newly annexed Colonies, as at the 
beginning of the year, but have now fallen back upon certain 
neighbourhoods which have always been their chief, though 
until recently by no means their only, centres of strength. The 
principal of these are : 

(t) The central south-eastern Transvaal—Bethel, Ermelo, and Carolina— 
and thence to the borders of Swaziland; (2) the western end of the Magalies- 
berg Range and the country stretching west of it in the direction of Mafeking, 
and south-west almost as far as Klerksdorp. In this region we hold the towns 


—Rustenburg, Zeerust, Lichtenburg—but the enemy are still strong and 
aggressive in the open; (3) the north-eastern Orange River Colony—Frank- 
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fort, Vrede, Reitz, Bethlehem, Senekal, down to the northern border of 
Basutoland. 


Occasionally the commandos make desperate efforts to break 
out of these enclaves, to extend the theatre of war, but the failure 
of the chief of these efforts—viz., Botha’s determined attack upon 
Natal, which is conclusively attested in an intercepted despatch 
from the Boer Commandant-General to his “ Government,” 
reveals the fact that the enemy have lost whatever strategic 
mobility they may have ever had. 


While admitting the difficulty of making a competent calculation 
of the Boer forces remaining in the field, Lord Milner adds “ per- 
sonally I do not believe that there are more than 8000 fighting 
men left in the two late Republics. Indeed, I think, that this is, 
if anything, an over-estimate.” But these are first class fighting 
men, as they have shown in recent engagements. To wear down 
the resistance of these veterans, whom the High Commissioner 
calculates at “ not more than one-eighth of the total number of 
burghers who have first and last been engaged in the war,” may 
take a considerable time and must involve further British losses, 
Our object should be to keep the Boers “within the areas of 
their main strength, even if such a concentration makes the 
commandos individually more dangerous, and involves more 
desperate fighting.” Meanwhile we must push on “with might 
and main the settlement of those parts of the country out of 
which they have been driven.” If we are able to maintain our 
present military superiority and prevent the Boers from breaking 
back into the protected areas, and are also able to keep intact 
our communications, the work of settlkement may be hastened ; 
but the difficulties are immense. The most pressing point 
is the restoration of the exiled Outlanders to the Rand, but 
the general revival of industrial and commercial activity in the 
mining area necessarily depends on the number of mines re- 
opened, in which respect it has been found necessary to proceed 
very slowly. The Rand is calculated to carry, all told, 6000 
stamps. Last April the Commander-in-Chief allowed three mines 
with fifty stamps each to start working, and up to November 450 
had commenced operations; but even this slow progress had 
made the greatest difference in the appearance of Johannesburg 
during the last six months. The number of civilians permitted to 
return to the Transvaal necessarily depended on the number of 
stamps at work, and so far 10,000 people all told, of whom about 
8900 were refugees, representing one-sixth of the total number of 
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well-accredited Outlanders registered in the books of the Central 
Registration Committee, had been admitted. Latterly the rate of 
return had been steadily increasing. During the month of 
October, e.g., the military authorities “allowed us to grant 400 
ordinary permits,” which in November was raised to 800. 


The mining industry is hampered by two very serious obstacles, 
viz., the want of native labour, and secondly the want of trucks to 
bring not only the supplies required by a larger population, but 
also the material required for their work. The lesser difficulty, 
the want of native labour, might be surmounted were it not for 
the greater difficulty, which at present paralyses the position, 
viz., the want of transport. This again is immensely aggravated 
by the exorbitant requirements of the concentration camps: 

Not only has the number of people in these camps increased, with over- 
whelming rapidity, to an extent never contemplated when they were first 
started, but the extreme state of destitution in which many of the people 
arrived, and the deplorable amount. of sickness which has all along existed 
among them, create a demand for a great deal more than mere primary 
necessities, such as food and shelter, if the condition of the camps is to be 
anything like what we should wish to see it. 

The High Commissioner discusses the policy and management 
of these camps with his usual sagacity and sympathy. The 
mortality, especially among very young children, had admittedly 
been deplorable, but he dissents from those who assert that it 
would have been lower if thousands ef Boer women and children 
had been left on isolated farms in a devastated country “or 
to roam about on the trail of the commandos.” But had 
our means of transport permitted us to provide the Boer 
refugees on their first arrival not only with tents, rations and 
necessary medicines, “all of which were as a matter of fact 
supplied with great promptitude,” but also with the hundred and 
one appliances and comforts essential to the weakly and the 
sickly and the prevention of the spread of the disease, there 
would have been far fewer deaths. No less serious was the 
want of doctors and nurses, who simply did not exist in South 
Africa, already severely taxed to find trained men and women to 
look after the other victims of the war. The writer pays a 
passing tribute to the Ladies’ Commission, “of whose devoted 
labours in visiting and inspecting the camps it is impossible 
to speak too highly,” and whose considerable list of require- 
ments have been and are being supplied as fast as possible. 
But he pertinently reminds us that “these requirements enter 
into competition, and most serious competition, with the 
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supply of food and materials necessary for the revival 
even of our central industry, not to say of industrial and agri- 
cultural activity elsewhere in the new colonies, of which, under 
the circumstances, it is, for the moment, unfortunately impos- 
sible to think.” Persons who make the superficially attractive 
demand that the Boers shall be brought down to the coast where 
their wants can be supplied without adding to the strain on the 
railways, and so let in a corresponding number of Outlanders, 
are reminded that the concentration camps have reached 
too great a size to admit of any such summary solution. 


To remove 100,000 people—many of them sick, many of them infants in 
arms—for a thousand miles by rail, with all their appurtenances, and to dump 
them down on a number of new sites, where all the work would have to be 
done over again, and where, however well the places were selected, the diffi- 
culties of water supply, of sanitation, &c., which are sure to crop up and may 
defeat the best laid plans even of experts, would be, in my humble judgment, 
a most risky undertaking. My most competent advisers are totally opposed 
to such wholesale transportation, and the Ladies’ Commission, whom I have 
specially consulted on this subject, are equally adverse to it. But the material 
difficulties besetting such a move are not the only difficulties. It must be 
remembered that a distinct promise was given when the concentration camps 
were first formed that the people brought into them would not be removed 
from their own country, i.¢., the Orange River Colony and the Transvaal 
respectively. Many of them, especially the men, actually came in on that 
distinct understanding. A large number of the surrenders which have taken 
place during the course of the present year are undoubtedly due to the assur- 
ance which was given that men voluntarily surrendering would be allowed to 
join their families in camps in their own districts. Whatever may be the 
shortcomings of the camps, it is certain (so great is the attachment of the 
people to the places which they are familiar with) that if the question were 
put to them whether they would prefer to stay there or to be removed to 
camps at a distance, which we hoped to be able to make more comfortable 
and more sanitary, they would refuse to go. 


The High Commissioner shows such a large-minded grasp of 
the South African problem as a whole and of every part which 
he touches, whether it concerns the British or the Boers, that 
we earnestly hope that the time may be arriving when it will 
be possible to declare the purely military stage at an end, and 
to entrust both the power and the responsibility to his com- 
petent hands. In another report to the Colonial Secretary, 
dated December 14, he points out what so many people in this 
country have probably forgotten, that 

The supreme authority of the Transvaal in all matters still virtually rests 


with the Commander-in-Chief. From the necessities of the case, civil con- 
siderations have still to give way,in many respects, to military exigency. The 
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work of the civil authorities is thus not only restricted in extent, but subject 
to many limitations from which, on the return of normal conditions, it will be 
free. In this necessarily partial and largely preparatory work I think I may 
claim for them that they have already produced some valuable results, and that 
seeds are being sown which promise a good harvest. The work is being 
conducted in a hopeful spirit and with a long look ahead. It is a sustaining 
thought, amidst some discouragements and set-backs at the present time, t 
realise the great opportunities of the future. We have come into possession 
of a magnificent estate, which has been woefully mismanaged. As far as 
local administration is concerned—I am not speaking of the political deve- 
lopment of South Africa as a whole—it requires no extraordinary statesman- 
ship, it simply requires ordinary decent government and reasonable liberality 
in public finance to ensure not only a great advance in material prosperity, 
but in all the essentials of civilisation. 


Even should the war come to an end to-morrow, it would 
not be possible to break up the concentration camps and send the 
people to their homes, which would be a sentence of starvation. 
The country is, for the most part, a desert, and before there can 
be any general re-occupation, much will have to be done in 
the way of re-stocking, providing seed and agricultural appli- 
ances ; then there are elaborate arrangements to be made, or 
at any rate considered, with regard to the return of the prisoners 
of war, who must wait until the whole of the British refugees 
have returned to the Transvaal, for not only have the latter the 
prior claim, but they will be required directly order is restored, 
and there will be abundance of work for them as soon as the 
railway can bring up the necessary material, which will not be 
the case as regards the prisoners. Still, we must face the prisoner 
problem. 

Altogether the number and complexity of the tasks embraced under the 
general term “re-settlement,” which are either already upon us or will come 
upon us as the country gradually quiets down, are sufficient to daunt the most 
stout-hearted. And yet the tone of hopefulness among the British population 


who have so far returned to the new colonies is very marked, especially in the 
Transvaal, 


THE MILITARY SITUATION. 


There has been no great change in the purely military situation 
during the last two months. The steady reduction of the hostile 
forces continues, and unless there is some extraordinary hole in 
the bottom of the bucket there should not be to-day more than 
5000 Boers actually in the field, if we take Lord Milner’s estimate 
of 8000 as being the outside number in the middle of November, 
There has been no serious check to Lord Kitchener’s admirably 
conceived and effectively executed blockhouse policy, which aims, 
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as we have seen, both at securing great protected areas and at 
practically imprisoning the enemy in immense cages against the bars 
of which they beat in vain. They have so far not discovered any 
serious means of meeting the Kitchener system, though they are 
still able, from time to time, to fall in superior numbers on some 
unsuspecting British force within their ambit. Three months 
after Botha’s abortive attack upon Natal last September, General 
De Wet felt it incumbent upon him to make a display of activity, 
and after a certain number of running and inconclusive engage- 
ments with various British forces, in one of which, however, he 
was severely handled by Sir John Dartnell, he succeeded in 
catching a column of Imperial Yeomanry asleep on the top of a 
kopje near Tweefontein in the north of the Orange River Colony. 
The enemy succeeded in scaling this height, “ precipitous on the 
south side and sloping gently to the north,” with extraordinary 
agility and daring, coming up the southern precipice while our 
men were keeping watch and ward over the northern slope. 
They overwhelmed the picket, and burst, to the number of 1000 
or 1200 men, into a camp of 400 sleeping yeomen, who, though 
taken completely by surprise, showed considerable gallantry and 
sustained heavy casualties before surrendering. General De Wet 
was rapidly pursued by the Imperial Light Horse. He has been 
able to derive no military advantage from this remarkable coup, 
and during the last month he seems to have been confined to the 
cage for which General Eliott is responsible. Botha made an 
unsuccessful effort to break through the blockhouses which 
separate him from De Wet’s sphere of operations, but he also 
has been confined to what may be called the Bruce Hamilton 
country, where we are fortunate in possessing an officer of re- 
markable ability in the person of Colonel Wools Sampson, who 
has developed the art of “intelligent anticipation” to sucha pitch 
as to be acquainted with every Boer movement in acountry about 
the size of Scotland. On one occasion, owing to this official’s 
remarkable intelligence department, Botha himself only escaped 
from one of General Bruce Hamilton’s columns by the skin of 
his teeth, and had to gallop for his life for seven miles. The 
Boers have been doing very little in Cape Colony, whence Sir 
John French has been able to report that an effective police 
system would be adequate to deal with the enemy. We hope 
before long to hear that there has been a general extension of 
the mounted police force everywhere, as the war should shortly 
reach the stage in which police would be as useful as soldiers. 
But where are the fresh remounts ? 
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| THE PIANOLA. | | 


The Pianola is a portable instrument which, when adjusted to a Piano, 
3 enables the manipulator, whether musical or not, to 


perform all the great masterpieces of pianoforte 
WHAT IT IS. literature. It is not attached to the piano, but 


merely placed in front of it, and may be adjusted 


or removed at will. It is made in a variety of woods, and is strongly 
and carefully constructed. 


The Pianola is mechanical in “execution” only; it automatically plays 
the keys, though always with absolutely correct 
phrasing and with perfect legato, non legato, or 


staccato, as indicated 
by the composer in 
WHAT IT DOES. | the original score. 


Without these latter 


features (which ave unique in the Pianola) pianoforte 
playing cannot be correct or interesting, but becomes 
monotonous and is often misleading. 


The Pianola is so sensitive and responsive that 
it obeys every emotion of the person who operates. 
By a slight movement, with the finger, of a little 
lever, light and shade, instantaneous changes of time, 
all degrees of touch, from the most delicate to the 
most tremendous, and accent both light and heavy, 


may be 
PIANOLA IN USE WITH UPRIGHT 


WHAT IT ACHIEVES. | £o7s7739 "= 


a greatest ease. The achievements 
therefore are not merely technical, nor is ‘‘expression” confined to “ soft and 
loud,” ‘‘ quick and slow,” as is the case with all other mechanical players, 
but the effects are artistic, musical, and always interesting. For this reason 
Emit Saver, the eminent pianist, said: ‘“‘ I have heard a great many musical 
inventions, but the Pianola is the first which has the reason for existing” ; 
and for the same reason PapEREWSKI has purchased two Pianolas for his 
own use. 


The price of the Pianola is £65 on the hire system; net 
cash £52. 


We are always happy to have the opportunity of demonstrating the 
Pianola to anyone who cares to call. Write for Catalogue S.8. 


| THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, | 


225 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE PIANOLA IS SOLD AT NO OTHER ADDRESS IN LONDON. 


AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS. Copyright. 


THE LANCET says—‘‘ No purer or more trustworthy beverage 
: could be produced.” 


THE CHEAPEST AND PUREST 
TABLE WATER 


PURALIS 


SPARKLING 
PURE DISTILLED WATER, 


‘ Aerated with Carbon-Oxygen Gas. 


A CHAMPAGNE QUART COSTS 23d. 
A CHAMPAGNE PINT COSTS 1id. 
A SYPHON COSTS 34. 


Mixes splendidly with Wines, Spirits, &c. 


Supplied in Syphons or Bottles. 


The Company’s Specialities and other Waters may be obtained through any Grocer, 
Wine Merchant, or Store. Send post-card for price list and name of nearest agent to 


THE PURE WATER CO., Ltd., 


Offices and Works: Queen’s Road, Battersea Park, London, S.W. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS og eo ren Bese 


BIRKBECK BANK 


J Southampton Bidgs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
OT on the minimum monthly balances, 
fo) 


when not drawn below £100. eh 
GRATEFUL—COM FORTING. 10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
O17 on Deposits, repayable on demand. 94 A 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for cust: mers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars 
post free, 


; FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, J/anager. 
BREAKFAST—SU PPER. Telephone No. 5 Holi orn. 


Telegraphic Address—‘‘ BirKBECK, LONDON.” 


When Buying a Bicycle, 


look at the tyres. If they are not 


DUNIOP TYRES ‘ 


the machine is not cheap at any price. 


Wired or beaded edges optional; 55s. per pair. Guaranteed for thirteen 
months Of all cycle agents. 


But be sure you see the Company's trade mark on the inner tube as well as the outer cover. 


Trade Mark. 
The Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Company, Ltd., 


Para Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham, and Branches. 
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